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Here, along the winding coastline and count- 
less inlets of Chesapeake Bay, you will find 
fishermen teeming among the fabulous crab 
and oyster beds... and throughout the coun- 
tryside, on magnificent plantations and color- 
ful little farms, you will see the famed Mary- 
land watermelon and cantaloupe crops. 

Today, far-sighted businessmen are discov- 
ering the opportunities in distributing by air 
the yield of this richly productive area . . . just 
as sportsmen have long since found here a 
paradise of hunting, fishing and sailing. 

Ideally situated off the shore, Easton Air- 
port lies two miles north of historic Easton, 
Maryland, on the west side of Highway 213. 
Soon to receive a Class 3 designation, the 600 
acre field provides two 4,000 foot black-topped 
runways each 150 feet wide, with connecting 
taxi-strips and parking area. 
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=e Easton Airport serves, exclusively, dependable Cities Service products... 





Cities Service Aero Gasolene, Koolmotor Aero Motor Oil, Trojan Aero 


Greases and other petroleum specialties. 


The lure of Chesapeake is strong 


: ; wo td - 
whether you fly for fun or business. And 
when you visit, as you sooner or 
later must, make Easton Airport your 


headquarters. You will be well served. 
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New B. F. Goodrich cabin finishes 
pass the tests for flying colors 


NTERIOR DECORATING for airlines 
turned out to be a job for engineers. 
For when the designers looked to ordi- 
mary materials to carry out their plans, 
they found the light materials not sturdy 
enough and the durable materials too 
heavy for airplanes. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers studied the 
problem, developed a group of ma- 
terials—including special types of 
Koroseal flexible synthetics—which 
lend themselves to rich colors, unusual 
textures, yet meet the requirements of 
quick cleaning, durability, and light 
weight. In the picture, ceiling and side 
panels, luggage racks and armrests are 


covered with the new materials. Bulk- 
heads, doors and the rug are made 
entirely from them. 

The new materials withstand scuffing, 
stay soft and flexible even when formed 
over sharp corners. Interior temperature 
changes won't affect them. Cleaning is 
easy. Ordinary soap and water or simple 
abrasive cleaners do the job. 

There are types for almost every 
part of the interior: walls, armrests, 


kick plates, rugs, wainscoting, cur- 
tains, seat belts. Colors won't wear 
off—and standard colors are now avail- 
able in over 60 shades and tones. Easy 
to install, the new materials may be 
stitched or cemented in place. Some 
types are furnished already bonded to 
glass, plastic materials or metal suitable 
for bending to any desired shape. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Aeronautical 
Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F.Goodrich 


FIRST IN BUBBEB 
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SO YOU’RE TAKING 
THE AIR IN 


AERONCA? 


Whoopee! Flying-on-the-job sure is fast, 
fun, and efficient! We air enthusiasts from 
way back have known that for years! We 
know a few other facts too that you may 
appreciate hearing ... 


Whe 


A flyer is smart who gets fine lubricants 
and fuels for his plane. And many flyers 
throughout the great Middle-West usually 
look for the orange-and-black “66” shields! 


Those winged Phillips “66” shields at 
airports mean Phillips Aviation Products 
... which mean, fine quality oils and plenty 
of UNleaded 80-octane gasoline .. . which 
mean, better performance and a cleaner 
engine! 

Yes, Phillips heart is in the right place 
—up in the air with you! How about meet- 
ing us? At any “66” airport pump. The 
Aviation Department, Phillips Petroleum 
Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 














AVIATION GASOLINE 












Don’t Guess! You'll 
find the field that best meets 
the needs of the private pilot 
listed in the soon-to-be-re- 
leased “Pilot’s Cross-Country 
Guide.” 


Listed are the blue ribbon 
fields from coast to coast. Our 
approval is your assurance of 
Quality, Service and Reason- 
able Rates: All fields meet 
the following requirements: 


e Quality Fuels 

e Hangar Facilities 

e Reasonable Rates 

e Clean Rest Rooms 

e Transit Room Listings 

e Transportation to Town 

e Charter Service and Rentals 

e Predominantly Private Flying 

e Approved Repair and 
Inspections 


In addition to all necessary 
information regarding the field, 
we recommend a Restaurant 


and Hotel. 
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LETTERS 


A WORD FROM FRANCE 

We cannot let your January, 1947, issue 
pass without sending our heartfelt thanks 
for your article on the Courlis (“The 
French Airsedan”’). 

The similarity of our ideas, even to the 
last detail, is most striking for there is no 
doubt (as the article states) that they 
were @onceived quite independently. It 


| was a comfort to us to find that we were 


on the right course when we read of your 
Airsedan in the August, 1945, issue of 
Friyinc. The opinion of the most ad- 
vanced country in private flying was of 
particular value to us. 

We have very little to add to the fig- 
ures given in your article. Last year the 
first of our planes underwent official 
tests; the second made a successful trip 
to Egypt and was used for display pur- 
poses. The third one, which was shown 
at the Paris Salon, is now under duration 
tests that are devoted especially to radio 
and cabin heating. The first plane for 
private sale will be delivered within a 
few weeks and production will go on ac- 
cording to the figures you gave. 

We must emphasize the fact that in- 
terest shown in the Courlis does not de- 
rive entirely from its external shape and 
design, but from many new features 
which include a cabin of mild carbon 
steel entirely spot welded; light metal- 
stressed skin wings, also spot welded; 
and design and tooling process that were 
epecially studied for mass production. 
In this we had the help of our mother 
firm, Chausson, one of France’s leading 
firms in sheet metal work for motor cars. 

F. VINSONNEAU 

President and Director General 
Societe d’Etudes 

et de Constructions 
Aero-Navales 


Gennevilliers, France 





AIRPORT MISREPRESENTED 

We take exception to a statement con- 
cerning Roosevelt Field in an article en- 
titled “Airlines vs. Private Flying” (Feb- 
ruary issue). 

This caption read: “Roosevelt Field, 
N. Y., was a lightplane haven until some 
airlines moved in. Now owner of Stinson 
150 (below left) must pay landing fees 
which many interpret as an attempt to 
force the private pilot out and clear field 


= | for company-operated planes.” 


The facts are that there is but one air- 
line, Robinson, which is operating into 
Roosevelt Field, and there are no land- 
ing fees charged privately used aircraft— 
and never have been. We do charge 
operational fees to persons making rev- 
enue flights into or out of Roosevelt Field. 
Apparently the author was so anxious to 
make a point that he did not consider it 
necessary to check all of the facts closely. 


We have always been interested in the 
development of private flying and are 
continuously endeavoring to improve our 
facilities and services. But we are run- 
ning a business and must handle our af- 
fairs on a business-like basis. Roosevelt 
Field, Inc., is a private corporation and 
instead of running this airport on taxpay- 
ers’ money, we are substantial taxpayers 
ourselves. 

W. D. GutTHre 
President, 
Roosevelt Field, Inc. 

Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
@ Sorry. Information for the picture 
caption was given by the photographer 
who supplied the picture, not by the au- 
thor. At the time there was no reason 

to doubt it.—Eb. 





AIRPORT HYPOTHESIS 

Most airports are taxed to their maxi- 
mum capacities. Having invested a for- 
tune they cannot afford to relocate. The 
present plan at A (see figure below) is 
a typical airport. By using present fa- 
cilities and extending runways as at A- 
B-C-D-E-F-H it can become a modern 





ex 


airport at very little additional expense. 
Runways at K may be used for take- 
off while the alternate at D may be used 
for landings. V-W-X-Y are roads leading 
into the field and tunneled to the center 
of the field for parking. Additional run- 
ways as at A and B can be provided as 

needed. 
C. S. HosTEeTLeR 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 





PLANE DESIGNATIONS 

Your March issue just popped in with 
the double spread on “U. S. Service Air- 
craft.” Whoever put it together threw a 
few wild pitches on cross Army-Navy 
designations, particularly on the XP-73 
and XF2L-1K. 

I turned Wright Field upside down 
chasing odd designations last year. Tech 


(Continued on page 103) 
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CHAMPION 


Conugiiiuilald 
WESTERN AIR LINES 





WINNER OF 1946 
AVIATION-AIR TRANSPORT 
MAINTENANCE AWARD 


AVIATION 
AIR TRANSPORT 


{ roof 79-97 ~ F 4 y*tyy 
Mizzirt WZTIHNCE a7 Via 








"Champion Spark Plugs are doing 

yeoman work... have played a major 

part in helping us win this award.”’ 
WILLIAM MAXFIELD 


Director of Maintenance and Overhaul 
Western Air Lines, Inc. 








INSTALL CHAMPIONS AND FLY WITH 








A stimulating characteristic of our way of life 
in this country is the desire to award and to 
receive recognition for work well done. 
Champion congratulates Western Air Lines on 
the above achievement and proudly acknowl- 
edges Western’s testimony to the dependable 
performance of Champion Spark Plugs in all 
its aircraft engines. Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer’s fast 


Actual Size 2%” sportscast every Friday night, 9:55 EST over the ABC network 
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PILOT CAPS 
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HEAD SIZE 
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WAVY CLOTH “ALPACA (Wool)\ i~ A ~ 
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WHITE NYLON PAPACHWYTE SILK 


ARF 18" x 72" *250 


Aviation 








PINS Eb, £60 
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Stuer PILOT'S RING 


SAME INSIGNIA AS 
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HELM ETS 


TAN LEATHER 
WITH CHIN CUP STRAP 
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PAPER 0UND 
4°x 7" %50 
LEATHERETTE 
er77" t.979 
45 °x 82" 5/00 
LIFETIME - TRIPLE 
THICKNESS $2.00 





CEATHERETTE 
AIRCRAFT OR ENGINE LOGS: 42% 8S" 


TEXT ne yer, 


HELP you. 
suamimpenies OF FLYING... $400 
CIVIL MIR REGULATIONS . 105+ 100 
METEOROLOGY - 400 
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AIRPLANES & ENGINES «+++ 1.00 
ALL FIVE BOOKS #450 


$400 
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QUANTITY* DESCRIPTION ® SIZE ¢ PRICE 


ENCLOSE MOWEY ORDER, CHECK OR 
CASH IN FULL WITH YOUR NAME 
& COMPLETE ADPRESS 


Bob Trader Aero Supply 
909 Liberty Ave.Dept. Hi 
PITTSBURGH 22.DA. 
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.. Britain is trailing the United 
States in research on flying wing 
planes, John Cunningham, former RAF 
night fighter ace, and now chief test 
pilot for De Havilland Aircraft, re- 
vealed when he examined B-35 bombers 
at Northrop Aircraft Company. He 


| told Northrop engineers that the Brit- 


ish are still in the planning stage on a 


| 90,000-pound flying wing. 








. First college to offer helicopter 
flight training to commercial or private 
pilots who have had at least 200 solo 
hours is the Lewis School of Science 
and Technology, Lockport, Ill. A Bell 
Model 47 is used in the course which 
requires between 25 and 30 hours for 
completion. Instructor Albert H. Luke, 
superintendent of the college, predicts 
that helicopter training will be wide- 
spread in a few years. The 30-hour 
course costs $1,500. 


.. An international aeronautical 
weather briefing and forecast service 
for both private and commercial flyers, 
calied Aerwin, has been established in 
London, Paris, Brussels, Cairo, Ho- 
bart, Tasmania; Chicago and New 
York, with headquarters in Los An- 
geles. Dr. Irving P. Krick, of Krick 
Weather Service, says -he has spent 
a year and a half abroad develop- 
ing affiliates of his company for this 
world-wide service. The weather brief- 
ing function takes the raw data pro- 
vided by government observations 
throughout the world and refines it for 
specific use by aircraft operators. It is 
planned to make this information avail- 
able at private airports as well as 
through the various Aerwin offices. 


America’s first military rocket 
plane was a tiny bat-wing craft called 
the MX-324 with less than 30 feet span, 
built by Northrop engineers to test both 
rocket power and prone cockpit. First 


flown on July 5, 1944, by the late Harry 
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HAVE YOU HEARD 
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Crosby, the project was dropped be- 
cause of insufficient thrust of the rocket 
motors. One of the planes patterned 
on the rocket wing was the Flying Ram 
XP-79. (See photo below.) 


A slash in international travel red 
tape is underway. Planes at gateway 
airports may now be cleared in about 
15 minutes as a result of recent action 
by Government agencies and interna- 
tional airlines to break customs and im- 
migration bottlenecks. A special sur- 
vey team is making an 18,500-mile tour 
of 21 airports along the U.S. border to 
consult with local agents and airline 
staffs on streamlining procedures. 


A blueprint for future airways 
drafted by the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America reveals an aerial high- 
way network quite different from the 
present. It calls for fully automatic 
traffic control of all planes from the 
ground and creates air lanes greatly 
multiplied side by side and vertically, 
along trunk routes. It is capable of 
handling vastly greater volumes of 
traffic. There are block signals, spare 
lanes, holding spots and speed control 
areas spaced to eliminate “stacks.” 


. Riding backwards in an airplane is 
safer and more comfortable, the Air 
Transport Command says, after making 
an extensive study of seats reversed for 
backward flight. 


. Tires no larger than those on a 
motorcycle support the Douglas Sky- 
streak, but they carry far higher pres- 
sure—175 pounds per square inch— 
than any previous airplane or auto tire 
constructed. This high pressure is 
needed because of the great weight 
(9,750 pounds at take-off) and it is 
carried on tires measuring 4.4 inches in 
cross section and 20 inches in overall 
diameter. The tiny tires are essential 
because of the plane’s limited space for 
retracted wheels. END 





First U. S. rocket plane was MX-324, which flew July 5, 1944. One of the planes based 


upon the MX-324 design is the Northrop XP-79 (above) which is powered with jet engines. 
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LOADING’S THE SECRET 





BEHIND 





AFRONCAS GREATER 
SAFETY_FLYING EASE 


A HONEY IN DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE! Here’s the sleek, New De Luxe Aeronca Chief, luxurious side- 


by-side model of the Aeronca family . . . now coming off Aeronca’s mass-production line in quantity! 


eee Ss ad ta 





No other side-by-side plane priced so low 
matches AERONCA CHIEF in this vital feature! 


Wing loading, according to the 
books, means the total weight of 
an airplane divided by its wing 
area. 

There’s the technical meaning, 
but the important thing is what 
Aeronca’s lower wing loading 
means to you as a flyer. 

Here it is in a nutshell: It means 
greater maneuverability . . . and 
so, naturally, greater safety and 
flying ease. 

Yes, on take-offs, in the air, on 








landings . . . Aeronca’s superior 
engineering and aerodynamic de- 
sign make for the kind of flying 
you’ve always dreamed about! , 
And talk about comfort! In the 
Aeronca Chief you enter through 
a wide, safety-swing door. You 
sit in luxurious, deeply uphol- 
stered seats. There’s a large bag- 
gage compartment in the rear and 
a convenient map-and-glove com- 
partment within easy reach. Oleo 
landing gear cushions your land- 





a, 





FASTER TAKE-OFF! Up and away in Aeronca! 
Even on small fields close-to-field obstacles 
are cleared easily. 


a> 


TURNS IN SMALLER RADIUS! Yes, there's 
greater all ‘round maneuverability. Slight 
pressure on controls brings quick action. 





os 





LOWER LANDING SPEED! It’s only 40 mph 
—and that means Aeronca’s landing run is 
less than 350 feet! 


ing. Mechanical starter—operated 
from cabin — is standard equip- 
ment. And the easy-to-read in- 
strument panel is truly a thing of 
beauty! 

See the Aeronca Chief —fly it— 
compare it with any other low- 
cost plane. Why not arrange for 
a demonstration flight this week- 
end atyour nearest Aeroncadealer? 


Aeronca Aircraft Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio 


| orice No.l 
Plane 


Over 1200 Aeronca Qualified Dealers to serve you at handy airports all over the U. S. A. 


dERONCA & 2 
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| AIRCRAFT TIRES & ACCESSORIES | 
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PROFIT MAKING AIRCRAFT FRANCHISE 
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STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA'S Ws 


PLANE = 
me 7! >. ¢ 


Lead deposits cause of frequent spark-plug fouling 


In order to boost octane rating of some aviation gasolines to 80, 
tetraethyl lead is added to the fuel. In light plane engines this 
sometimes results in lead fouling on spark plugs. As a result spark 
plugs must be cleaned frequently to prevent failure. To eliminate 
this and other difficulties, Standard of California was a leader in 
producing unleaded 80-octane aviation gasoline which was en- 
thusiastically welcomed by light plane operators, Chevron Avia- 
tion Gasoline 80 is recommended for virtually all engines under 
450 horsepower. 












A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 
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woo CHEVRON omen 





“RPM” reduces costs for Alaska Coastal Airlines 


**Since changing to RPM Aviation Oil our engines are in much 
better condition at overhaul time than ever before,” writes O. F. 
Benecke of Alaska Coastal Airlines. ““We have also found that 
we may operate our engines for longer periods between overhauls 
on RPM Aviation Oil. We have been able to increase this time 
to over 800 hours and find engines in such excellent shape that 
overhaul periods may be extended to even longer periods... oil 
consumption remains low, starting is readily accomplished and 
there is a noticeable lack of foaming.” 





How to pick the right hydraulic oil for your plane 


Standard of California has perfected three petroleum oils for 
hydraulic systems, struts and brakes with synthetic rubber seals. 
RPM Aviation Hydraulic Oil No. 1 has proper viscosity to min- 
imize leakage, and is recommended for personal planes. RPM 
Aviation Hydraulic Oil No. 2 is lower in viscosity and is designed 
for use at temperatures below minus 40° F. RPM Aviation Hy- 
draulic Oil No. 3 is similar to No. 2, but its anti-corrosive com- 
pound makes it valuable in protecting hydraulic systems in storage. 


Famous 
Standard of 
California products 





CHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS are AMATION 
good at airports throughout the United States GASOLINE 

and Canada. Ask your Standard Airport Dealer 
in the West...or write to Standard of California, 
225 Bush St., Room 1618, San Francisco 20, Cal. 
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C-15 Control Unit 


T-11A VHF Transmitter 


R-15 VHF Receiver 
A-12 Antenne Unit 


HE UNIQUE A.R.C. method of airborne radio 


Systems Engineering through Unit Assembly Your complete VHF Communication and 


provides a means of building a complete VHF sys- . . 
tem—step by step—to meet individual requirements. Navigation System can be Assembled 


The A.R.C. Type 17 System illustrated — tunable with A.R.C. Engineered Units 
VHF Receiver, 5-channel VHF ‘Transmitter and 
Control Unit — can be installed now to obtain the 
immediate advantages of VHF. To these items can 
be added such equipment as the VHF Omni- 
Directional Range Receiver (with provision for 
Localizer and Two-Course Visual-Aural Range 
Operation), extra LF Range Receivers and VHF 
Transmitter Units as required to cover necessary 
frequencies, 

Unit assembly was pioneered by A.R.C. during 
the early 1930’s, and was widely used by the Army 
and Navy during the war. It provides a flexible 
installation, easily fitted to space available, quickly 
removable for maintenance, and adaptable to indi- 
vidual operational requirements. 

VHF Omni-Directional Ranges are now under 
construction by the CAA on a country-wide basis. 
VHF communication is already available with many cede ett Gia, Gea, CE Gecdins oi 
of the CAA Towers and Airways Stations. TODAY : is the heart of the Type 17 and other A.R.C. 
is the time to plan for VHF radio facilities in your multi-channel VHF systems. All A.R.C. 


aircraft. For full information write, Dept. F-5 units are built to meet the rigid require- 
ments of the CAA for Approved Type 
Certification. 

























GOOD DESIGN TAKES TIME 


Over four years of specialized engineering 
development have led to the current pro- 





ioonton, N. J. 
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HERE'S ALL-CLEAR VF TRANSMISSION 


FOR PERSONAL PLANES 
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PATUNING IE 


PAT-504 
rh: TRANSMATTER 








A COMPLETE Radio Package in 8 Pounds! —_‘V. 1. F. Modernization of Radio Installations 


Here is everything you want in personal plane radio! The advantages of static-free VHF transmission can 
1. 5-channel VHF air-to-ground transmitter with a easily be added to your present radio by installing the 
range of 75 miles or more. PAT-50 VHF transmitter. Get the “all-clear” air-to- 


2. Medium frequency range and broadcast receiver. 
3. Direction finding loop connection. 


4. Built-in power supply for both. All in a handsome ; : ra ame 
unit 634” deep, 6%” wide and 5%” high; weighing plane. Weighs only 2% pounds, is 5%” deep, 4” wide, 
only 8 pounds complete with shockmount! 4” high—complete with shockmount,. 


ground communication of 75 miles or more in a unit 
designed exclusively by Bendix Radio for the personal 





“ag LOOK FOR THE SIGN OF THE GREATEST NAME IN AIRCRAFT RADIO 
PUTHORIZES a 





Or 


SERVICE DEALER 
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The plane... 
MEYERS “MAC 125” 


This 2-place, side-by-side, low-wing, cantilever monoplane of all-metal 
construction is designed for the private pilot who must get in and out of 
comparatively small airports and still have at his disposal sufficient cruis- 
ing speed to make good time cross-country. Cabin windows and wind- 
shields of “Lucite” acrylic resin provide excellent vision. 


The enclosure... 


OTHER [i Muara DU PONT “LUCITE” 
USERS OF 


*““LUCITE”’ 


HOW TO GET THE BEST RESULTS FROM 
“LUCITE”’ — To clean off dirt and grit, wash 
the enclosure with a soft cloth or sponge, 
dows and windshields was prompted by the __ im warm soapy water. Rinse the sponge 

often to remove grit. Finally, flush the 
well-known advantages which this mate- surface with clear water and allow to dry. 


“Our decision to use ‘Lucite’ in all win- 





RIGHT WAY— Always 
use a soft cloth or 
sponge, plenty of 
clean water to pre- 
serve the smooth 


rial offers,”’ say the makers of the Meyers 
Mac 125. ‘‘From our standpoint, the most 








important of these are the durability, 





. : ‘ : surface. 
Beech “Bonanza” strength and lack of distortion of ‘ Lucite’.”’ 
ri P : WRONG WAY—Trying 
‘ In increasing numbers, the designers of to wipe off “Lucite” 


enclosures with a 
dry rag may cause 
scratches, impair 
vision. 


the new planes are recognizing and using 

SaaS “eee” the advantages of Du Pont ‘‘ Lucite.” E. I. 

y du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics For added protection, wax “‘Lucite.’’ After 

Dept Room 255 Arlington N.J you have thoroughly cleaned the enclosure, 
*9 ) ) 7 Ue 


apply a thin, even coating of a good auto 
body wax to protect the plastic. 








1 








FOR VISION—“LUCITE” transmits over 90% of light 
rays. Can be formed in one piece, eliminating ribs and 
blind spots. 


FOR SERVICE—“LUCITE” stands up to the weather, Se teu par ore 


eg bagis s 


hot or cold. Does not warp. In normal service, lasts for the ; s = 

life of the plane. “Lucite” is shatter-resistant, light in weight. f Ss i 

Has good dimensional stability; resists vibration. as = 
an a. 2 : ‘ =< as : . . 

FOR INSTALLATION LUCITE is easy to install and care BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 

for. It costs even less, in medium and greater thicknesses, THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Republic “Seabee” 






than other plastics sometimes used. ~ 









The Model 1400 now joins the Edo post-war series 
of floats for personal planes. These floats, engineered 
from 21 years of Edo experience, were further refined 
by quarter-scale model tests in an experimental towing 
tank. Only Edo uses towing tank research on floats 
for personal planes. ‘ 

Improved performance and lower cost, through 
simplified design, are their main features. But the 
1400’s have many other advances. Like the new Models 
1650 and 2000, they are light but very rugged. Pre- 
cision construction gives complete interchangeability 
of parts. They are easy to install and maintain. 

The Edo 1400’s have curved tops with deck rails, 
external keels and chines, “Speedo” hand-hole covers, 
resilient bow bumpers which are also removable, and 
a simplified gear. They are available through aircraft 
dealers and seaplane base operators. Ask your operator 


or dealer for details. 
WRITE TODAY — for these Free 
booklets. Details on float flying, 
Edo-equipped planes, float bases, 
sites and construction. Just send 
a post card or letter. 


FLYING 


Model 1400 


May, 1947 


Anew and superior float, 
to give improved 
performance to 


Aero 


nca Champions 
* 


Edo Aeronca Chiefs 


* 


$985 auscombe St 


Ivaires 


Piper Cub Specials 


In this experimental towing tank at the Stevens Institute of 
Technology a quarter-scale model of the Edo 1400 float is shown 
in a position just before take-off. Note the absence of spray. 
Towing tank tests gave accurate data on taxiing, take-offs and 
landings under all load conditions. 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


141 Second Ave., College Point, Long Island, New York 
In Canada: MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., Winnipeg 
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Visiting relatives several hundred miles away is an easy week-end round-trip flight for this Stinson Voyager owner and family. 








od 


America’s most useful personal plane! 
The great new Stinson Voyager tor 47/ 


OME owners of the stunning new 2/st 
S Anniversary Stinson Voyager tell us 
they bought it because it is so easy to fly. 

Others chose it because of its depend- 
ability, its inherent Stinson stability, 
and its ability to get in and out of small 


fields. 

But all Voyager owners agree that 
perhaps the feature that pleases them 
most is the supreme utility of this popu- 
lar ““fly-anywhere” plane. 

The Voyager carries a useful load of 
965 lbs. Cruises at 125 m.p.h. Maximum 
speed, 134 m.p.h. Take-off run, only 590 
ft. Rate of climb, 755 f.p.m. Service ceil- 
ing, 15,650 ft. Stops in 290 ft. after 
landing. 

Flaps for quick take-offs and slow, 
short landings . . . built-in wing slots for 
safety. Inherently spin-resistant. Oleo 
spring-draulic landing gear for smooth, 


cushioned landings. 


Two-way radio, with dome loud- 


speaker landing and navigation 
lights . .. starter . . . dual engine muf- 


flers... hydraulic brakes. Cabin interi- 
ors, designed by Henry Dreyfuss, are 
sound-proofed and air-conditioned. 

See the beautiful new 4-place Voyager 
at your Stinson dealer’s, or write for free 
illustrated brochure to Stinson Division, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Dept. C, Wayne, Mich. 


Stinson 


FOR 21 YEARS—AMERICA'S 
MOST USEFUL PERSONAL PLANES 





See The Stinson Flying Station Wagon — Amer- 
ica’s first personal “cargo” plane. Specially 
reinforced cargo compartment (24 cu. ft.) in 
2-tone plywood paneling with tie-down straps. 


A side-loading baggage compartment offers 
an additional 11 cubic feet of carrying space. 

Load capacity: pilot, full gas tanks (40 gal- 
lons) and 552 cargo pounds. The two rear seats 
can be replaced to make it a 4-place plane. 





You save... 
Man-Power 
Man-Hours 
Money 
with a company 


owned 
BEECHCRAFT 


DONANZA 


RAVEL TIME, including all the “‘wait- 
i around,” is a dead loss to pro- 
ductive effort—and an expense in addi- 
tion. With the 172 mph, 4-passenger 
Bonanza, one to four executives or 
other personnel can go and come—in 
luxurious comfort and free of fatigue 
—at a tremendous saving in time and 
money. 


The Bonanza is the first thoroughly 
economical 4-place plane for business. 


For rest 


FLYING 








In regular use, the Bonanza’s direct 
operating cost runs as low as one cent 
per passenger mile. And this is so be- 
cause its payload, speed and range re- 
quire but 165 horsepower—less than 
half the horsepower formerly needed 
to do the same job, which is no mean 


aeronautical achievement! 


The Bonanza is fully equipped for 
travel any time, anywhere, with two- 
way radio, landing lights, instruments 


and relaxation! 


BEECHCRAFT 


®@ Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 172 mph; 
Range, 750 miles 


and heater. Because of scientific sound- 
proofing, the cabin noise level is re- 
markably low—scarcely that of an 
open-window car traveling at 55 mph. 
Standard also are electric retractable 
tricycle landing gear, landing flaps and 
controllable propeller. 
4 4 “« 

There is a Beechcraft distributor 
near you who'll give you more facts 
and figures. We are now delivering 
Bonanzas on the large backlog of firm 
orders created by the heavy demand 
for this airplane. Additional orders will 
be filled in the sequence received. 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
Kansas, U.S.A, 


OR ANZ 


MODEL £35) 
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: By CURTIS FULLER 
| er) Managing Editor of FLYING 
ARSHFIELD, WIS., went air-minded during one 
i high-pressure week last January. A team of avia- 
Spee ena rete Hieerawtes Sookes We Hortus 
local airport operator to sell the theme “Everyone Can 
a Fly.” The city dutifully declared the occasion “Marsh- 
field Aviation Week,” and co-operated whole-heartedly 
in the program. When, the show was over, nearly 
100 businessmen and their wives had been given air- 
plane rides and a good many wrong ideas about flying 





30 more Wisconsin ¢ ‘The plan is sponsored by ~ Ty 
pecumytug wrt Cul weg Wis., distributors Barber Al Nehring, an enthusiastic pilot, 
of Beechcrafts, Ercoupes and Republic Seabees. The sold 12 @ight courses. Here he gives « 
Anderson formula is to go into each dealer’s town with sales telk to Customer D. J. Minchart. 
its well-organized staff and blanket the community with 
pro-aviation promotion designed to get civic leaders 
and businessmen actually flying. That is the reason why 


Man-in-the-street is target of unique 
aviation campaign in Marshfield, Wis. 










Ercoupe is taxied down Central Avenue, 
Marshfield's main business street, as three 
planes fly in close formation overhead. 


Instructor Shwery gives final advice 
to City Attorney Fred Rhyner, who 


soloed in one day as part of program. 
Radio aids promotion. Nurse Gerrie 


Ecke tells flight impressions in inter- 
view with Announcer Leon Medwed. 





Anderson sends his own planes and pilots to supplement 
those of his local dealer. 

E. Merritt Anderson, head of the organization, believes 
that most everyone realizes that aviation is here to stay. But 
they don’t realize that that fact applies to them. The only 
way to bring it home is to get people out into airplanes and 
flying. They take off, land, manipulate the controls in flight. 
Of 80 Marshfield businesmen and women who flew in one 
day during this promotion, all but four actually took off and 
landed the Ercoupes the first time they had their hands on 
the controls. This, Anderson is convinced, is the way to sell 
aviation—and, of course, airplanes. 

The tightly-knit little task force that Anderson sends into 
his dealers’ towns is headed by J. Douglas Edwards, general 
sales manager and director of (Continued on page 64) 


Pilots co-operated in pro- 
motion. The Rev. W. B. Bar- 
ron (right), flying pastor, 
manned the plane exhibit. 
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street. 


Lions Club Vice-president Howard Rice (standing, right) intro- Woman's Club hears ex-Mustang Pilot James Hernly. Programs 
duces Speaker Douglas Edwards, who invited members to fly. were also given at senior high school, Rotary and Elks’ Club. 
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Aeronca Champion is 
model in which Jeanne has 
logged most of her 800 
money-making hours of in- 
struction and delivery hops. 


Lucky scarf he sent her 
from Italy is adjusted for 
Jeanne by Fiancé Jimmy 
Polisini, ex-AAF pilot, be- 
fore she makes ferry flight. 
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ir-Minded Miss 


Jeanne Coffey, Aeronca’s flying secretary, 
makes her college flight training pay off 





old Jeanne Coffey of Middletown, O., is doing her part to dispel 

it. Jeanne learned to fly at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., and 
now she’s cashing in on that experience by instructing, test- 
hopping, and ferrying Aeroncas from the Middletown factory to 
buyers throughout the country. When there’s no flying to be done, 
Jeanne doubles as a secretary at Aeronca offices. 

In all, Jeanne has logged over 800 hours of instruction and ferry 
flights. Of the 75 students she has instructed she admits that the 
men seemed to assimilate training a bit sooner than the women— 
“perhaps because they’re more mechanically minded.” 

Pictures on these pages show how Jeanne mixes stenography and 
flying. If she isn’t taking dictation in one of the company offices, 
she’ll be out on the flight line. Often she spends her lunch hour 
there, munching a sandwich while giving one of her students a 
cockpit checkout. Most likely she’ll be wearing her “lucky scarf”— 
a gift from her fiance, Jimmy Polisini, when he was flight officer on 
a Skytrain in Italy. Now Jimmy is home studying dentistry and 
Jeanne does the flying. The scarf? Well, it’s sort of a combined 
symbol of their teamwork and a good-luck charm for an air- 
minded miss who has made college flight training pay off. END 


|’ THERE'S any doubt about woman’s place in aviation, 21-year- 


aS han re Ee 
a at © Se as th we 


Taking dictation (left) 
from A. F. Davis, Aeronca 
official, Jeanne makes the 
most of time between de- 
livery and instruction flights. 
But she'll even use a lunch 
period (below) to instruct 
a student (Gordon Hile- 
man) in flight procedures. 


PHOTOS BY 
JOHN DEAN 

















THESE PHOTOS WERE TAKEN AT 550 M.P.H. 


Exceptional clarity of jet plane cerial photos isemphasized by series taken over an areca about 10 miles 
long, from San Pedro to Long Beach, Calif., in a fraction over one minute. The FP-80 made the run 
1+ 500 feet. Camera was a K-17 with a 12-inch lens, mounted in nose of the modified Slate flare ilels 


Partial installation is shown in nose of 


FP-80. Foreground is K-22 40-inch camera. 














X 


After development, huge 150-foot film Hollywood and Vine, famed street corner of the movie ital, was photographed from 
rolls are checked on a long viewing table. 5,000 feet at 550 m.p.h.—yet photo.is so sharp automébile tire tracks may be seen. 


s PHOTO JET 


Jet camera planes take amazing 
aerial photos at 500-plus m.p.h. 





\ A 


tastically high speeds with the Army’s new jet photo plane— 
the Lockheed FP-80A modification of the Shooting Star. Pho- 
tos at 500 m.p.h. from 40,000 feet are so sharp you can even count 
railroad ties—yet the plane can take equally sharp photos from 
‘only 500 feet. Main reason for the success of the new jet photo 
planes seems to be their vibrationless flight. The smoothness of 
jet engines plus the absence of propellers produces flight SO smooth Photo planes fly so fast that this craft, piloted 
that the cameras can be mounted solidly, without the ordinary vi- by Col. Leon W. 6 "J" division of 1946 Ben- 
: S : . a y Col. Leon W. Gray, won ivision o n 
bration-proof mountings, according to C. L. “Kelly” Johnson, 
Lockheed’s chief research engineer. Various camera arrange- 
ments are used. Temperatures in the insulated, thermostatically- 
controlled camera compartment are regulated to permit pictures 
with outside temperatures as high as 116° and as low as —50°. 


PHOTOGRAPHS CONTINUED ON. NEXT PAGE 


stay bigs aerial photographs are being taken at fan- 


\ ce 


dix race. Cameras mounted in nose replace guns. 
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Fillinger’s 
Farm Machine 


By 
ROBERT C. HARE 


Gunk-yard parts were used 


to build this farmer's plane 


Ernest Fillinger warms up 28-year-old Lawrance L-2 engine on 
his 17-year-old Prest Pursuit for air survey of "El Rancho Aero." 


to Muroc Army Air Base, lies Ernest T. Fillinger’s “El Rancho Aero.” It 

consists of a 1,600-foot airstrip carved out of Fillinger’s Mojave desert 
alfalfa farm. The strip is connected to his ranch-house courtyard and hangar 
by a 200-yard taxiway. Fillinger’s plane is a 17-year old lightplane powered by 
a 28-year old engine. With it he combines business and pleasure flying and, 
incidentally, satisfies a mechanic’s bent for tinkering. 

Fillinger is an old-timer in aviation, and so is his plane. It’s a single-seat, 
Prest Baby Pursuit, the last of seven manufactured at Arlington, Calif., by Clar- 
ence Prest in 1929-1930. Its engine, still more ancient, is a three-cylinder, 
Lawrance L-2 constructed in 1919—an ancestor of the Whirlwind and Cyclone 
series. The whole business is an amazing collection of spare parts assembled 
with mechanical ingenuity that cut its cost to junk-yard figures. 

The Prest carries an NX license which prohibits its (Continued on page 84) 


Ac 15 miles northeast of Lancaster, Calif., just off the highway leading 


Flight completed, Fillinger taxies into ranch courtyard as Son Darrell comes out to discuss the 
work which his dad's aerial inspection indicates is needed on their Mojave Desert alfalfa farm. 
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T OD A Interim air force types are (left to right) Republic Thunderjet, Northrop Black Widow, Boeing Superfortress; 


we AAF 


Gndifference to aviation threatens even our interim air 





force. And who can say what will come in the next five years? 
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there is the war-tested Douglas Invader and later innovations such as Consolidated XB-36 and North American Twin Mustang. 


By WILLIAM WINTER 


force-in-being. Remove that air force-in-being and 

you remove the only thing that any potential ag- 
gressor now fears. For the heavy long-range bomber is 
the only means in existence of transporting and dropping 
an atom bomb. 

But we do not have that air force-in-being today. We 
do have a crack group of B-29s, the one that took part 
in the Bikini tests, and a handful of other bomber and 
fighter groups. And we have a plan for a 70-group pro- 
gram which is now getting off to a modest start but which, 
apparently, is to be hamstrung every step of the way by 
the sort of thing that would make Billy Mitchell turn 
over in his grave. 

General H. H. Arnold, battlewise retired chief of the 


I) iesce-n- security rests squarely upon a strong air 


Army Air Forces, talks of the “polar concept.” All the 
world powers with their industrial centers lie in the 
northern hemisphere, between the 30th and the 65th 
parallels of latitude, within present-day bomber range of 
each other. All bomber routes and the routes of pilot- 
less aircraft and guided missiles, crisscross the top of the 
earth. No one can accuse Arnold of not being a realist 
when he said, “The first line of the nation’s defense lies 
now to the north, between America and that attack 
which surely will come from over the pole. From that 
trans-polar attack no land army or naval force can de- 
fend the nation.” 

Now commanded by Gen. Carl Spaatz, who Arnold 
once referred to as our greatest air strategist, Air Forces 
planning revolves around (Continued on page 74) 


The air war of the future will be fought at supersonic speeds above the stratosphere. Will Congress provide money for research? 











Only engine hoods protect Navy's fabric-covered Boeing N2S trainers, yet they are ready to fly when the snow is cleared away. 


The Hangar Problem 


Weather-proofed with good paint and canvas hoods, 
your plane could spend its lifetime in the open air 


By Comdr. RALPH F. YAMBERT 


HY aren’t more private planes being sold? There 

are dozens of answers to that question. But perhaps 

the most common is that there are not enough hang- 
ars, and that rentals on existing hangars are higher than 
the ceiling of the planes for which they are designed. If 
this be true (and you have only to visit any airport to 
see that it is) private flying may have some important 
lessons to learn from military aviation—lessons which in- 
dicate that airplanes can be kept in good condition, even 
if they must be left outdoors. 

From almost a standing start, the Army and Navy 
doubled, tripled, quadrupled—then doubled again—the 
number of airplanes in their collective custody. During 
those years the services were not bothered with hangar 
trouble for the simple reason that there was not enough 
building material to build a roof for those acres of wings 


30 


even if there had been time and labor to do the job. Asa 
matter of fact, military people had long ago given up the 
general use of hangars anyway. By studying their record 
for maintaining aircraft in all kinds of weather, it’s pos- 
sible for the private plane owner to learn a few pointers 
that will keep his airplane in first-class condition until he 
can get it under a roof. There are only a few basic rules 
to follow, which both the Army and Navy now use. 

To investigate this point further I asked the opinion of 
Lieut. Comdr. John B. Spillsbury, engineering officer at 
Naval Air Reserve Command headquarters in Glenview, 
Ill. John is an old timer at the job of keeping airplanes in 
top shape. He began as a boot reserve seaman at one of 
the first Naval Air Reserve stations, at Oakland, Calif., 
back in 1928. For more than 18 years he has worked on 
all kinds of aircraft, from fabric-covered jobs with dozens 
of exposed parts to sleek metal models. He has per- 
sonally re-covered scores of airplanes, rebuilt dozens of 
others from the wheels up. He (Continued on page 68) 
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HOW NAVY WEATHER-PROOFS PLANES 


Paint tires, protect from oil, Fabrics should get 10 coats of 
says Lt. Comdr. John Spillsbury. sun-resistant dope, one of wax. 








Engine covers are “must.” Plexi- Exposed cables must be kept 
glas, propellers also need covers. clear of grease, rust or dirt. 


Hangarless planes like these at Vail Airport, 
Los Angeles, will last just as long as those 
in storage, says author, if given proper care. 














fobble your words, then read this. 


and lawyers, is an exact subject. Unlike the others, it is simple 
and concise once you get the hang of it. This you must achieve 
if you want to fly around busy airports. 

Unfortunately, the ether waves are being cluttered by the babblings 
of “uneducated” lightplane pilots, causing confusion and delays for 
everyone around the terminal. 

Sales Engineer, “ffadio, Incorporated CAA and FCC have cut red tape to the bone to promote private 
flying and as a result many personal plane pilots are not learning the 
bare fundamentals of radio procedure which are designed to speed 
aircraft movements efficiently at large airfields. For there are no 
examinations, no instructions, “no nuthin’.” 

The pilot needs a restricted radiotelephone permit which he can get 
from a CAA examiner upon presentation of his pilot’s license. His 
plane needs an aircraft station license, obtained by filling out an ap- 
plication blank supplied by the radio manufacturer and submitting it 
to the Federal Communications Commission. That’s all. 

Proper procedure with aircraft two-way radio begins when the pilot 


J eviews radio terminology, like the specialized lingo of doctors 


Mike Qalk is a two-way exchange. Here, controller at Orchard Place Airport, Chicago, directs Stinson Voyager 150 on its take-off. 
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MANY PILOTS DON'T KNOW 
HOW TO HOLD A MIKE 


Pilot above has correct technique; all the varigfions 


at right are wrong. The mike is held flat agag 


in a vertical 


the midline of the lips. Talk slowly ing#fedium pitch. 


Word or Phrase 


Roger 


Ack 


Wilco 


Say age 


ain 


Isay again 


“I will 


Verify 


Message for you.. 


repeat” 


Send your message. 


Read back ........ 


That is correct... 


Words 


i 





+ lips, 
position, and slightly to gg®@ side of 





HERE'S WHAT TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY IT 


Meaning 
have received all of your last transmission.” 


Used by originator—“‘Let me know that you have 
received and understood this message.” 


“Your last message received, understood, and will 
be complied with.” 


Used at end of a message and requires an answer 
from the recipient. 


Used at end of a message and no reply is expected. 


By itself means “I must pause for a few seconds.” 
If longer than a few seconds or if ‘“‘wait’’ is used to 
prevent another station transmitting, it must be 
followed by “out.” 


. The word repeat or any phrase involving “repeat” 


will never be spoken in radio-telephone communi- 
cations since it has a distinct military usage, unless 
written into text. 


“Check coding, check text (subject matter) with 
the originator and send correct version.” 


.“I wish to send a message to you.” 


“I am ready for you to transmit.” 


“Repeat all of this message back to me exactly as 
received after I have given ‘over’.” 


. “You are correct.” 


(a) As a reques st—“Communication is difficult. 
Please send every phrase twice. 

(b) As information—‘Since communication is dif- 
ficult, every phrase in this message will be 
sent twice.” 


“An error has been made in this transmission. The 
correct version is .. .” (from the originator). 


“What you have just said is incorrect. The correct 
version is . . .” (from the recipient). 


“I hereby indicate the separation of the text from 
other portions of the message.’’ To be used only 
when there is no clear distinction between text and 
the other portions of the message. 

































Number Spoken as 
44 FO-WER FO-WER 
80 TE ZE-RO 
136 WUN THUH-REE SIX 
500 FI-YIV HUN-DRED 
1478 WUN FO-WER SEVEN ATE 
7000 SEVEN THOW-SAND 
16000 WUN SIX THOW-SAND 
Feet Expressed as 
15 Field elevation one five 
120 Field elevation one two zero 
400 Field elevation four hundred 
1758 Field elevation one seven five eight 
2000 Field elevation two thousand 

















Numeral | Spoken as Numeral Spoken as 
ry) ZE-RO 5 FI-YIV 
1 WUN 6 SIX 
2 TOO 7 SEVEN 
3 THUH-REE 8 ATE 
4 FO-WER 9 NINER 
Time 


Spoken as 








0000 (midnight). . 


0920 (9:20 AM) 
1200 (noon) 


1643 (4:43 PM)... 
2347 (11:47 PM) 


Two 


Zero zero zero zero 
Zero nine two zero 
One two zero zero 
One six four three 


three four seven 











A Able .- 
B Baker -+-«- 
C Charlie -+-- 


H How «-«e- O Oboe 


I Item «- P Peter «---« 
J Jig «--- Q Queen ---« 
D Dog -e K King -«- R Roger e--« 
E Easy . L Love «-«-« S Sugar eee 
F Fox ee-e M Mike -- T Tare 
G George ---« N Nan -e U Uncle ee- 
oe es ees oo ence 7 
S. asens O «06% G «ees ~ 


cree 


V Victor eee 
W William e - 

X Xray -ee 
Y Yoke e@ee 
Z Zebra --es 

















EMERGENCY SIGNALS 














> Radio- 
Mear.ing telephone Radiotelegraph 
Distress MAYDAY | SOS 
Distress PAN 
(aircraft in violent 
maneuver) | 
Urgent (aircraft) |PAN PAN 
Urgent (other) |PAN xxx 
| 
Safety SECURITY TCr 
Automatic alarm Series of 12 dashes sent in 
one minute; duration of 
each dash four’ seconds; 
interval between dashes 
one second. 








POSITION REPORT IN CORRECT SEQUENCE 











Sequence Example 
1. Plane’s Call 9732 
2. Pilot’s last name Brown 
3. Position 2 mi. E. Amarillo 
4. Time over reported position One three one five 
5. Altitude Three thousand 
6 


. Flight conditions Contact 














understands the failings of ordinary speech, including too 
rapid speech, poor phrasing, sloppy enunciation, unsuit- 
able pitch level, lack of rhythm, and poorly controlled 
voice level. Combine these with unstandardized proce- 
dure and you have utter chaos which no operator can 
hope to understand. 

The radio transmitter microphone must be held prop- 
erly against the lips, vertically and slightly to one side 
of the midline of your lips. It must not be held away 
from the mouth, beside your cheek, or directly in front of 
your mouth. Press the contact button down firmly be- 
fore you start to talk and don’t release it until you’re fin- 
ished. Remember next time a telephone operator discon- 
nects you in the middle of a call, that’s what chopped off 
radio transmission is like. 

Talk slowly—about half the speed of ordinary conver- 
sation and similar to the radio speed of the late President 
Roosevelt. Talk in phrases, pausing slightly between each 
phrase but not between words in a phrase. Talk plainly, 
enunciating each syllable carefully and prolonging the 
vowel sounds. The voice should be strong without shout- 
ing; steady so that each syllable sounds about equally 
loud. The voice should be medium to medium high 
to get best carrying power over the plane’s noise. Talk 
rhythmically as if in time to music. If you sit erect, your 
throat won’t tire during the long conversations which are 
sometimes necessary. 

On the listening end you should keep up with the mes- 
sage, taking time at the end to “fill in” gaps which you 
didn’t hear. Pay attention, not gllowing other things to 
interfere. Know your messages—those you are likely to 
hear; protect your ears from unnecessarily loud noises. 
If the mesage is broken up due to interference beyond the 
pilot’s control, the pilot should ask for a repeat message 
until clear. 

One of the first musts to learn is the following phonetic 
alphabet, known to every military pilot or seaman: 

Numerals should be rolled (as in “thuh-ree”, “fo-wer”, 
“fi-yiv”, “niner”), or emphasized, as in “wun”, “too”, 
“zero” and “ate”. The others are pronounced as they are 
spelled. Call signals such as “AB” are always said as 
“Able Baker”. 

Other than these phrases and the phonetic alphabet, it 





is simply a matter of omitting “the’s” and “a’s”, keeping 
matters as concise as possible, and being logical and 
straightforward. There are some other rules, such as 
saying “one three thousand” for “13,000” while you say 
“twelve thousand” for “12,000”. This rule applies for all 
figures above 12,000. Time is expressed in four digits— 
9:30 a.m. would be “zero nine three zero”, while 9:30 p.m. 
would be “two one three zero.” 

Suppose we are taking off in Ercoupe NC 94138 from 
Washington National Airport, destination Newark. We 
address “Washington Tower,” naming it first to catch the 
attention of the tower operator who has many radios blar- 
ing away at him. If we wanted to talk to the Washington 
Airways Communications Station we would call “Wash- 
ington Radio.” 

Ercoupe—“Washington Tower, this is Ercoupe nine 
four one three eight—over.” 

Tower—“Ercoupe nine four one three eight, this is 
Washington Tower, go ahead.” 

Ercoupe—“Washington Tower from one three eight, 
request taxi instructions, over.” 

Tower—“One three eight, Roger. Wind northwest 
one five. Cleared to runway three two. Altimeter 
three zero zero four. Time zero nine five six.” 

Ercoupe—“One three eight, Roger, Wilco.” 

While taxiing to the runway the pilot should be alert 
for other instructions from the tower and ask for help, 
if needed, at a strange field. Arriving at the runway, the 
pilot should wait for “Ercoupe nine four one three eight, 
take position and hold” or “. . . cleared for take-off.” 
This clearance comes once the pilot has run up his engine 
and is ready for take-off. 

Immediately after take-off, pilots may want their time 
off the ground. When requested, it is given in minutes 
only. “Ercoupe one three eight, off at one two” (i.e., 10:12 
a.m.). 

Normally the pilot will listen on the control tower fre- 
quency until outside the airport traffic zone, when he may 
leave the tower frequency without further contact. If 
he wants to leave the frequency before leaving the zone 
or if the tower desires to permit him to leave the tower 
frequency before quitting the zone, the clearence should 
be: ‘“Ercoupe one three eight, this is Washington Tower. 
Over Mason Springs four six at two thousand, cleared to 
leave tower frequency.” 

Other than routine operations can be given as ; 
cleared to make right turn”, “. .. cleared to make straight- 
in approach”, “. . . cleared to practice low approach to 
airport”, “. . . cleared to make touch and go landing.” 

On cross-country flight, the same procedure applies al- 
though the pilot can identify his aircraft as NC-94138, 
which sometimes eliminates the necessity of re-identifica- 
tion in conditions of heavy traffic. 

At about 10 to 15 miles from the destination, the pilot 
calls the control tower for traffic instructions. It would 
run as follows: 

Ercoupe—“Newark Tower, this is NC nine four one 
three eight. Over...” 

Tower—“NC nine four one three eight, this is 
Newark Tower, go ahead.” 

Ercoupe—“Newark Tower from one three eight, 
fifteen miles southwest at three thousand, request 
traffic instructions, over.” 

Tower—“One three eight, Roger. Fifteen south- 
west at three thousand, wind is west northwest, run- 
way 27, call on downwind leg, over.” 

Ercoupe—“One three eight, Roger, Wilco.” 

Upon reaching the downwind leg, contact is again es- 
tablished: 

Ercoupe—“Newark Tower from one three eight, 

on downwind leg, over.” (Continued on page 85) 
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Low cost of NATS is achieved with most modern equipment, such as four-engined Skymaster and GCA unit at Kiangwan Airfield, Shanghai. 





THRIFTY AIRLINE 


Air travel is cheaper. 
NATS study tells why. 


ILLIONS of dollars can be saved by utilizing air 

transport to its full capacities, according to studies 

of comparative costs of air and surface travel com- 
pleted by Rear Adm. J. W. Reeves, Jr., commanding 
officer of the Naval Air Transport Service. The NATS 
survey could have tremendous significance if readapted 
to commercial use by private business firms. 

Though confined entirely to the Navy, the study points 
up substantial savings possible to business not only in 
direct cost but in the larger savings of time, reduction of 
inventories at distant bases, and so forth. 

In wartime, of course, personnel must be moved to key 





locations in the shortest possible time. Some cargo must 
be transported rapidly. Spare parts which move by ship 
often take weeks to arrive at their destination while the 
planes which need them are grounded. 

Despite the fact that NATS had 50 planes in the air 
every minute, day and night, during the height of the war, 
only about 43 per cent of required air lift in the Pacific 
area was carried by NATS up to V-J Day. This was be- 
cause the radius of time saving by air transport had not 
been fully grasped, Admiral Reeves says. It was also due 
to the difficulties the service had in obtaining an addi- 
tional number of planes, even when its routes covered 
30,000 miles. 

An example of time-saving, when every American 
wanted it saved, was in the air evacuation of wounded 
from forward areas. It was found that three airplanes 
could perform the work of one hospital ship, doing it 
more quickly and efficiently, not to mention the enor- 
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mous lift in morale and the personnel’s more rapid return 
to duty 

One of the biggest savings that could be effected in the 
Navy by use of air transport is in carrying personnel. 

With a peacetime Navy of 500,000 men it is estimated 
that personnel in a constant travel status will be about 
five per cent, or 25,000 men on the move. Ships and rail 
speeds average about 50 m.p.h., against an air speed 
average of 200 m.p.h. In simple arithmetic, this means 
that the number of Navy personnel in travel status could 
be reduced by about 75 per cent if air transport were 
used entirely. 

The Navy personnel would be at their posts in a matter 
of hours by flying, against a matter of weeks if by ship— 
a delay which could affect efficiency of naval operations. 
The Reeves report shows that 18,750 units of man-days 
would be saved by air transport alone 

The report gives a comparison of costs of travel by air, 
ship and rail. In each case what is called “payroll cost 
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per mile” is included because the pay and allowances of 
each Navy man are continued all the while he is in travel] 
status. 

Since air travel is considered first-class, the study takes 
into consideration all first-class travel, although enlisted 
men in the past have traveled second and third class at 
considerably reduced rates. The report goes so far as to 
say that enlisted personnel should not thus be discrim- 
inated against and that air travel would end such dis- 
crimination. 

When long travel periods are involved, the $7 per day 
allowed traveling officers when paying their own ex- 
penses and $3 per day when traveling on Government 
transportation amounts to a sizeable sum. However, this 
additional expense was not included in the “payroll cost 
per mile” study. 

The tabulations show that it would cost the Govern- 
ment a 3.35-cents payroll item per mile for a Navy captain 
and a fare of 5.1 cents per mile, or a total of 8.45 cents 
per mile, to travel by rail. This is compared with air 
travel costs for the same captain of 0.42 cents payroll cost 
per mile; 4.8 cents fare per mile or a total of 5.22 cents 
per mile—a savings over rail travel of 3.23 cents per mile. 

By the same calculation, it would cost a total of 10.00 
cents per mile to transport the captain by ship, against 
5.94 cents per mile by air or a savings of 4.06 cents per 
mile. 

To send personnel by ship, the fare cost is only 4.68 
cents per mile, against 5.50 per mile by air. But then it 
might take weeks to travel by ship to Pearl Harbor from 
San Francisco, for instance, and only 15 hours by air. 
The savings in salary paid during that period change the 
picture considerably in favor of air. 

Military men found that the morale of troops is almost 
exactly proportional to the speed and regularity of the 
transportation available to and from the United States. 
With regular air schedules, no man in any base or station 
will be more than 60 hours from home. 

Admiral Reeves states that the concept of military air 
cargo needs a complete reevaluation. Movement of air 
cargo on a large scale during the war was urgent. Sup- 
plies were delivered by air despite the fact that no suit- 
able cargo-carrying planes were available for transporting 
them. 

“To rely on converted commercial’ aircraft and other 
makeshift types in the future will be costly, inefficient 
and a gamble with national security,” he warns. Airplane 
spare parts shipped during the month of July, 1945, by 
surface carriers, for example, totaled 25,500 tons, against 
150 tons by air. And yet the average time from date of 
requisition to date of delivery for the surface carriers was 
183 days, against 30 days for airplanes. 

A high degree of obsolescence is placed on aviation 
spares, yet their dispatch by slow ship resulted in stock- 
piling in excess of six months of these vital parts. 

Average value of shipments of aviation spares was 
calculated by the aviation supply office to be $7 per 
pound. A six-month stock pile is over 18,000,000 pounds, 
worth $126,000,000. Air shipment of this material would 
quickly have reduced the stockpiles, making the parts 
available at fronts where planes were grounded for need 
of them. 

The report urges that air transportation be used wher- 
ever possible for items valued in excess of $5 per pound. 
Using the new existing commercial rate of 20 cents a ton 
mile and the average distance in Pacific shipments as 
3,000 miles, the cost of shipping by air is 30 cents a pound 
to overseas Pacific points. 

A six per cent saving in stockpiling would absorb the 
total air shipment cost. Actually, however, greater sav- 
ings than this will be expected since replacements by air 
arrive six to eight times faster (Continued on page 98) 
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Lights for the Small Port 


Cnan portable lighting system is but one of at least three simi- 
lar systems recently developed for small airports by manufacturers. 


Portable airport lights permit 


night flying at minimum cost. 


IGHT flying is now possible at small airports with 

three new portable lighting kits which have recently 

been made available. They have been designed to 
sell for a fraction of the cost of a permanently-installed 
lighting system and yet give a high level of illumination 
for night-flying needs. 

The systems are manufactured by D. W. Onan & Sons, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., the Pioneer Electric Company of 
Los Angeles, and the Westinghouse Electric Corp. All 
use much the same idea. The outfits consist of a gas- 
driven generator unit with its own light standards and a 
set of reflectors to outline the runway and mark the 
ground level. 

The generator in each case is mounted in a compact 
rubber-tired trailer which can be pulled by one man or 
towed by a car. The Onan unit can work lights from 32- 
to 220-volt loads and is a reconversion product of that 
company which sent portable generators and motors to a 
hundred fighting fronts during the war. 

The reflectors used by Onan (Continued on page 97) 


Reflectors (inset and below) resemble cro- 
quet wickets. They can be set out or picked 
up quickly by an airport attendant in a car. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned to help 
the pilot and prospective plane owner 
evaluate aircraft now on the market. 
Only aircraft holding a CAA Approved 
Type Certificate are flown. The author 
is not a professional test pilot. He 
evaluates each aircraft through the eyes 
of an average private pilot who flies 
an airplane either for business or sport. 


Standard Ross model differs from de luxe version on opposite page in that it does not have cockpit canopy nor brakes. In this 


form it is expected to sell for $1,800. Early version of this plane had 40-h.p. engine, but 65-h.p. engine will be standard. 


EAREST thing to an inexpensive flying motorcycle is the Ross 
Sportplane (Mode] RS-2L), a little parasol-winged lightplane 
that has been flying since 1938 but is not yet in production. 

Like the motorcycle, this airplane’s chief value is in its compara- 
tive low selling price (about $1,800 in production quantities) and in 
its low operating cost. 

To get low price, of course, you must eliminate every unnecessary 
bit of equipment, wood, metal and fabric possible. That’s what 
Orrin Ross has done. For example, there are no shock absorbers on 
the landing gear; the balloon tires do the job quite satisfactorily. 
The tandem cockpits are as bare as it’s possible to make them. 
There’s a stick, throttle handle and rudder pedals in each. Only the 
front cockpit has the instruments: airspeed, altimeter, tachometer, 
compass, oil pressure and oil temperature gauges, nothing more. 
The standard airplane will have open cockpits; a Plexiglas canopy 
(like that shown in an accompanying photograph) will cost $80 
extra. Even the brakes are $56 extra. 

As a matter of fact, this is such a “bare” airplane that you can’t 
help but be aware of it all the time you're flying it. The engine 
noise—even with the covered cockpits—is deafening. There is no 
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Deluxe version has a hatch over both cockpits ($80 extra) and brakes ($56). Visibility and performance of this “flying 
motorcycle” are excellent, but engine noise in the cockpits is high. Gas tank is in the fuselage just ahead of front cockpit. 


muffler on the 65-h.p. Lycoming, and the exhaust stacks 
bang away just a few inches in front of you. The fuselage 
is simply the customary bare metal-tubing job, with the 
one layer of fabric over it—cockpits included. You can 
see light through the fabric that keeps the wind out of the 
cockpit. ; 

All this, of course, is precisely how you would go about 
producing an airplane with the lowest possible selling 
price. That Ross has done an excellent job, and still main- 
tained high safety standards is evidenced by the fact 
that this little airplane has had Approved Type Certificate 
No. 732 since 1940. 

I flew this airplane on a snowy, blustery day from 
Fitzmaurice Field, a small private field on the south shore 
of Long Island. The pilot who flew with me had just had 
the ship up for flight testing following repairs on the 
wing spar. He put the little ship through its paces so 
thoroughly that everyone on the field came out to watch. 

In a climb from take-off I clocked the Ross at just over 
550 f.p.m. We were carrying gross weight, including 12 


gallons of gasoline. The fuel tank is in the fuselage just 
ahead of the front cockpit. 

Maneuverability in the air was excellent, the 65-h.p. 
engine giving this 995-pound airplane plenty of zip. The 
stalling characteristics also are excellent; it just mushes 
forward and drops its nose below the horizon. There 
seems to be plenty of aileron control at all times. The 
Ross can be spun, but you have to work at it. 

I had no opportunity to do any cross-country flying 
with this ship. The weather was getting progressively 
worse, especially for so small and light an airplane. 
Landings and take-offs, meanwhile, were quite normal 
despite the lack of shock absorbers. It takes a couple of 
landings to get accustomed to the fact that the cockpit is 
so close to the ground. Otherwise the Ross handles well 
on the ground with its brakes and steerable tail wheel. 
Landings and take-offs can be made extremely shart be- 
cause of its light weight and 38-m.p.h. stalling speed. 

Despite its 90-m.p.h. cruising speed the Ross is not a 
cross-country airplane. But it (Continued on page 96) 
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Edwin A. Link 


Army Link school typified scores of similar units here and overseas that cut pilot-training time in half, reducing the costs 
some $300,000,000 and saving countless lives. Instructor (lower left) checks "crab" record and radios directions for a student “flight.” 


The MIGHTY LINK 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN 


Associate Editor of FLYING 


Ed Link's "toy" set a great wartime training record 
and its peacetime task may be even more important 
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Production line was used to meet military demands for these ANT-18s and more complex models 
built later. More than 8,000 trainers have been purchased by our air forces. The British bought 320. 


Latest Link is School Trainer. 


Designed for classroom use from elementary grades through college, 


it simulates lightplane flight, has same instrumentation. Earphones plug in for group instruction. 


ICTORY in World War II would have cost fantastically 
more in materiel and manpower if it hadn’t been for 
the Link trainer. Two decades ago airmen were 

totally unimpressed by “Ed Link’s toy.” But that was be- 
fore it won renown as the world’s most cosmopolitan 
piece of aircraft equipment and had made its $300,- 
000,000 contribution to the war effort. And important 
as that task was, Link Aviation, Inc., of Binghamton, 
N.Y., believes the trainer has even more serious work to 
do. A simplified version, already in production for the 
nation’s classrooms, aims at giving us the most air- 
minded generation on earth. The whole business adds 
up to a saga of American ingenuity and enterprise. 

Ed Link began his gadgeteering in 1929. His workshop 
was a basement room of his father’s organ factory—the 
project, a device that would reduce the cost of flight train- 
ing for students already hard hit by the depression. Weeks 
later the first Link trainer had taken form—a rough 


replica of a plane with fuselage, stub wings and tail. It 
was mounted on a universal joint with stick and rudder 
controls connected to valves in a set of bellows actuated 
by an electrically-driven vacuum pump. Geared to do 
simple turns and banks, the mechanism flashed a warning 
light whenever it was allowed to deviate from correct 
flight attitude. 

At the flying school operated by Ed and his brother 
George, the trainer scored a hit with their 75 students. 
Certain that he was on the right track, Link began work 
on converting the prototype into a device that he believed 
would sell—an instrument flight trainer. To the instru- 
ment panel he added turn-and-bank indicator, airspeed 
indicator, vertical speed indicator and magnetic compass. 
With cockpit hooded, Link soon had students “flying” by 
instruments. 

By 1931, Link had his gadget ready for its first public 
demonstration. Covering the demonstration, the New 

4l 








York Post described the trainer as a “Blind Flyer Pilot 
Maker” and publicized Link’s claim that he could teach 
students to fly for only $85 through its use. Everyone 
seemed properly impressed, but there were no sales. 

Undaunted, the Link brothers loaded the trainer on a 
truck and took it to St. Louis, Mo., for an aircraft ex- 
hibit. But officials refused to enter the gadget as an ex- 
hibit. In desperation, Link set up his own show—selling 
rides for 25 cents. Business boomed. Pleasure seekers 
at the exhibit swarmed around the trainer, eager to ex- 
perience the sensation of being at the controls. Follow- 
ing the exhibit, Link sold more than 100 trainers for 
amusement purposes. 

Determined, however, to prove the value of the device 
as a training aid, Link set up controlled courses to meas- 
ure how much flight time it actually saved. George Link, 
who was not a pilot, was among the students who took a 
thorough course in the trainer. He soloed a real airplane 
after only 42 minutes of dual instruction. Other Link- 
trained students required an average of an hour and a 


half of dual before they were considered ready for solo, 

Then, in 1932, the New Jersey National Guard unit at 
Newark Airport borrowed a trainer. The trainer created 
such an impression that one of the officers decided the 
regular Army should take a look and had it shipped to 
Bolling Field, Washington, D.C., for an Army Air Corps 
demonstration. Army men recalled that demonstration 
two years later, when the Air Corps ran into catastrophe 
in the attempt to fulfil air mail contracts. Link was 


summoned to train a group of Army pilots in instrument 
flight. Result was that the Air Corps adopted the train- 
ing for all its pilots and the Link boom was on. 
Beginning that same year, 1934, the Link organization 
grew from seven employees to more than 1,000 during 


Instrument panel on the Link Model 45 (left) was much 
like those on Army AT-6 and Navy SNJ trainers. It provided 
for complete synthetic training in instrument flight. Instru- 
ments on the school trainer (below) have been simplified 
to approximate only those found on the average lightplane. 


production peaks. That year, too, marked the first foreign 
sale—to Russia—and the beginning of an international 
Link clientele. In 1937 the Link Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd., was organized in Gananoqua, Canada, to build 
trainers for the British market. And by the time World 
War II rolled around, some 35 foreign countries were 
using Link trainers. Japan had purchased just enough for 
an unsuccessful attempt to duplicate their manufacture. 

When the United States entered the war, the armed 
services contracted for the entire Link trainer production. 
Company engineers immediately began development of 
models which would meet all Army and Navy training 
requirements. Already the trainer was a far more com- 
plex gadget than was dreamed of when that first “base- 
ment model” was put together. Magnetic devices had 
been added to cause turning error in the compass. There 
was a modified bank indicator that caused the ball to roll 
out, simulating centrifugal force during a skid. Radio 
instrumentation had been developed. “Altitude” systems 
had been devised for a model (Continued on page 90) 











Grand (ental 
Convenient to the city, with 
over 200 planes and scores of 






operators, this airport has a 


paved runway 3,760 feet long. This California personal flying center 


is jammed to its airport fences, with little relief in sight. 











Twenty-one A&E mechanics service the 220 planes based on this busiest airport in Los Angeles County. Seven miles east of the city, the port 
has a single 3,200-foot oiled runway, no tower—and an air traffic problem. Tie-down is $15 monthly. Nearest transportation is one-half mile. 


By GAITHER LITTRELL 


Photographs by Don Downie 


IKE a good many other big city areas, private flying 

conditions are not so bright in the metropolis of Los 

Angeles. More than 4,000,000 persons now live in Los 

Ms Angeles County, about 15,000 of whom are private pilots. 

; Q Monrovia In the main they use the 15 CAA-designated airports within 

sitet 30 miles of Seventh and Broadway. Thirteen of these are 

pictured on these pages. Divide up the 1,775 aircraft at 

present estimated for Los Angeles County and you have 

f ‘ yh tee 118 planes per airport. Then add the 500 new planes to be 
El “LOS ANGELES : aed delivered and it sums up to very crowded conditions indeed. 
ate oo. < * Until the Los Angeles County Master Airport Plan—only 
“i L now being formulated—shows results, there is no relief in 

sight. Maybe it’s the weather, but hangar facilities are al- 

most non-existent. Only eight ports have storage facilities 

and they house but 100 planes at $35 to $50 per month. The 

rest are tied down for $10 to $25 monthly. Dual runs $11 to 

$15 per hour; solo rates are $8 to $12. Some ports serve 

good meals, a few offer overnight lodging. Ground trans- 

portation is generally by private auto. Altogether, L.A. is 

plenty air-minded but costs and inconveniences are high. 


The 15 airports of the Los Angeles area are probably the busiest 
of any comparable part of the country. They base |,775 airplanes 
currently and Angelanos have another 500 aircraft on order. 
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Sixteen miles from the city, with accommodations for 200 planes, 
this port has one 3,200-foot bituminous runway. Neighbors are try- 
ing to close it as a nuisance and are seeking $1,000,000 damages. 
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Basing 180 planes, Compton is 10 miles out but bus transportation 
is available. The sod field is 3,600 x 4,500 feet with oiled taxi- 
ways. Tie-down fees are $12 monthly and there is a restaurant. 
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A pleasant cafe and a cocktail bar serve customers at Central, eight airline miles 
from mid-Los Angeles. The port bases 160 planes, has a 3,250-foot oiled runway. 
Rental in the four storage hangars is $35 monthly, tie-down rates are $15, 


This bulging little airport handles 150 planes whose owners happily pay $15 per 
month for the privilege of tie-down space and the use of its 2,600-foot runways. 
They have to watch the high lines on the approach. A bus line is handy. 
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The 150 planes based here have a 2,600-foot oiled runway and a sod runway, but 
they must beware high power lines on the approach. A bus stops at the field 
and tie-down is $15 per month. Efficient fuel service island (right) gases planes. 


Ten miles out of the city and crowded with 130 planes, Rosemead's oiled runway 
is 3,200 feet long. Final approach, at left, must be inside or over wires in back- 
ground. There is a small restaurant; interurban trains stop just a half mile awav. 
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Ventriloquist Edgar Bergen owns this airport with its 3,400-foot oiled runway 
and tie-down space for 80 planes. There's a large cafe, restrooms, and porches 
where pilots may wait for the bus that comes to the door. Tie-down fee is $15. 


Interurban station is handily located only about two blocks away from this airport, which is 18 miles out from the heart of town. 
Monrovia has a 2,600-foot gravel runway, a snack bar, and 50 planes which are tied down here for the fairly standard rate of $15. 
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A 200-foot-wide oiled runway serves the 42 planes using El Monte, 12 miles out 
from city. Final approach is over a dairy whose understanding operator lowered 
haystack (right) so that normal glides could be made. Planes don't bother cows. 


One of the newest and best-patterned airports in the district, Torrance is 15 miles from downtown Los Angeles and has one large 
asphalt runway 2,400 feet long. Four taxi strips paralleling main runway are shown below. Planes are parked by a “follow me" car. 
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Flim Actress Frances Langford 
(right) ties down new Stinson 
at Clover Field, which hes just 
been reopened to privete fly- 
ing. Only planes with two-way 
radio are allowed to use field 
since Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany also uses two big concrete 
runways. Fifty private planes 
are based here. Location is 14 
miles from the city, one-half 
mile from the nearest bus line. 
Proposed expansion may house 
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Five zones are covered by Decker's Airport Guide, a booklet for each zone (see item). 


DECKER OFFERS AOPA DISCOUNT 


OPA members may obtain the 1946 

Decker’s Airport Guide for payment 
of handling costs, and the 1947 Airport 
Guide is available at a discount. 

Published in five editions (each cover- 
ing one of the areas shown above), the 
guide may be purchased in a set or by 
zone humbers. Airport information listed 
in each booklet includes name, address 
and telephone number of field, length and 
condition of runway, repair and mainte- 
nance facilities, landing fees, tie-down 
fee, and transportation and hotel facil- 
ities. 

Special arrangements made with DAvE 
Decker, AOPA member 19387 and | pub- 


lisher of the Guide, enables members to 
purchase the 1946 edition, as a sample of 
the revised and expanded ’47 publication, 
for 10 cents each or 50 cents per set. 

The new edition will be released in 
June and members’ discounts give them 
the set of five booklets (regular price $8) 
for $5. On individual copies (regular 
price $2) the AOPA price is $1.50 per 
book. 

To order the 1946 publication, indicate 
the zone or zones you desire and forward 
your remittance to AOPA, 1319 F Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Please include 
your AOPA registration number if you 
wish to obtain the AOPA discount. 


LOG OF RECENT UNIT ACTIVITY 


URING a recent field trip J. B. Hart- 
ranft, Jr., General Manager of the 

AOPA, met with unit representatives and 
individual members in Seattle, Wash., 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., 
and Shreveport, La. 

The SEATTLE Uni is backing State Avi- 
ation Bill 265, providing (among other 
things) for the installation of emergency 
landing strips in the Cascades. 

Requesting the San Mateo County and 
Municipal Planning Commissions to ad- 
vise the group when application for con- 
structions that may interfere with airport 
traffic and approach channels are made, 
the SAN FrRANcIScO PENINSULA UNIT states: 
“If private flying and aviation industry 
are to be encouraged in San Mateo Coun- 
ty airports must be protected. 

Five committees have been formed by 
the Tri-State Unir (Pennsylvania) as a 
result of the “eight-point program” memo 
forwarded to all units. Committees are: 
THomas E. McDONALD, 26518, and KEn- 
NETH KINGSFORD, 26289, unit development; 
Patrick FARREN, 26875, and FrRAncis R. 
Kastory, 26885, membership; WAYNE 
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KNIGHT, 5136, and Frep BanscnH, 30228, 
airports; Henry BuLirscH and ROBERT 
JAMES, 26288, Airmarking. 

Another newcomer is the Dakota UNIT, 
located in Lemmon, S. D., organized by 
THomas D. SPENCER, 24079. 

Pacific Grove, Calif., pilots under the 
leadership of JOHNNIE JOHONSEN, 2640, 
expect to complete the organization of a 
local unit in the near future. 

Active AOPA Units are meeting in the 
following cities (non-unit members may 
obtain officer’s addresses by contacting 
national headquarters): 

Safford, Ariz.; 
Oakland, Pacific Grove, Rio Hondo, Sac- 
ramento, San Francisco, Stockton and 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Moline, [ll.; Des 
Moines, Mason City and Sioux City, Ia.; 
Boston, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Tulsa, Okla.; Trenton and Underhill, 
N. J.; Buffalo, Jamestown and Rochester, 
N. Y.; Akron, O.; Pittsburgh and York, 
Pa.; Lemmon and Rapid City, S. D.; Seat- 
tle and Tacoma, Wash., and Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. 


Bowman, Hynes, Lodi, 


Lew. | 


NORTH CAROLINIANS 
GET NEW AIRPORT 


REE transportation to town is furnished 

AOPA members at the new Gastonia, 
N. C., Airport, operated by LAWRENCE 
Martin, AOPA 29005, and Brown W. Wr- 
son, AOPA 5439. The field has full repair 
facilities. Inspections are on a flat rate 
basis. An estimate of repair work, guar- 
anteed as to maximum, will be given the 
customer and additional repairs are made 
only with the owner’s approval. Com- 





Pilot's lounge at Gastonia, N. C., airport. 


plete with modern restaurant and com- 
fortable pilot’s lounge (above), the field 
is 12 miles west of Charlotte Municipal 
Airport, has two 3,600-foot runways. 


NEW AIRPORT ACT 


‘é4DERSONS filing ‘Airport Nuisance 
Suits’ should be required to post a 
$1,000 bond to cover court costs and legal 
fees”—so reads a statement made recent- 
ly by C. A. Watson, California attorney. 
Spurred by a Southern Flight article 
(written by John H. Frederick) which 
emphasized the need for state legislation 
to protect airports, Watson, California at- 
torney began work on a bill for the state 
legislature. He further stated, “A plaintiff 
would not be so anxious to bring suit in 
abatement if he were compelled to post 
a bond.” 

Frederick’s proposed bill read: 

“An act relating to causes of action at 
law or in equity arising from flight of air- 
craft over lands and waters of this state. 
Be it enacted... . 

“Section 1. No cause of action at law 
or in equity based upon flight in aircraft 
over lands or waters of this state shall be 
maintained unless other than nominal 
damage results therefrom, or unless irre- 
parable damage will probably result 
therefrom.” 

“Section 2. This act shall take effect 
immediately.” 


DEMAND A HEARING! 


F A Civil Aeronautics Board complaint 
is lodged against you—face it in per- 
son. That is the advice of Donald M. 
Davis, safety legal division CAB, who 
believes that too many pilots hurt them- 
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selves by waiving their rights to hear- 
ings. Davis puts it this way: 

“Pilots, mechanics, and others against 
whom complaints have been filed fre- 
quently waive their rights to hearings. 
As a result, excessive penalties often are 
imposed because the CAB examiner is 
not fully aware of all the facts. 

“If a complaint is filed against you for 
a breach of Civil Air Regulations, a letter 
and statement concerning the hearing will 
be enclosed with the complaint. Read the 
letter carefully, submit your answer in 
accordance with instructions and (if you 
have a good defense, or if you have any 
matter in extenuation or mitigation of 
your violation) request a hearing so that 
you can place all the facts before the 
Board’s trial examiner. 

“By waiving your right to a hearing, 
you lose the opportunity of facing your 
accusers and your right to cross-examine 
them, as well as compelling them to tes- 
tify under oath. A study of cases in 
which hearings have been held reveals 
that penalties have been less severe and 
many cases have been dismissed. 

“Hearings will be scheduled at a time 
and place convenient to you. If you re- 
ceive a complaint, communicate at once 
with the AOPA for counsel and advice. 
Do not waive your right to a hearing 
until you hear from your Association.” 
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[MARKING THE AIRPORT 


STANDARDIZED system of daytime 

marking for small airports, devised by 
the CAA, has been presented to Govern- 
ment and industry groups for considera- 
tion and comment. Designated “Seg- 
mented Circle Marker” the new system is 
a variation of the solid circle previously 
recommended by CAA. 

Unlike the solid circle, placed in the 
center of the landing area, the segmented 
circle is constructed off the usable land- 
ing area, and gives the pilot a central 
source of complete airport information. 
Signals incorporated in the system in- 
clude airport location marker, wind di- 
rection indicator, landing direction indi- 
cator, traffic-pattern direction indicator, 
“off-runway” condition markers, runway 
or strip orientation and length markers, 
emergency-landing-only signal and closed 
field signal. 

The circle’s location would vary at dif- 
ferent airports but selected sites should 
frame the circle so that maximum visibil- 
ity will be obtained from the air, on the 
ground and from the ends of all runways. 

Panels of the marker can be con- 
structed of sheet metal, concrete, stone, 
wood, or any weatherproof building ma- 


Segmented circle, CAA-pro- 
posed airport marking system 
was conceived in manner illus- 
trated by Engineer Clyde Carl- 
strand (left). 
it tells length and condition 


In use (below), 


of runways, wind direction and 


landing pattern (see story). 








terial. Maintenance costs will be con- 
fined to repainting of the panels. 

If the segmented circle is approved, 
state and municipally owned airports con- 
structed or improved under the Federal 
Aid Program may list it with construction 
expenses. Private airport managers may 
defray expenses by selling advertising 
space to gas and oil companies or local 
aeronautical firms. 
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Shown above is segmented markings 
for a three runway airport. Segments 
outside the circle indicate direction and 
length of runways, each full bar repre- 
senting 1,000 feet. Bar inside circle at 
E/W runway means that area adjacent 
to this runway is unsafe for taxiing. If 
this bar were placed in the dotted posi- 
tion it would indicate that emergency 
landings only would be permitted on the 
runway. Traffic indicator at center shows 
that an unconventional right-hand pat- 
tern is in use; the windsock over it calls 
for use of the NW/SE runway. Bars in 
the dotted cross position would indicate 
that the field is unsafe for operation. 
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What was left of this plane gave evidence that it stalled at low alti- 
tude and spun in before its pilot could recover. Pilot was student who 
had been flying above overcast until CAA communicator ordered him to 
return to contact flight. Wreckage showed carburetor heat was not on, 
icing theory supported by reports of “motor missing." Pilot was killed. 





OPA, in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Board, For instance, three airplanes were damaged recently by 
A again presents “WHAT HAPPENED?,” a series of AOPA members who forgot a safety rule every pilot 
authentic accident and analysis reports, taken di- knows—‘“Never swing a prop without wheels chocked or 
rectly from the CAB Safety Bureau files. with cockpit unattended.” The accident reports state: 
These records reveal more forcibly than words that the AOPA Pilot “A” attempted to start his plane with the 
accidents shown here and tabulated on the opposite page starter but was unsuccessful. The wheels were not 
were the result of “pilot error.” chocked and when he deplaned and swung the propeller 
Remember, all of these accidents could have been pre- his aircraft ran away from him. Pilot A’s plane sustained 
vented had the pilot taken the necessary precautions! damages and also broke the propeller of a nearby aircraft. 
Next month AOPA staff members and CAB officials Cost $143.60! 
will explore weather accidents and prepare a special pi- AOPA Pilot “B” placed chocks in front of the wheels, 
lot’s view report for AOPA members. turned on the ignition switch and pulled the propeller 
In addition to the accidents reported here, it has been through. It is assumed Pilot “B’s” arm hit the throttle as 
called to our attention that carelessness in ground han- he turned the ignition on for the engine started quickly 
dling of planes costs aircraft owners thousands of dollars and the plane “jumped” the chocks and hit a small build- 
annually. Simple observance of rules with which every ing. The right wing was completely destroyed, the left 
airman is familiar would eliminate most of this expense. wing and fuselage were damaged. Cost $758.66! 


Penalty exacted for carelessness, this plane is complete washout, its pilot dead. There were no witnesses to accident, but 
evidence indicated that pilot lost control of his aircraft when he encountered zero-zero conditions and spun in. Pilot, who had 
been observed in reckless flight, insisted on making flight despite minimum conditions and warning of worse weather en route. 

















A crash crater like this produces little indication of what happened. The half-buried wreckage was 





damaged to such an extent that it could not be determined by investigators whether the accident was 
caused by failure or fouling of the controls. Eye-witness accounts, however, did establish the fact that the 


aircraft stalled during an acrobatic maneuver and dived into the ground. In direct violation of CAR, 


neither pilot nor passenger had parachutes—and they lacked altitude for acrobatics. Both were killed. 








A GROUP ANALYSIS OF 100 AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY PILOT TECHNIQUE 


(Compiled for AOPA's safety series by the Safety Bureau, Civil Aeronautics Board) 








NATURE OF ACCIDENT 


FATAL 


EXTENT OF INJURY 


EXTENT OF DAMAGE 





SERIOUS MINOR 


NONE 





SPIN-STALL 
Landing approach stall 
Stalled at 75-100’ in climb. . 





Take-off with insufficient flying < (ee Siedens 
ann ota o us cide phdemieheeeaesuarewreines ; 
Low altitude stall Sia 

Stall following aerobatics. i RES nee ere Te Te 
Stall while flying in instrument weather ; 


COLLISION 
No instrument rating—flew into ground 
Flew into trees at night—tow ceiling... ... vere 
Struck mountain flying through cloud formation. . 
Crashed into hillside—fog . caicewe 
Landing approach collision with fences. 
Take-off collision. .. . . 
Collided with ground during aerobatics... 
Reckless flying—collided with poles, persons, etc. 
Flew into mountain at night. . : 
Turned to avoid tree—crashed into ‘ground 


FORCED LANDINGS 
Failed to use, or improperly used carburetor heat 
Pulled gas cut-off valve for carburetor heat... .. 
Pilot lost—exhausted fuel . ea 
Pilot intoxicated—exhausted fuel... . 
Take-off after experiencing engine trouble—engine failed. 
Stalled in turn after engine trouble 


LANDING ACCIDENTS 
Overshot or undershot fiel 
Applied excessive hg ‘ RCE EEL ES 
Lost—struck obstructions..................... 
Hard landing. ..... 
Wheels up landing 


TAKE-OFF ACCIDENTS 
Take-off after successful forced landing 
Short fleld—stalled plane off... 
Short field—unable to become airborne . ERTS 
Attempted steep —— turn after take-off. 

Heavily loaded plane in light wind—stalled—mushed in 
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~ TAXIING ACCIDENTS 
Taxied into parked aircraft... .. 





PROPELLER ACCIDENT 
Deplaned to remove object from path of aircraft. . 
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RECIPROCAL RIGHTS 
GRANTED AOPA-RAC 


gora members visiting England will re- 

ceive courtesies of the Royal Aero 
Club of Great Britain, according to an 
announcement made by J. B. Hartranft, 
Jr., AOPA general manager, and Rupert 
L. Preston, secretary general of the Royal 
Aero Club. 

The reciprocal arrangement, completed 
by officials of the two organizations last 
month, gives transient AOPA credentials 
to all RAC members traveling in the 
United States. AOPA Units and individ- 
ual members have been requested to ex- 
tend every possible courtesy to the Eng- 
lish pilot-members of the RAC. 

AOPA is negotiating with other foreign 
aviation clubs to obtain a similar arrange- 
ment, with special emphasis on Central 
and South American republics. 


WIN BOOSTER AWARD 


ILVER AOPA identification bracelets 
for securing ten new members were 
won by “Booster” Members FRANK PEAR- 
SON, 3423; B. M. Joxnson, iiizs: T.. P. 
RASMUSSEN, 549; and L. R. TUENGEL, ‘21468. 
Bracelets bear the AOPA wings and 
are engraved with the winner’s name and 
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registration number. To receive credit 
for new memberships, print your name 
and AOPA registration number at the top 
of each application blank. 

Booster members credited with 20 
members receive, in addition to the brace- 
let, a flight calculator. The instrument, 
made of celluloid, has only a few parts 
and calculates drift angle, course, head- 
ing, magnetic or compass reading, wind 
speed and direction, duration, air-speed 
correction for altitude and temperature 
and corrections for variation and devia- 
tion. On the reverse side of the calcu- 
lator a flight log may be kept with pencil 
notations that can be washed off easily. 





MOTTO: ‘NO BITE’ 


Another indication that AOPA’s cam- 
paign for sparing the private pilot from 
exhorbitant charges and _back-of-the- 
hand service at fixed bases is succeeding 
can be reported from Jirele-Neer Sky- 
ways Company, Municipal Airport, 
Springfield, O. Jirele-Neer service motto: 
“No Bite.” 

“Split-second service, reasonably 
priced, is our goal,” the Skyways organ- 
ization states. 

Indications are that neighboring air- 
ports will adopt the same motto and 
the same goal in the near future. 





HE Logdometer, which records ac- 

tual flying hours and minutes and 
reads like the trip-mileage indicator 
on an automobile speedometer, is 
manufactured and distributed by the 
Aero Instrument Corporation of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Weighing slightly over 
one pound, the instrument records 
up to 10,000 hours, beginning when 
slip stream reaches approximately 40 








FLIGHT-TIME RECORDER 


m.p.h. and stopping when it falls be- 
low 10 m.p.h. The manufacturer says 
installation on most airplanes takes 
less than an hour. The instrument 
is entirely automatic, except for 
winding every 30 hours of airplane 
operation. The kit, costing $28.50, is 
delivered ready for installation and 
no battery or electric wiring is nec- 
essary for its operation. 
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ON THE WING 


OLDSTERS ARE SPROUTING WINGS, judging 
from the many letters received by AOPA 
following the write-up of Enwin A, 
Mapuis, AOPA 28231, in the March AOPA 
News. 

Maphis, who solced at 53, is a youngster 
compared with J. M. IsenBercER, AOPA 
31931, winner of his wings at 62, and 
CuHar.es H. Evoy, AOPA 31968, who has 
logged 100 hours since soloing last year 
at the age of 64. 














A 20 PER CENT DISCOUNT ON FREQUENCY 
CHECKS will be given all members by the 
Development Engineering Co., Inc., of 
Houston, Texas. Chief Engineer L. W. 
Peay, AOPA 11276, advises measure- 
ments are made on 15 minutes notice by 
calling Valentine 28171 from 8:30 to 5:00 
p.m. Monday through Saturday. Charges: 
Single frequency $4; two or more fre- 
quencies $3 each, minus discount. 





To AID IN CASES OF OVERCHARGE, AOPA has 
developed an overcharge form. All mem- 
bers who desire to report such conditions 
may use the blank. Bad flying equip- 
ment may be reported on AOPA form 
3/47/278, designed to speed the Associa- 
tion’s detection of defective equipment or 
parts. The overcharge and equipment 
forms are available and may be obtained 
from the national headquarters. 





Sim Dever, AOPA member 9106 and 
President of the Academy of Aeronautics, 
Inc., San Francisco, has advised the Na- 
tional Service Office that the Academy 
lists special rates for AOPA members. 

Standard rate for Link instruction is 
$7.50 per hour. To AOPA members who 
contract for block time the cost will be 
reduced to $6.50 per hour. Ground in- 
struction for private and commercial rat- 
ings has not been reduced, but any mem- 
ber desiring private instruction will get 
special rates. 

The Academy maintains schools at the 
Oakland Airport, San Francisco Airport 
and in downtown San Francisco. 





IF YOU FLY MULTI-ENGINE AIRCRAFT you 
can check out on Navy GCA and wel- 
come, USN high policy has ruled. 

To check out you must arrange in ad- 
vance with the Commanding Officer of a 
Navy base to avoid violating Navy rules 
or upsetting base routine. Current Navy 
personnel shortage prevents check-outs 
of single engine planes, but you can use 
Navy GCA in an emergency. 





DALLAS, TEX., HAS AN ORDINANCE pro- 
hibiting flight over the city at less than 
2,500 feet. Any police officer’s word will 
be accepted as court proof regarding the 
alleged altitude. 

If the reporting officer is a poor judge 
of altitude, the pilot flying higher than 
2,500 feet will still be considered guilty 
in court. 

The safest way is the surest way—fly 
around Dallas. 
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OPA pilots can now get special financing 

rates under normal credit standards 
as the result of a nation-wide campaign 
by the Association, led by J. B. Hartranft, 
Jr., general manager. The rates, which 
include insurance coverage, may be se- 
cured through 62 Consumer Bankers As- 
sociation members, with 23 branches. 

Old rates ran as high as 12 per cent 
on aircraft loans when a financier could 
be persuaded to quote them. New rates 
are four per cent of the unpaid balance 
for new aircraft; five per cent for used 
post-war aircraft; six per cent for pre-war 
and War Assets Administration Surplus 
aircraft. Financing is for 12 months, with 
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REDUCE RA TES TO AOPA | Automatic ‘Chute 


Banks offer low-cost aircraft financing. 


possible options for longer periods. Nor- 
mal credit standards will prevail. If met, 
all you have to do is sign the papers. 

AOPA, Hartranft stated, has no finan- 
cial interest in the plan and exercises no 
jurisdiction over any of the banks. 

“Add-on” costs may be included in the 
balance financed, such as insurance (any 
insurance acceptable to the bank may be 
purchased); CAA registration of lien; 
local record of lien, if required; and title 
search. 

A list of the banks offering this special 
service to Association members can be 
obtained from AOPA’s National Service 
Office. 


PROMOTE PILOT’S PARADISE 


UBBED a “Paradise for Private Pilots,” 

semi-tropical Honeymoon Island in 
the Gulf of Mexico offers hunting, fishing 
bathing and boating. (See rotogravure 
feature on page 19 of FLyInc). 

Located two miles off Florida’s west 
coast, and 25 miles northwest of Tampa 
and St. Petersburg, the isle was first pub- 
licized as a rendezvous for newlyweds 
and later as a vacation playground for 
Jack and Heintz employees. Now owned 
by the Honeymoon Isle Association, it 


already boasts a 3,000 foot airstrip on the 
beach. 

Plans call for a hangar, storage, gaso- 
line and mechanical services by Septem- 
ber, 1947. Some 300 individual hangars 
will be added. Future plans also include 
the construction of 30 two-room guest 
cottages, club house and further recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Honeymoon huts may be reserved for 
$7.50 per night (including meals). 














Honeymoon Island (left), lo- 
cated in the Gulf of Mexico off 
Florida's west coast, is being 
converted into a unique air re- 
sort. Picture below shows the 
3,000-foot airstrip and some of 
the island's tourist cottages. 
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Automatic Rip-Cord, worn by Ade- 
line Gray, famous parachutist and AOPA 
member 22878 (above), electrically opens 
a parachute if the jumper doesn't. In- 
vented by K. W. Johnson, the instrument 
may also be used for dropping supplies. 











PILOTS STUDY SAFETY 


ILOTS favor more strict regulations 

and blame 95 per cent of all accidents 
on themselves, according to a recent sur- 
vey by the aviation department of the 
American General Insurance Companies. 
The survey was made among 100 private 
and commercial pilots. 

Pilots also favored fire extinguishers in 
all planes, CAA-approved maintenance 
standards, repairs by certified mechanics, 
more stringent action against low-fliers, 
higher requirements for a private ticket, 
more pilot weather knowledge, and more 
adequate navigation requirements—for 
the most part by overwhelming votes. 

A close decision came on the 500-ft. 
minimum altitude regulation—45 wanted 
it reinstated, 51 didn’t. 

To the question, “Would you trust the 
safety of your dearest relative with most 
any private pilot?” 81 answered “No!”, 
only 14 “Yes!” 

The pilots were enthusiastic in favoring 
crack-down on dangerous stunting, and 
some even wanted criminal action against 
stunters charged with negligent homicide. 


TRAVEL NOTE 

Top rating is being given by | 
pilots to the Michigan Department | 
of Aeronautics, for their recent | 
publication of Michigan Airports, 
Airfields and Landing Areas, a 
comprehensive survey with maps 
and listings of airport managers 
and ’phone numbers which should 
prove invaluable to pilots. 
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PRAISES INSURANCE COMPANY 

At least some insurance companies play 
ball with the private owner. On Febru- 
ary 22nd, the wind damaged my plane. 
Lawson-Browning Company, represent- 
ing Associated Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., promptly took it to a certified repair 
station and, without quibbling or other 
small talk, assumed their responsibility 
in the matter. I use my plane every day 
to fly to my farm in Delaware and their 
insistance that the work be accomplished 
in as short a time as possible was greatly 


appreciated. 
Cuartes M. Ewrne, 10877 





ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Recently I returned from the Florida 
Air Maneuvers, and found on my trip 
that private flying is not what it’s cracked 
up to be. It appears to be in the early 
crawling days of the automobile industry. 
Not only did I find airports uncomfort- 
ably far from town, but poorly managed. 
Another gripe: I have tried to get infor- 
mation from the manufacturer concern- 
ing my airplane, and find it impossible to 
secure a manual of instruction for the 
care of the plane. Apparently, one must 
find these things out the hard way. I feel 
with the weight of our Association be- 
hind a “lobbying” program, personal 
plane buyers might receive more services 
from the manufacturers—if the manufac- 
turer could be made to feel responsible 


for his product. 
Puiu A. SIGAL, 28969 





THE ‘'BITE’’ AGAIN 

As a result of a recent “Bite” I would 
like you to know I am selling my plane 
and have cancelled an order for a new 
one. When I want to fly I shall hire a 
plane and save a lot of money. Nobody 
is going to put the “bite” on me again. It 
is a costly lesson and from now on I shall 
sit on the side lines and watch the airport 
operators go out of business. 
ANONYMOUS 
@ A review of this case reveals the over- 
charge probably could have been avoided 
had the victim asked for a written esti- 
mate, requested the operator to call him 
before making additional repairs, and 
had not submitted his plane through a 
third person!—Eb. 





CROP DUSTING 
I am about to launch a crop dusting 
service . . . and would like to know what 
steps are necessary to keep within the 
CAR in the conversion of the airplane 
and later on, in the dusting operation 
itself? 
Oscar Scumitt, AOPA 25113 
@ There are no special CAA rules with 
which you must comply in order to en- 
gage in crop dusting. Any conversions 
made on aircraft, of course, must con- 
form to CAA aircraft airworthiness di- 
rectives, and full details with regard to 
specific aircraft may be obtained from 
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any CAA inspector or a reliable A & E 
mechanic. It will be wise for you to 
check with your State Department of 
Aviation to see whether that agency has 
any special requirements with which you 
must comply for the operation of a crop 
dusting business in that state.—Eb. 





C. T. Ludington, president of AOPA. 


KNOW YOUR STAFF 


President of the AOPA, C. T. 
LUDINGTON was one of the small 
group of farsighted aviation enthu- 
siasts who organized the Associa- 
tion in 1939. Ludington has grown 
up with aviation. He began teach- 
ing it, during World War I, as su- 
pervising instructor, Naval Aviation 
Quartermaster’s School, at the 
Naval Air Station in San Diego. 
Among many ventures in aviation 
he was vice-president of National 
Air Transport, Inc. (the company 
held one of the first airmail con- 
tracts) and was associate director 
in charge of aviation at the Frank- 
lin Institute in Philadelphia. Pres- 
ently engaged in aircraft design re- 
search studies, he is the author of 
Smoke Streams, based on his mo- 
tion picture of the same name on 
the fundamentals of aerodynamics. 











LETTER OF THE MONTH 

My father, Eart C. Srincrarr, is an 
AOPA member (30961). I’d love to join 
it too, only I’m not old enough to solo. 
I’m a student pilot at Tri-State under the 
instruction of John F. Doyle. Couldn’t 
you organize an AOPA Junior Club for 

pilots too young to solo? 
Mary SInciar (age 10) 
@ We wish we might include you in our 
membership ranks, Mary, but we must 
wait until you are old enough to solo.—Eb. 


ORCHIDS TO AN OPERATOR 


I wish to put in a plug for an airport 
operator at the Municipal Airport, Guth- 
rie, Okla., who is interested in turning 
out good pilots. He charges the same 
rate ($7.50) for an hour of dual that he 
does for an hour of solo. According to 
him, most people do a lot of solo flying 
immediately after their first solo hop be- 
cause they do not want to shell out an 
extra fee for instruction. By charging 
the same price he feels he can help the 
ones who really want to become good pi- 
lots reach their goal. 

DALE E. Davis, AOPA 18761 





GCA-ILS 

In connection with the GCA-ILS dis- 
pute, I returned from Caracas to New 
York in a Constellation YV-C-AME, of 
which the Captain was L. L. Wassenberg 
(on loan from TWA). 

On November 22, 1946 at 1400 (Paris 
time) en route from Rome to Paris, Was- 
senberg got in on the 6,200-foot runway 
at Orly with the assistance of the U.S. 
Army GCA operated at that point when 
all United States flag airlines were 
grounded by a 200 foot ceiling. Wassen- 
berg repeated this on December 14, 1946 
at the same point with the same plane, 
which is owned by Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolanos. 

AtrrepD L. Wo r, 
AOPA Board Member 





CITE SPECIAL AOPA SERVICES 

I wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion for the assistance you are giving me 
in the registration of my Luscombe. This 
is like hiring an attorney and sending 
him to Washington to represent me. The 
saving of the $5 registration fee will pay 

my next year’s membership in AOPA. 
LEONE M. BurcHFIELD, 24621 





I don’t know who originated the slogan 
of “Bury the Wires—Not The Pilot” but I 
am making it -known throughout the 
country with small envelope stickers. 
One man has asked for 1,000 and is pay- 
ing for the printing and I am giving them 
to anyone who will promise to use them 
to promote flying safety. 


LAVERNE C. GARMAN 
@ The above slogan was originated in 
1939 by members of the AOPA staff in an 
effort to remove power lines near airport 
sites. It is not copyrighted.—Eb. 





Please keep the plane crash pictures 
going in the Pilot no matter what else 
may be left out. I am an investigator of 
accidents and claims for one of the larg- 
est casualty insurance companies as well 
as for the U.S.A.LG. aviation insurance 
group, and I believe this visual presenta- 
tion of the “wages of sin” is invaluable 
to the pilot. 

Georce M. Drmock, 21484 



































REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 





Martin Mars (JRM-1I, top) has new freight version, JRM-2, with 3,000-h.p. engines. Mars prototype at bottom of picture. 


By FRED HAMLIN 


in print, the 1947 National Aircraft Show is scheduled 

for Chicago sometime in November. Probable show 
location—Navy Pier. Plans for two shows, one on the 
east coast, one on the west, have been abandoned, at 
least for this year, but the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion and allied groups will give all help and encourage- 
ment within reason to local show promoters. 


iF CASE the story isn’t announced before this appears 


Smaller Navion? 

Watch for another personal aircraft from North Amer- 
ican Aviation designers, who already have the model be- 
yond the mock-up stage. It will be smaller, less costly 
than the Navion, according to reports, but is Navion-in- 
spired. Not one to enthuse quickly over lightplane pros- 
pects, J. H. (“Dutch”) Kindelberger, NA president, is 
said to be so pleased with the reception of the Navion 
that now he’s very much interested in getting deeper in 
the personal aircraft field. 


Erco's New Planes 

Ercoupe is also beyond mock-ups with two new mod- 
els, a single-engined four-placer and a twin-engined five- 
placer, beautiful both to the eye and ear if the models we 
saw are any indication and the performance expectations 
we were told about are realized. For instance, the twin 





engined plane will, specs say, take off and gain altitude on 
one engine only. Another feature of both planes—dressed- 
up instrument boards and interiors. And both retain 
Erco’s original two-control system. 


Blitz Baedecker 

A number of American Airlines employes have been 
stunned in recent weeks by the generosity of their com- 
pany. Members of the sales department have been getting 
notices that they are to take a trip to Shannon (Ireland), 
London, Stockholm, Oslo, Copenhagen, Amsterdam and 
Berlin in the company’s planes and at company expense. 
Then came the snapper: that trip had to be made in 10 
days flat. Result has been that the “familiarization” trips 
have ended so quickly that sales personnel have hardly 
had time to familiarize themselves with the airplanes in 
which they flew, much less seven European countries. 


More Power to the Mars 

We took a four- or five-mile hike recently over the 
JRM-2 (new freight version of the Mars), and came 
away with no doubts that it could fly non-stop from Patux- 
ent to Lake Constance, Switzerland. Among other things, 
it boasts four 3,000-h.p. engines—12,000 horses across the 
board. And it can carry 13,000 gallons of gasoline, which 
means 78,000 pounds which (Continued on page 100) 






















Worst noise offenders at most airports are surplus 
craft like Texan, although lightplanes get the blame. 


Many-bladed propellers can 
end the light airplane noise 
nuisance, NACA tests show. 


By CLINTIE KENNEY 


than an eight-cylinder automobile purring along a 
highway are possible following recent research by the 
National Advisory Committee For Aeronautics. 

The cure for plane noise, according to the NACA ex- 
perts, can be found in a multiple-blade propeller. 

After extensive experimentation at its Langley Field, 
Va., laboratory over the past year, NACA arrived at 
these conclusions: 

The greatest amount of plane noise comes from the 
propeller. (Engine noise can be muffled.) 

The noise is caused by the propeller’s tip speed. 

Tip speed can be reduced, with equal thrust retained, 
by a fan-type, many-bladed propeller. 

NACA believes this is the only practical answer in 
quieting a propeller-driven airplane. With this new type 
prop the experts say a lightplane can remain almost in- 
audible at a distance of 300 feet. 

This is heartening news to harassed citizens living near 
airports and to jagged-nerved air travelers. It also offers 
hope to the aviation industry which is realizing the in- 
creasing seriousness of the noise problem and is trying to 
do something about it. 

Since early this year a noise reduction subcommittee of 
the Aircraft Industries Association’s Aircraft Research 
and Testing Committee has been at work on the West 
Coast. This group decided that “studies indicate the need 


Priicns gliding through the air with no more noise 
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for the re-design of propellers and modification of engine 
exhaust systems.” 

AIA calls the NACA work “important but still highly 
experimental.” As one spokesman puts it: “We natur- 
ally are interested in noise reduction but efficiency is still 
the main thing. . You can’t sell a plane just because it’s 
quiet. The fellow that flies it wants to get somewhere.” 

The attempt to do something about propeller noise is 
not new. NACA researchers first began to study it 16 
years ago. They got far enough to realize the only way 
to cut down noise appreciably would be to re-design 
either the propeller or the plane. 

War interrupted their investigations but some time ago 
NACA was asked by T. P. Wright, Civilian Aeronautics 
Administrator, to work again on noiseless propellers. 

Starting point for NACA research was the basic theory 
of propeller noise developed in 1936 by a Russian scien- 
tist named Gutin. When a plane is in flight, according to 
Gutin, the air receives a sharp blow as the blades strike 
it. The force of this blow is determined by the number 
of blades and by the number of revolutions per second 
made by the blades. 

Gutin worked out a complicated formula which re- 
solved this thrust and tip speed into decibels—the mea- 
surement of sound as recorded by the human ear. 

The NACA scientists applied Gutin’s sound formula in 
their experiments with revolving propellers. They found 
that when the tip speed was doubled, propeller noise was 
128 times louder! Obviously, tip speed was the main ob- 
stacle to be hurdled. 

The engineers then asked themselves: How can we 
cut down tip speed and retain the same amount of thrust? 
From an aerodynamic standpoint there were two possi- 
ble solutions to this perplexing problem. 














































Stinson Voyager engineers have 
done excellent job in sound-proofing 
and muffling engine, but plane's con- 
ventional propeller is still noisy. 


They could make a larger propeller, but this would 
mean re-designing existing planes. 

Or they could add more blades to the propeller so that 
each blade would need to make fewer revolutions while 
providing the same thrust. 

Working with two, four, and seven-bladed propellers, 
NACA Researcher Arthur A. Regier found that in a 
switchover from two to seven-bladed propeller, the noise 


TAKE-OFF 
DISTANCE 










is reduced nearly 12 per cent even though twice as much 
horsepower is used. With the load per blade reduced the 
Gutin pulses were correspondingly less. 

Regier also experimented on a test stand with the 
propeller for a small plane with a cruising speed of 2,100 
r.p.m. This plane’s two-bladed prop utilized 40 h.p. and 
produced noise at the rate of 107 decibels which was 30 
feet away from the propeller. (Continued on page 94) 
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Quiet multi-bladed propeller shows greater maximum and cruising speeds, and shorter take-off distances than noisy two-bladed propellers. 












HAVE YOU SEEN ? 
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North American XSN2J, new Navy trainer, has |,100-h.p. engine, top speed of 270 m.p.h., and a gross weight of 8,500 
pounds. Equipment includes carrier hook, dive flaps, guns, bombs, rockets. Instructor can “upset” instruments of student. 





Se 


Air-Sea Rescue Catalina (PBY-6A) has droppable life boat under Flying farm wagon devised by Aeronca salesman Jack Dean from 
wing, radar dome above cockpit. Note hand-holds on life boat keel. two-place Chief. Calf made several flights during demonstrations. 
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Swedish lightplane, SAAB-9!, carries three, has 145-h.p. en- Boeing A75L5, latest version of wartime Kaydet, has 190-h.p. flat 
Lycoming, controllable prop. Chinese plan to manufacture 200 a year. 





gine. Top speed is 158, range 650 miles, gross weight 2,200 Ibs. 





Icing tests are being conducted by NACA with this Curtiss C-46 cargo 
plane. Vertical unit on fuselage is to test electrically-heated de-icing. 





New flying suit developed by AAF for overwater flying 
has inflatable bladders (right) and emergency sustenance 
kit. It is impossible for wearer to lie on face in water. 


Short Sturgeon is first British twin-engined plane designed for car- 
rier operations. Top speed is 380 m.p.h., span is 60 feet. The wings fold. 





Homemade lightplane was built in a year by Wichita 
Falls pilot. It has 75-h.p. engine, top speed of 160 
m.p.h., 500-mile range. Span: +5 feet. It is unlicensed. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN ? 


(Continued) 
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Tail-jet helicopter is being tested by Stanley Hiller, Jr., in Palo Alto, Calif. Main Pilot's map case holds 22 feet of airway strip 


power plant is a standard engine, which drives mechanism of simplified main rotor. maps, has plastic face. It weighs 37 ounces complete. 
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Tough boat hull of this Grumman Mallard proved itself when pilot Luscombe seaplane is used by this San Diego tuna fisher for spot- 
landed on runway in darkwhen gear failed. Hull was slightly scratched. ting schools of fish. It has two-way radio, is carried on after deck. 
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Unusual landing photo shows a Catalina at the instant it stalled Percival Proctor is personal plane of British air attache in U.S. It 
and touched water simultaneously. Note elevator in full up position. cruises 150 m.p.h. with 210-h.p. engine. Gross weight: 3,500 pounds. 
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By Maj. OLIVER STEWART 


British Authority, Editor of Aeronautics 


in France. Henri Mignet has been flying a new model 
of his “Pou du Ciel” and many amateurs are now 
hard at work making their own machines. 

An example is the school teacher J. D. Allard. He was 
an enthusiastic model maker and then built a full-size 
machine. The Germans destroyed it but he managed to 
save the engine, a 20-h.p. Aubier-Dunne. And now he 
has just completed an entirely new machine which he has 
made single handed, working in his spare time and on 
holiday. 

The “Pou du Ciel,” which English squeamishness trans- 
lates incorrectly as the “Flying Flea” but which ought to 
read “Sky Louse,” is solely intended for the amateur who 
likes to make things himself. Mignet says that it gives its 
pilots the joy of flight provided they are satisfied with 
flying “not very fast, mot very high and not very far.” 

Mignet has the gift of arousing tremendous enthusiasm 
among the French and there are already quite a few per- 
sons building aircraft to his design. All that is needed is 
to acquire one of the low-powered engines like the Train 
or the Poinsard (they are mostly between 20- and 35- 
h.p.) and to have a moderate skill in carpentry and a gen- 
eral knowledge of mechanics. 


iin Eince aircraft are finding renewed popularity 


New Wren 
In England, also, there are plenty of people who like to 


make things and who would try building their own air- ' 


craft if engines were available. But there is a dearth of 


low-powered engines in Britain. Units like the Cirrus ' 


and the Gipsy are too high-powered and too expensive 
to suit the small and very simple home-made machine. 
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But there are signs that British manufacturers are 
sparing an occasional thought for the poor man who 
wants to fly. The new Wren aircraft is an example. It is 
called the Goldcrest and has a wing span of 25 ft. 3 in. and 
a length of 10 ft. 8 in. But the especially interesting thing 
about it is that it is fitted with a flat four, two stroke en- 
gine of 35 h.p. also made by the Wren Aircraft Company. 


Air-Sea Helicopters 

Among the aircraft used by Britain’s Royal Air Force 
at the air-sea warfare development station, Thorney 
Island, are some Sikorsky helicopters. They are being 
used for experiments in air-sea rescue work at the pres- 
ent time. 

There has been a mild competition between the Royal 
Air Force and the Royal Navy in the matter of helicopter 
work. But, generally speaking, the Navy has shown itself 
more favorably inclined towards moving wing mactkines 
than the RAF. It was a helicopter that landed on the deck 
of the Vanguard when it was on its way to South Africa 
with the King and Queen. 

But, so far, Naval communications have been mainly 
secured with ordinary fixed wing air planes. A Beech- 
craft, for instance, is used for taking high ranking Naval 
officers about their duties and has been given the tra- 
ditional name of the “Admiral’s Barge!” 


Quick Cold Cure 

Vickers worked hard over the Christmas period and 
during the cold weather of January and February to cure 
the Viking aircraft of icing troubles. 

These troubles had forced British European Airways to 
limit the use of the Viking to places where icing condi- 
tions were rare. When the ice built up it produced insta- 
bility in the form of elevator over-balance. The fluid 
de-icers could not deal with it. (Continued on page 88) 





The 3,500 h.p. of new Rolls-Royce Eagle makes it most powerful British reciprocating engine. It was devel- 


oped despite great progress of British gas turbines. 





The Eagle is 24-cylinder H-type, has fuel injection. 








“| Learned About Flying 


From That! no. 90 


By E. F. KINNAIRD 


Captain, American Airlines 
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Author in BT-2 that he cracked up in take-off after landing in a small field. By luck, neither the plane nor the pilot were a washout. 


Jailure to correct his flight plan started a sequence 


of events that wound this pilot's plane up in a ball. 


at Kelly Field was only two months off and maybe 

we were all just a little too cocky. I was in the ob- 
servation section and was flying BT-2s, O-25s and O-38s 
for cross-country training. They were low but they did 
get us around. 

And now in the early spring of 1939, Lieutenant Ells- 
worth, my instructor, told our group one afternoon that 
we were slated for a triangular cross-country the next 
day. We would take off at Kelly, fly to Dryden and 
Sweetwater, Tex., and then return to Kelly at night. We 
were given our take-off times with five-minute separa- 
tions. I was to leave at 7:30 a.m. We were also given the 
usual instructions about reporting to the weather office 
for forecasts, winds aloft and the preparation of our flight 
plans before take-off. 

The next morning I donned my flying togs, checked the 
weather and completed my flight plan. My estimated 
time of arriva] at Dryden was 9:30. Just before crawling 
into my BT-2 Lieutenant Ellsworth said that we would 
be delayed shortly because of patches of ground fog along 
the intended route. I left my flight plan in the airplane 
and went back to the operations shack to wait. The weath- 
erman believed that the sun would dissipate the fog in 
short order. I finally got the all-clear signal and got into 
the air at 8:30 a.m., circled the field once and started out 
for my first intended destination, Dryden, Tex. 


W: WERE an eager bunch of cadets. Our graduation 


When I reached my cruising altitude I leveled off and 
switched to my auxiliary gas tanks, pulled out a sectional 
map and was merrily on my way at 96 m.p.h.—the BT’s 
cruising speed regardless of power. It was a beautiful 
day, not a cloud in the sky, smooth as glass, not a worry 
in the world—so thought I. The check points were turning 
up exactly as they were on the map. Everything was 
going along so nicely that I didn’t bother with the flight 
plan; just left it in the data case. Neither did I look at the 
clock. My mind was in a nice pink dreaming daze. Here 
I was, nearly through training with not the worst grades. 
The world was just fine, I would be a smiling lieutenant 
in Uncle Sam’s Air Corps in short order. 

After a spell of this fat, dumb and happy attitude I 
decided to take a glance at the flight plan and maybe 
make a few entries in the log. I even looked at the clock. 
It indicated 9:30. 9:30! According to the flight plan I was 
due at Dryden at 9:30. A quick look around the barren 
terrain didn’t show any sign of an airport. Nothing but 
cacti and mesquite and a dry creek. 

1 took another look at the flight plan to make sure 9:30 
was right. After a few minutes of indecision I decided to 
proceed on my course until 10 a.m. If at that time Dryden 
didn’t show up I could be fairly sure I’d passed it up and 
would reverse my course and proceed along the recipro- 
cal until something did show up. 

When 10 a.m. showed up, (Continued on page 82) 
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THE LIBRARY 


THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF AVIATION, by 
William Fielding Ogburn with the assistance 
of Jean L. Adams and S. C. Gilfillan. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 
Park Street, Boston 7, Mass., in 1946. 755 
pp. Price $5. 

It is apparent to everyone how the 
automobile has transformed American 
society—the creation of 5,000,000 jobs; 
the changes wrought in city growth, in 
property values, in rural social life, in 
economics. Less well known have been 
similar changes brought about by the 
airplane. Now William Fielding Ogburn, 
the eminent University of Chicago sociol- 
ogist, has pointed out the changing pat- 
terns of our lives for which the airplane 
is responsible. 

Dr. Ogburn explains his purpose thus: 

“It is our primary objective in this 
volume to study and anticipate with 
varying degrees of probability the kinds 
of impacts of aviation and their results 
on society—its customs, institutions, 
groups and communities. Aviation will 
play a major role in the culture of to- 
morrow. It becomes our task to foresee 
with as great a degree of accuracy as 
possible just what this. role will be.” 

The book first establishes a _pre- 
liminary section on method, following 
this with a discussion of the civil uses of 
the airplane. The bulk of the work is 
devoted to a third section analyzing the 
social effects of aviation on 22 general 
phases of life—from cities and religion to 
agriculture and international policies. 

To the operator seeking a dollars and 


cents clue as to what his future business 
might be, this book will be quite useless. 
But to that same operator, and others 
searching for an understanding of the 
air revolution and the significance of 
their part in that revolution, its reading 
will be a fascinating and rewarding ex- 
perience. —CurtTIs FULLER 





COMMAND DECISION, by William Wister 
Haines. Published by Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
Boston, Mass. Price $2.50. 

This is supposed to be a novel and it 
is, technically. But I'll bet Command 
Decision makes a lot of Army Air Forces 
officers—especially those in the Eighth 
Air Force—squirm. 

Mr. Haines was an AAF intelligence 
officer and spent 33 months on the staffs 
of the Eighth Air Force and the United 
States Strategic Air Force (USS TAF). 
In his work he had the unusual and 
prolonged opportunity to see The Brass 
at work. This book is full of just what 
he saw, a lot of which is not very pretty. 

Having had some contact with the 
Eighth and USS TAF myself, I could not 
get over the notion as I read it that 
Command Decision is nothing more than 
a cleverly-disguised factual report on 
some of the things that went on in high- 
up AAF circles in England. 

You can almost identify the real-life 
counterparts of the egotistical, publicity- 
loving Major General Kane, of tough, 
hard-fighting Brigadier General Dennis; 
the nosy, tough-talking war correspon- 











"lL wish that blonde would move further up in the plane!" 








dent—and the myriads of boot-licking 
Army: characters. 

And some of Command Decision’s sit- 
uations seem to be thinly disguised. The 
book goes into great detail about a three- 
target bombing mission called Operation 
Stitch. Prime target among the three 
German cities is a place Haines calls 
Schweinhafen and which is so vitally im- 
portant because important parts of a new 
German jet fighter are being manufac- 
tured there. The largest possible force 
of the then-scarce Flying Fortresses is 
sent against this target, but the officer 
leading the formation (which has been 
forced to fly beyond friendly fighter pro- 
tection) drops his formation’s bombs on 
a city he thinks is Schweinhafen. By the 
time the formation gets back to England 
they have lost some 40 precious bombers 
and crews. It is then they discover they 
have dropped their bombs upon the 
wrong target. 

“Schweinhafen obviously is Schwein- 
furt which, as many will remember, was 
the home of the German ball-bearing 
industry. It was during an attack on 
Schweinfurt that the Eighth Air Force 
suffered its worst losses for a single day. 
There was a considerable uproar in the 
American press, and General Arnold 
himself even saw fit to explain the catas- 
trophe as being militarily necessary in 
view of the importance of the target. 

There are many such fictionalized in- 
cidents in Command Decision. Result is 
that the whole book adds up to some of 
the best reading on the subject currently 
circulating. The book could well be an 
excellent movie—if Hollywood stuck to 
the Haines copy. —Max KarANnt 


—— SHORT VIEWS —— 


CAREERS IN AVIATION, by Samuel Burger. 
Published by Greenberg, Publisher, 20! East 
57th Street, New York 22, N. Y., in 1946. 
209 pp. Price $2.75. 

This is an appraisal of jobs open in 
aviation by the aviation editor for 
Scholastic Magazines. The book is in- 
tended mainly as a guide to careers to 
high school students who are considering 
making some phase of aviation their life’s 
work. 





AEROLOG, the Directory of Plane, Engine 
and Propeller parts. Published by The Steck 
Company, Austin, Tex., in 1946. 161 pp. 
Distributed free to aircraft service opera- 
tors. 

This unusual directory is a composite 
catalogue of parts and distributors for 
airplanes, engines and propellers. It cata- 
logues parts and contains a parts inter- 
changeability list. It is designed to pro- 
vide every airport with a directory show- 
ing what parts are available and where, 
so they can be obtained from regional 
distributors on short notice. The direc- 
tory is very graphic and understandable 
for the companies covered, but unfor- 
tunately only Aeronca, Bellanca, Erco, 
Fleet, Luscombe, Meyers, Piper, and Re- 
public are listed—and in varying degree. 
This is an altogether inadequate list, but 
the catalogue is extremely valuable for 
dealers of these companies. END 
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DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 9. 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 10. 


Aviation Maintenance Corp. 
7701 Woodley Avenue 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


. DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 11. 
Grand Central Airport Company 
1310 Airway, Glendale, Calif. 
DC-3, C-47 
Hughes Aircraft Company 12. 


Florence Avenue at Teale St. 
Culver City, Calif 


DC-3, C-47 13. 


Northrop Aircraft Company 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


. DC-3, C-47 
Timm Aircraft Company 14, 


Metropolitan Airport 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


DC-4, C-54 


Matson Aviation Maintenance Co. 15. 


Oakland Municipal Airport 
Oakland, Calif. 


. DC-4, C-54 16. 


Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Grand Prairie, Texas 





DC-3, C-47 

Southern Airways Company 
Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 
DC-3, C-47, DC-4, C-54 

Aircraft Service Corporation 
Bradley Field, Windsor Locks 
Conn., and Miami, Florida 

DC-3, C-47 

Northwest Industries Limited 

P.O. Box 517 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
DC-3, C-47 

Canadair Limited, P.O. Box 6087 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
DC-3, C-47 

Scottish Aviation Limited 
Prestwick Airport 

Ayrshire, Scotland 

DC-3, C-47 

S. A. B.C. A. 

13 Rue de Brederode 

Brussels, Belgium 

DC-3, C-47 

Societa per Azioni Fiat 

Turin, Italy 

DC-3, C-47 

Northwestern Aeronautical Co. 
Holman Field, St. Paul 1, Minn. 




















ICE CENTERS 


The world-wide network of Douglas Ap- 
proved Service Centers is taking shape. 
Here operators will find skilled men 
trained in servicing and repairing Douglas 
transport aircraft. Work is done fast... 
it is done well... and it is also done at 
minimum expense. 


Only these approved centers have access 
to Douglas field and factory technical 
assistance, quality control methods, and 
the latest information from Douglas so 
vital in making repairs letter - perfect. 


WARRANTED DOUGLAS PARTS are 
now available for the repairing and serv- 
icing of Douglas airplanes. Look for the 
Douglas emblem on these warranted 
Douglas parts. 


For more complete information, write: 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 








A GOOD EXAMPLE OF SAFE FLYING How to ‘Air Condition’ 


a Town 
(Continued from page 20) 


= education. It includes such men as 
James Hernly, director of public rela- 


tions, who is a former Mustang fighter 
pilot; and Thomas McCosker, an ex-Sy- 


w perfortress command pilot who has just 
been taken off Anderson’s flight line and 
put into the sales department. 

The promotion program developed by 


this staff utilizes the familiar techniques 
of public education such as pamphlets, 
newspapers, radio, movies, and speeches 
—all directed toward convincing poten- 
tial customers that “Everyone Can Fly.” 
This slogan is the theme of the promo- 
tion and the title of a short color movie 
designed to prove that the slogan is true. 
The movie, incidentally, was produced 
by the Anderson company itself at a cost 
of $4,000. As this is written the Anderson 
show has been conducted in two Wiscon- 
sin cities—Wausau and Marshfield—with 
plans to carry on the same activity in 30 
other Badger cities with Anderson 
dealers. 

FLYING’s managing editor and Photog- 
rapher Arthur Haug covered the sec- 
ond of these promotions in Marshfield 
during the third week of January. 
Though it was bitter cold, with the mer- 
cury once hitting a low of —22°, Marsh- 
field business and professional men and 
their wives were lining up to fly the 
purring Ercoupes. 

The excited reaction of Businessman 
W. R. Kinney was typical of the response 
of these future pilots. “I was surprised 
to find how terribly sensitive it is com- 
pared with a car . . . I think I must have 
been a little tense in the turns and may- 
be that accounts for it—I overcorrected, 
you know. I’ve been up before but I 
never flew myself before. I really be- 
lieve it wouldn’t be hard to learn to fly 
at all... Why, there’s nothing to it. 
Boy, it was fun!” 

The program that brought these people 
Irvin Custom-Built CHAIR Chutes installed in a —_ Irvin Custom-Built CHAIR Chutes installed in a out to the airport in below-zero weather 
Stinson. CHAIR Chutes are fitted into the back Beechcraft. CHAIR Chutes have the same com- had been carefully planned. The week 
of the chair... don’t have to be carried around, _ fort and beauty as deluxe airplane chairs ...do of the show was officially declared 
worn or stored. not teks up extrs space. “Marshfield Aviation Week.” On the pre- 
vious Thursday, City Attorney Fred A. 
@ Oliver C. Thener, Vice President of the B-1 Beverage Com- Rhyner, after a well-publicized build-up, 


pany, St. Louis, Missouri, is an experienced businessman-pilot. ee eee a ee ee 
In the past twelve months he has flown more than ninety thou- ail ble hetde an ie cnnten. ee 
sand miles in the company’s Ercoupe calling on franchised was soloed by Roy Shwery, instructor at 
FEEL SAFER. ~~ bottlers in thirty-eight states. Mr. Thener believes in flying . .. the Marshfield Airport, after 3 hr. 35 min. 
BE SAFER... in safe flying. He believes it’s just plain common sense to pre- of dual. The Marshfield News-Herald 


. . . devoted a three-column photograph and 
. : are > at’ thy a . 
with Irvin pare for emergencies. That’s why the B-1 Ercoupe is equipped o teedinnn ales dees 5 Gee 


Custom-Built with Irvin CHAIR Chutes... for extra flying protection, — of the flight. 
ie Ch More and more plane owners are installing Irvin Custom-Built Rhyner’s first flight was at 9 a.m. for 
Chair Chutes CHAIR Chutes in their planes. Our descriptive circular will 35 minutes. After a half hour’s rest, he 
had an hour’s instruction. He had to be 
in his office at 11 a.m. and was back at 
the field for more instruction at 1:30 
There are now over 35,000 registered members of the Caterpillar Club. p.m., 3 pm., and then a final check flight 

Should you qualify, please write us. before he took off alone at 4:25 p.m. 

Rhyner told about his flight over the 
Marshfield studios of WFHR, Wisconsin 


aR ly IRVING AIR CHUTE co., INC. Rapids radio station which, like the 


, NEW YORK Marshfield News-Herald, co-operated 
1672 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8 Y  Raahaaiaiar ati TAS commune Te 


Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. Marshfield Aviation Week WFHR’s 
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give you full particulars about this unusual parachute. Write 
for it. ..now. 
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A story 
So magnificent 
it took 6 great stars 
to tell it! 


THEY FLEW EGG CRATES 
BY THE SEAT OF THEIR PANTS TO 
BLAZE A GLORY TRAIL BEYOND 
NEW HORIZONS! 


The screen’s tribute to the men of aviation, filmed 
from the great novel about the fabulous Flying 
McDonalds, four brothers who traded the ‘soft’ lite of 
airplane acrobatics to become the first to fly the mail! 


Paramount presents 


starring 


ANNE BANTER “WLAN MOUDED 
SONNY TUFTS -WILMAM BENDIX 
STEALING JAYDEN COWARD DA SIU 


Johnny "Sands: Jean Wallace: Edith King: Robert Fellows 


Directed by 


JOHN FARROW 
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Marshfield manager, Leon Medwed, even 
had portable*recording apparatus at the 
airport to interview Marshfield citizens 
as they landed from their demonstration 
flights and these records, too, were later 
broadcast. 

Meanwhile, on Monday and Tuesday of 
Aviation Week, Doug Edwards and his 
staff made speeches before Rotary, Lions, 
Elks and women’s clubs, urging members 
to come out and fly. Short speeches and 
showings of one or more of three motion 
pictures were made at these meetings. 
The movies were the aforementioned 
“Everyone Can Fly,” “Ceilings Un- 
limited,” produced by the Wadhams di- 
vision of Socony-Vacuum, and “Wider 
Horizons,” a Bendix movie describing the 
use of personal aircraft radio. Anderson 
men also addressed the students of 
Marshfield Senior High School, and a 
special talk was given before the school’s 
pre-flight class. Officers of the senior 
class were given demonstration flights in 
the planes. 

An Ercoupe was paraded down the 
middle of Marshfield’s main business 
street, Central Avenue, with a police es- 
cort. It was left parked during the week 
in the recessed entrance of Schonhardt’s 
Furniture store, where a Marshfield fly- 
ing preacher, the Rev. W. B. Barron, 
pastor of the Apostolic Church, was sta- 
tioned to answer questions about the 
plane. 

Monday and Tuesday had been de- 
voted largely to building up enthusiasm 
in aviation and signing citizens for 
demonstration flights. Wednesday was 
designated flight day, and three Ercoupes 
were busy throughout the day hauling 
Marshfield citizens aloft. Flight day was 
introduced early in the morning with a 
three-plane formation of Ercoupes over 
the business section. This was staged to 
inform Marshfield citizens that the 
weather was satisfactory and the planes 
were out. Despite the cold weather, 80 
persons were flown on flight day and 30 
had to be turned away to wait for later 
demonstrations. 

Meanwhile, pilots and friends of flying 
in Marshfield had been helping the pro- 
motion by talking up aviation. The town 
was plastered with solo flight cards, 
guaranteeing to solo any signee for $68. 
Al Nehring, a barber who is a private 
pilot, sold five of these before Aviation 
Week -had even begun. Within two 
weeks he had sold 12. 

To outsiders, the most amazing part of 
the Marshfield show was the co-operation 
that radio station, newspaper, city offi- 
cials, police department, service clubs 
and individuals gave to this campaign. 
One reason for this, of course, is that the 
airport itself is a civic venture. It is op- 
erated by Leo Van Ert and Roy C. Kin- 
lund, both pilots. Van Ert is an insulation 
contractor and Kinlund is actively in 
charge of operating the field. Both of 
these men were intensely interested in 
the promotion plan and highly pleased 
with its results. 

A score of planes are based at the air- 
port, nine of them owned by the opera- 
tors. New hangars are soon to be built 
and at present 17 planes are hangared. 
Rentals are low—$10 and $15 per month. 
More than 150 pilots have been soloed 
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here in the past year and a half. Marsh- 
field, in common with a number of other 
central Wisconsin cities, has ambitious 
plans for its airport. The present large 
tract of land is newly purchased and 
there is plenty of room for expanding the 
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FROM the May, 1932, issue of this 
magazine: 

“Unmasking” aviation conditions in 
Washington, an article entitled “Feed- 
ing the Favorites,” by Walter W. Lig- 
gett, revealed that the Army had spent 
$22,576,835.36 for planes and engines, 
an additional $50,000,000 for payrolls, 
landing fields, etc. There were just 
208 Class “A” fighting planes to show 
for this expense, Liggett disclosed. 

Latest in water taxis was the “aero- 
boat,” a seaplane equipped with an 
outboard motor. It was used by the 
Gorst Air Transport Co. as regular 
equipment for its passenger service 
between Seattle, Bremerton and Vic- 
toria. 

Considered the smallest practicable 
plane in the world a Compar Swift with 
an 85-h.p. Pobjoy engine was flown by 
the “world’s smallest pilot” from Hes- 
ton Airdrome, England, to Sydney, 
Australia, in 9 days, 1 hr. 30 min., clip- 
ping an hour off the previous record. 

M. Sauvant, a former French naval 
aviator, had invented a plane which he 
claimed could fall great heights with- 
out danger to passengers. The safety 
feature was based on the use of several 
shells to form the cabin and a system 
of bumpers to absorb the shock. Ex- 
periments had been successful with 
animals and fragile articles but police 
prevented the inventor from experi- 
menting with human beings. 

Ludger Volpert, a German inventor, 
had designed a propellerless plane 
which was driven by the reaction of air 
passing through slots cut in the rear of 
the wing. The air stream was supplied 
by an engine-driven, rotary compressor, 
located in the fuselage. 

The RAF had adopted the all-metal 
Vickers Jockey, a single-seat fighter ca- 
pable of flying at nearly four miles a 
minute at an altitude of seven miles. 
To protect the pilot against extreme 
cold, the cockpit was heated by elec- 
tricity. An _ electrically-heated flying 
suit was also part of the equipment. 

A special microscope for studying 
fog, designed by scientists of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
installed at an experimental station at 
Round Hill, Mass. With this instru- 
ment it was possible to observe and 
measure the size of the individual drop- 
lets that make up fog 











three runways. These are graded 300 
feet wide and will be turfed first and 
later surfaced. The E-W runway is 2,700 
feet in length, the SW-NE 2,500 feet, NW- 
SE 3,000 feet, and the N-S runway, still 
to be built, will be 2,500 feet long. Be- 
sides buying and building the airport, 
Marshfield is also preparing to build a 
24x36-foot fire-proof administration build- 
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ing. Its roof will have a deck and even.) 
tually an observation tower. 

On Anderson’s part, the promotion jg” 
recognized as a long-range program. The 
Milwaukee distributor reasons that) 
nearly every pilot who can afford to buy) 
an airplane already owns one. The log) 
cal answer, therefore, is to create pilots 
out of business and professional men and. 
women who are not yet pilots—but who 
can afford airplanes. 

A significant part of the plan is aimed | 
at selling to women. A fourth of the solo” 
courses sold are to women and every em _ 
phasis possible is being placed on in? 
teresting women, getting them in the air, 7 
breaking down their fear of flying, and™ 
teaching them to fly. Too many men} 
Anderson believes, do not fly solely be” 
cause their wives object strongly. He” 
believes that in airplanes, like every | 
other major commodity, women’s de] 
cisions are the crucial factor in deciding ™ 
purchases. Aviation, he feels, has not” 
learned this lesson but it badly needs to} 
do so. 

Doug Edwards tells the women frankie 
that they are the most important audi- % 
ence he has. He also tells them why. He” 
speaks in a soft and convincing voice, 7 
“It’s a new world,” he says, “it’s a new” 
experience. Most of you have an in | 
herent fear of airplanes. We want to ex- © 
plain to you that most accidents are ~ 
caused by ‘hot rocks’ and we don’t want 
hot rocks in aviation. They spoil it for 
the rest of us. 

“We want to prove to you that you can ~ 
fly an airplane. You can fly that airplane 
smoothly. You can fly it safely. We want 
you to realize that airplanes are the 
fastest and most convenient form of % 
transportation.” 

The results of this rather elaboratagy 
promotion? 

In the first week after the program, 
Marshfield Flying Service started 23 new | 
students, about half of them business and ~ 
professional men of Marshfield and its © 
surrounding community. Weather was 
extremely bitter during the succeeding © 
10 days but Manager Roy Kinlund re- 
ports that interest had been so stimulated = 
by the activities that dozens of other 7 
Marshfield citizens were planning to get © 
started flying when weather condiieaay ’ 
eased up. 

“This is perhaps a little early to stated 
what the final results will be, but I feel 
confident that we will have 75 to 100 stu- © 
dents started by spring from this promo 
tion,” Kinlund reports. “To date we have 
taken three orders for new Ercoupes, but 
I feel that if we had had favorable 
weather conditions we would have done ~ 
better. ...I am convinced that staging | 
a program as we did is a sure-fire way # © 
create flying activity and promote avia- | 
tion in any community. We are res 
mendously pleased with the whole thing.”” 

There seems little doubt that here is@ | 
new note in constructive aviation promo 3 
tion. These activities are significant @~ 
selling aviation as a whole and specifié] 
airplanes in particular. For they grapple 
with the essential fact that aviation as 
whole is made up of specific airpla 
and specific pilots—on specific airpo 
such as the city airport of Marshfi 
Wisconsin. : 
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That’s what you want in your plane! 


Above all you must have visibility when you’re 
piloting your plane. To get that in new planes, 
leading manufacturers specify PLExiGLas, the 
crystal-clear acrylic plastic. To get that in 
your plane... to replace old windows and 


FREE BOOKLET for Mechanics 
“PLexiGLtas Methods of Installation” 
shows how to mount PLEXIGLAS cor: 
rectly, includes valuable do’s and don'ts. 
Write for a copy today. 


windshields... you, too, can specify PLEXIGLAS. 

PLEXIGLAS is light in weight yet excep- 
tionally strong and sturdy. And, since instal- 
lation is quick and easy, there’s no need to 
delay necessary replacement...to get the 
advantages of optical clarity, weather and 
shatter resistance. 

We'll be glad to supply any detailed 
information. 


PLEXIGLAS is a wade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Only Rohm & Haas Makes P. Vex. jolas Aorylic Plastic Sheets and Molding Powders 


Manufacturers “of Chemicals including Plastic 


Germicides * Chemical 


for the Leather, Textile, Ceramic 
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Whine Le IN MAINTAINING A PLANE 


Check exhaust system for 
holes, thin spots, cracks, 
broken stack and pipe bolts 
to guard against fire. 



































Calobar Sun Glass lenses are made from the 
highest quality ophthalmic glass, specially 
formulated to absorb harmful infrared 
(heat) and ultraviolet (sunburn) rays. 








Calobar Sun Glasses 


guard the most important part of a pilot’s equipment — his 
eyes. Smart Ful-Vue frames give unobstructed vision, per- 
fect comfort. Optically ground and polished, Calobar lenses 
“screen” out blinding light, let you see without straining; help 
keep eyes alert at all times. Purchase your AO Calobar Sun 
Glasses through those who render professional eye service, 
or from your fixed base operator. 


American @& Optical 


COMPANY 
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The Hangar Problem 


(Continued from page 30) 


was in charge of the Navy’s rebuilding 
program on Beech airplanes, and super- 
vised the turning out of beautifully ap- 
pointed small transports that were an im- 
provement on Beech’s fine workmanship, 
In anybody’s league he should qualify as 
an expert in aircraft maintenance. Here’s 
what he says about the problem: 

“Proper care will insure long life for 
any airplane, even if it’s left in the open 
for years. Hangaring an airplane is not 
an absolute necessity. From my experi- 
ence even the most expensive model can 
be left outdoors if necessary.” 

Perhaps you say that Commander 
Spillsbury knows nothing of private fly- 
ing problems, that all his experience has 
been with Naval aircraft—that he has no 
personal investment to protect, as you 
have. But the Navy is concerned with 
expenditures and—to their budget-wor- 
riers in Washington—a penny saved is a 
penny earned, even as it is to you. 

Navy directives, according to Spills- 
bury, require that fabric-covered sur- 
faces be re-covered once every four years. 
The directives demand only seven coats 
of dope on their surfaces—your fabric- 
covered plane has, or should have, many 
more. 

“This directive came out in 1933,” 
Spillsbury says. “Before that I saw many 
airplanes of all types which had worn 
the same fabric for much longer than 
four years. They were safe, passed all 
inspections, and appeared good for many 
additional years of service.” 

Builders of private planes, following 
the military lead, are putting more and 
more all-metal aircraft on the market. 
This development needs to be seen in 
relation to the fact that metal aircraft 
which were built before the war and 
which have been exposed to all kinds of 
weather in many parts of the world are 
flying for the Navy day after day. They 
are visible proof of Nature’s inability to 
ruin a plane that is properly maintained. 

Today thousands of Naval aircraft 
stand preserved at a number of fields 
throughout the country. The Navy fig- 
ures these planes would be pressed into 
service if war were to come in the next 
several years. None are in hangars and 
only their engines are specially pre- 
served. Those planes are expected to be 
in combat condition at any time during 
the next five years. And Navy experience 
indicates that they will be. 

I was stationed for nearly a year in 
San Pedro, Calif., where airplanes are 
bathed constantly in the combination salt 
spray, fog and smoke that southern 
Californians call smog. I never saw an 
airplane that was so harmed by these 
conditions that a little elbow grease 
wouldn’t quickly correct. ; 

Later I spent a couple of years—in- 
cluding summers—in the Arizona desert. 
I saw blistering heat from a_ relentless 
sun beat constantly upon both fabric and 
metal clad planes. Some were parked in 
the sand, preserved, for three months 
and more. Without exception we turned 
to and safely flew them all. There was 
not a mechanical failure due to the effect 
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A COMPLETE 


“Cabin Comfort” System 


FOR LARGE TRANSPORTS 













CABIN 
PRESSURE REGULATOR 







VARIABLE SPEED CABIN 
SUPERCHARGER 


...- Provides Full, Automatic Control of 


Cabin Pressure, Temperature and Humidity 


Several major units —each an outstanding engineering achievement — are 
combined into a single system which meets all air conditioning needs of modern 
high-speed, high-altitude passenger transports. 

By integrating units of suitable capacities into complete, specialized systems, 
AiResearch solves a major problem for designers of new aircraft. Not only are 
all parts, controls and accessories obtainable from a single source, but AiResearch 
air conditioning experts are available to analyze special problems and adapt 
the equipment to meet particular needs. 

All AiResearch “Cabin Comfort” systems, whether for jet fighters or multi-engine 
transports, are distinguished by high performance in relation to size and weight, 
proven efficiency and important safety factors. Careful consideration has been given 
to ease of installation and economy of maintenance under operating conditions, 

AiResearch leadership in the field of aircraft air conditioning and 
cabin pressurization is based on seven years of pioneering research 
and production. Call upon this unique background of skill and 


5. 


REFRIGERATION 








UNIT, COMPOSED OF HEAT 
EXCHANGER AND EXPAN- 
SION TURBINE 









TEMPERATURES IN THE 
SYSTEM UNDER EXTREME ii 
CONDITION OF 110° F. 





. Ambient air enters at 110° F, 
. Leaves supercharger at 270°F. 


. Cooled in refrigeration unit to 


40°F. 


. Moisture removed in water 


separator. 


Air enters cabin, maintaining 
cabin temperature at 75°F. 


(System pictured above has been 


simplified for clearness.) 


a 


AiResearch “Cabin Comfort” equipment 
conditions the newest Lockheed Constella- 
tion and is being furnished for new planes 
of Consolidated Vultee, Douglas, Boeing, 
North American, Republic and Northrop. 


experience to help solve yowr AIRCRAFT air conditioning problems. R 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles 45, California. e S e @ 1<@ 


avis 


Sales Representatives: NEW YORK, Aero Engineering, Inc., Room 1014, 160 Broadway, 
SEATTLE, C & H Supply Co., 2723 First Ave. So. WICHITA, N. S. Chapin, 815 E. Gilbert. 


DIVISION OF 


GARRETT CORPORATION 
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of the elements. Still later I watched 
huge seas douse the planes on a carrier’s 
deck in the Pacific. When the time came, 
all flew and returned safely home. 

The obvious reaction to all this is to 
say: But the armed services can afford 
maintenance which is out of reach for 
the civilian. But I happen to know that 
the Navy-uses only a few, inexpensive 
procedures and that they are available to 
any airplane owner. Don’t assume that 
the Navy—or the Army—has plenty of 
manpower for the job, either. Even in the 
palmiest days of the war there were pre- 
cious few hands to rub down and wax 
airplanes. And there never was “owner 
interest,” a priceless maintenance in- 
gredient possessed by every man who 
looks with pride upon his own airplane. 

“Outside protection starts with good 
paint,” Spillsbury points out. “There are 
so many weather-resistant paints on the 
market that there is no excuse to buy a 
shoddy brand. Next step is to be certain 
that an adequate number of coats are 
applied. If the work is done well, each 
coat being rubbed down, then the final 
coat thoroughly waxed and rubbed, your 
maintenance worries will be half over,” 
he continued. 

I asked him how many coats of dope 
he prescribed. “At least 10,” he an- 


swered. You can figure yourself that 
today’s sky-high hangar rents are way 
beyond the cost of a good paint job. Of 
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course if yours is a metal plane, the paint 
problem is eliminated. 

Did you ever see a boat owner “hang- 
ar” his craft? Here on Lake Michigan 
they bed them down in winter with 
plenty of grease and a few canvas cover- 
ings, then sit back and let the elements 
do their worst. Boat owners are among 
the most ecstatic in their pride of owner- 
ship. They, too, must stake their lives 
upon the safety of their craft. They 
achieve that safety with paint and care. 

Down on the line at the Glenview 
Naval Air Station, Spillsbury showed me 
nearly a hundred Boeing N2S primary 
trainers. These are fabric-covered jobs 
similar in construction to many private 
craft. They are used in selective training 
of aviation cadets, still conducted at this 
former primary base. 

Spillsbury explained that none of these 
planes received the care he recommends 
for your plane. He called a sailor and 
ordered him to ready a plane, one of the 
grimiest of the lot. An hour later we 
came back and inspected the little craft 
carefully. It looked quite all right to me. 
Spillsbury gave it his okay. 

Down the line from the Stearmans are 
dozens of Corsairs, Hellcats, Helldivers, 
Venturas, as well as other combat models 
used in Naval and Marine Air Reserve 
training. Some have seen Pacific service 
and have thousands of hours. All are left 
in the open constantly. The only special 








"It's a very popular family model!" 
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care given to any as far as I could see, 
was a Canvas covering on each wheel of 
the Venturas. These are the big twin- 
engined bombers used for training multi- 
engined pilots. “You can see that wheels 
on these airplanes are directly under en- 
gine nacelles. These canvas covers are to 
keep oil from dripping on rubber tires,” 
Spillsbury pointed out. 

“Our biggest trouble here,” he em- 
phasized, “is lack of men. The planes are 
kept mechanically perfect. But we don’t 
have time to be as fastidious about ap- 
pearance as an owner would be.” The 
Naval Air Reserve has had a conspicuous 
safety record, so it would seem that not 
even a well-groomed appearance is nec- 
essary to the safe condition of an air- 
plane. 

What does Spillsbury recommend if 
you leave your airplane in the open? 
Let’s assume you’ve insisted on a good 
paint job when you bought your plane. 

Next step is to wax it, whether it’s a 
fabric or a metal job. Wash it down first 
with a mild soap and water solution. This 
takes off all mud and grime. Use a good 
cleaner—there are many on the market— 
then apply wax. 

A good application of wax fills all the 
pores in paint, protects it from the sun, 
and makes future cleanings easier. It 
pays other dividends, too. You'll havea 
faster plane. Some models have been 
known to gain as much as an extra 10 
m.p.h. in speed after a good waxing job. 

Spillsbury recommends that you do 
the work yourself. He says this is the 
best way to spot small deficiencies that 
would escape you on ordinary inspec- 
tions. “Anyway, it’s easier to wax an air- 
plane than a car,” he adds. 

“Next I’d recommend canvas covers 
for Plexiglas, propellers and wheels. 
These are desirable even if an airplane is 
hangared. They are essential when your 
airplane is outside. They don’t cost 
much; almost any good seamstress can 
whip up a satisfactory cover in a short 
time.” He says that the cover on the 
Plexiglas and tires prevents sun damage, 
the most devastating of all the elements. 

Canvas sleeves for pitot heads are vital 
either in or out of hangars. In either 
situation moisture can collect and create 
a hazard. There is an instance on recerd 
where wasps built nests in the pitot 
heads of some large airplanes. They 
went in so deep a casual inspection did 
not disclose their presence. But the nests 
kept out the free flow of air. Result: no 
air speed. You can imagine the difficulty 
of flying a big airplane with a minimum 
of “feel” when there is no indication ¢ 
air speed. Even in a private craft this 
could be disastrous. The wasp nests were 
a prime mystery until several pitot heads 
were broken apart and the culprits dis- 
covered. After that, pitot covers were a 
requirement at this base. 

Leaving a red flag hanging to the end 
of the canvas sleeve helps to avoid the 
chance of forgetting to remove the cover. 
If that occurs, you might as well have 4 
wasp nest inside for all the good your all» 
speed meter will be. 

Certain airplanes, according to Spills 
bury, have exposed struts for which cal 
vas boots should be provided. At the 
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FOR SUPERIOR AIRPLANE FABRIC... 
AND ALL QUALITY AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 


CONTACT THESE FRIENDLY 
FLIGHTEX DISTRIBUTORS 


ARIZONA 
MARSH AVIATION 
Phoenix 
CALIFORNIA 
PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE 
Burbank, Fresno, 
Glendale, Oakland. 
San Diego 
COLORADO 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Denver 
FLORIDA 
AVIATION SUPPLY CORP. 
Orlando and Coral Gables 
GEORGIA 
AVIATION SUPPLY CORP. 
Hapeville 
ILLINOIS 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Chicago 
INDIANA 


MUNCIE AVIATION CORP. 
Muncie 


KANSAS 
THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY CO 
Wichita 
LOUISIANA 
LOUISIANA AIRCRAFT 
Baton Rouge 
MASS. 
INTER CITY AVIATION, INC. 
East Boston 
MICHIGAN 


GENERAL AIRCRAFT SUPPLY CORP. 


Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
VAN DUSEN AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Minneapolis 
MISSOURI 
PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE 
Kansas City 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC. 
Robertson 


NEBRASKA 


SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP, 
Omehe 


NEW YORK 
AERONAUTICAL TRADING CO. 


Jemaica 
AIR TRANSPORT EQUIP., INC. 
Mineola 
BUFFALO AERONAUTICAL CORP. 
Buffalo 

NORTH CAROLINA 
AVIATION SUPPLY CORP. 
Charlotte 
PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC. 
Winston-Salem 

OHIO 
GENERAL AIRMOTIVE CORP. 
Cleveland 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Columbus 

OKLAHOMA 


THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY CO. 


Oklahoma City 
PENNSYLVANIA 

BOB TRADER-AERO SUPPLY 

Pittsburgh 

KARL ORT 

York 


World's Premier Airplane Fabrice FLUGHTEXTABRIC. FLIG 


FLIGHTEX 


Memphis 
TEXAS 
WESTERN AERO SUPPLY CORP. 


San Antonio 
SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO. 
Dallas 
UTAH 
WESTAIR, INC. 
Salt Lake City 
WASHINGTON 
PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE 
Seattle 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HOOVEN CO. 
ALASKA 
PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE 
Anchorage 
CANADA 


LEAVENS BROS. AIR SERVICE LTD. 
Toronto 


BRIC 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. © 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Leading Manufacturers of Fabric and Tapes For the Aircraft Industry 
Export Representative—Aviquipo, Inc. 25 Beaver St.. N. Y. Cable Address—''Aviquipo”™ 
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RADIO PANEL 








“MIKE” MANNERS 


ON’T BE “MIKE-SHY”. Keep the microphone 
close... close to your lips. Talk loudly and dis- 
tinctly. Give out with plenty of volume (you won’t 
disturb the neighbors up there and it will 
NOT THIS make the tower happy to hear you). Bite 
off your words (good enunciation they 
=e call it in better books). That neon lamp 
/ installed in the panels of gyT THIS 

~ @e) many planes will bear close 
VI watching. Glowing and fad- 
ing, it gives a visual indica- 

tion of proper modulation. 






If you have the noise-cancelling type of 
“mike”, be sure to talk directly into the 
upper slot...and keep your lips directly over the slot. 

If the microphone is even a quarter of an inch away 
from your lips, sound entering the lower slot will 
cancel out your voice, entering the upper section. 

Remember! Keep it close! 

One more tip—for real radio satis- 
faction and reliability in your plane 
—install the General Electric 
Flying Radiofone. 

General Electric Company, Elec- 
tronics Dept., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


152-F2 














It’s often the little things that keep you from getting the full 
enjoyment and value from your radio. For that reason we are 
Passing along some helpful hints for making your radio equip- 
ment more effective. Many of these suggestions are familiar to 
you but a reminder now and then may refresh your memory. 











INSIGNIA OF THE 
FRATERNITY OF 
AIRMEN 





PAT. APPL. FOR 
WITH YOUR LICENSE NO, 
ORDER FROM YOUR 
AIRPORT MANAGER 
Or Write for Order Blank 


PILOTS’ SUPPLY CO. 
FALLSINGTON. PA. 














—TARIFFS— 
TRAFFIC CONSULTATION 


(The answer to the Carriers’ problems) 
ELMER AHL 
7700 State Street 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: (Los Angeles) LUcas 7207. 

















NEW CATALOG NOW READY 


White today! KARL ORT 


DEPT. C-1 @ YORK, PENNA. 
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very least, these struts should be care. 
fully painted with a good, sun-resistant 
paint. “Watch out also for exposed 
cables,” he cautions. “Many airplanes 
have small areas that sometimes go un. 
noticed. Look also for grime collecting in 
elevator, rudder and aileron hinges.” 

Most engines on private aircraft are so 
well cowled they need little extra cover. 
ing. This is not so on military aircraft, 
most of which have exposed cylinders 
peeking from under the cowlings. The 
military plane stays in the open, notwith- 
standing, and gets a thorough checking 
only when it is prescribed by mainte. 
nance regulations. 

Airports should provide tie-down facil- 
ities for their tenants, Spillsbury be- 
lieves. It isn’t even necesary to tail your 
airplane into the wind, as we used to 
believe—provided struts, wings and tail 
are securely hitched. “Battens for ailer- 
ons, rudder and elevators are a wise pre- 
caution if your airplane does not have a 
control lock. These keep controls from 
banging around in the wind with chance 
of damage.” 

I was interested in possible tire 
damage. Spillsbury doesn’t believe it 
necessary to jack up your airplane un- 
less it goes unnused over a long period 
of time. Only a canvas covering to keep 
the sun away is necessary, plus frequent 
applications of good tire paint to elimi- 
nate checks and cracks in sidewalls. | 
remember that in Arizona we didn’t jack 
up the huge four-engined Privateers that 
sometimes stood three months in the 
desert. Occasionally one would develop 
a flat spot on its tires. We soon learned 
that a fast taxi up and down our 6,000- 
foot runway would bring the tires back 
to a normal contour. This condition 
would probably never occur in a small 
airplane. Even when it did on the big 
ones we had no tire failure. 

Commander Spillsbury not only makes 
it seem that a hangar is an unnecessary 
luxury, he envisions hundreds of small 
air parks throughout the nation, each 
with only a leveled plot of ground. Level- 
ing is the most essential quality in a 
private airport; expensively surfaced 
runways such as are needed for heavy 
military and commercial aircraft are 
simply another luxury. He _ cautions 
against graveled or cinder runways. Par- 
ticles thrown in propellers can cost plane 
owners a lot of money. 

“Sod is best of all for a small airport,” 
he says. “A good turf makes the finest of 
all landing surfaces for light aircraft.” 

Why, then, with so much available 
land of this sort, much of it close do 
centers of population, can’t we have 
many, many more small airports? The 
answer is that we’ve grown to distrust 
the airstrip that has no hangars. But this 
is more of a habit than anything else. The 
present shortage of hangars has proved 
that the outdoor tie-down is safe in all 
weather. 

It’s a cinch that the removal of unnec- 
essary extras is essential if private flying 
is to prosper. A pilot demands a sound 
airplane—safe, comfortable, fast. Give 
him one he can afford to buy, show him 
how he can keep it safely as well as con- 
veniently, and there will be no slump in 
this flying business. END 
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J. OAVID FINGER (left) has been operator and man- 
ager of three airports, has operated a flying school 1] 
and aircraft service for nine years and has been in WE ARE GETTING 


aviation since 1939. 


& 
BERNARD S. CHODOS, Co-Owner and Supervisor of 
Flights at Westchester Airport, Inc., has been in 
AO NL AGATE A ET TERNS 


aviation since 1937, holds a Civil Aeronautics rating 
for Primary and Commercial Flight Tests and 
helped develop The Westchester Airport Main- 


tenance Shop. p erform anc e " 


Says J. David Finger, Manager and Co-Owner 
of Westchester Airport, Incorporated: “Since we at 
' "\ Westchester Airport, Inc. have changed over to 
: \bd Esso Aviation Products, we have found that we are 
/ rou a tting first-cl f ith 1 haul 
e getting first-class performance with low overhau 
and maintenance costs.” 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 







The high quality and dependability of Esso 
Aviation Products are backed by over 40 years’ aviation 
experience, over 2000 research scientists at the largest 
petroleum research laboratories in the United States 
... and the industry’s largest aviation test cell. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 





— Esso Aviation Products and sales promotion aids 
mean profits and friends to the hundreds of Esso 
Aviation Dealers from Maine to Texas... and 


Happy Flying to thousands of Esso users. 
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The AAF —Today and 


Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 29) 


this polar concept. Just how well the air 
forces are being helped to prepare for 
that possible defense of this country, in a 
barren part of the world where foot sol- 
diers or men in boats cannot defend us, is 
immediately apparent from a multitude 
of facts. 

For the fiscal year 1947, as an example, 
the Bureau of the Budget approved 1,020 
new planes for the AAF at a cost of 
$369,000,000 but for the Navy 1,359 new 
planes at a cost of $385,000,000. We do 
not imply that the Navy fared overly 
well but that the Air Forces fared badly 
indeed when one considers the require- 
ments of its mission. The total approved 
Air Forces budget for the fiscal year 1947 
is $1,200,000,000—or $600,000,000 less 
than was considered necessary by the 
men who do the air planning. 

A basic cause of dwindling appropria- 
tions is public indifference. To a certain 
extent this can be blamed on the Buck 
Rogers school of wishful thinking that 
can be boiled down to these words: 
“push-button warfare.” Ironically, that 
dreamy state of mind extends to Con- 
gress, whose members seem to have trou- 
ble understanding why we need an air 
force-in-being when the age of rockets 
is supposed to be here. 

The guided missile program calls for a 
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marshalling of brain power to rival the 
Manhattan Project. As one air forces 
officer put it, “on paper we can design a 
rocket to go from here to, say, England 
but, when we fire it, it may land in North 
Africa, blow up, or simply disappear for- 
ever.” Since the best known means (so 
far) of tracking a rocket is radar, the 
range of the rocket is limited to that of 
the radar, or about 200 to 300 miles. 

The famous moon radar contact was 
made by pointing the radar straight up 
to meet the ionosphere at a precise 90° 
angle, thus eliminating bending of the 
waves. Cosmic waves are an infinitely 
more ticklish problem. Consisting of 
minute particles, they have body and 
color and enough particles might be col- 
lected to fill a pail, possibly like water. 
That would be more dangerous by far 
that a bucket of unshielded uranium. 
Thus, we do not know what materials to 
employ in our rockets. Certainly, they 
won’t be the metals we are using today. 
V-2s have been flown 114 miles high in 
New Mexico but here we are talking of 
altitudes of 300 to 400 miles. 

We are investigating every possible 
field of guided missiles, though you won’t 
hear much of developments. Our budget 
for research and development by the 
AAF for the fiscal year 1947—and this 
includes supersonics, powerplants for 
both aircraft and missiles, the effects of 
great speeds and altitudes on the human 
body, and 2,700 other projects—is only 
$185,000,000. Of this, approximately 
$500,000 is intended for winged missiles. 





CHART CALENDAR 


Charts can be purchased for 25 cents 
each from the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Washington 25, D.C., or from 
one of its many authorized agents 
throughout the country. 


NE of the private pilot’s most im- 
portant navigational aids is the 
sectional aeronautical chart. Because 
they are so important, Fiyrnc pub- 
lishes a corrected listing each month. 


SECTIONAL 


July 25, 1946 Jan, 17, 1947 
May 29, 1946 Nov 21, 1946 
Oct. 30, 1946 
Feb. 19, 1946 Sept. 16, 1946 
Feb. 19, 1946 Sept. 13, 1946 
June 12, 1946 Dee 9, 1946 
Oct. 9, 1946 Prescott Mar. 5, 
Feb. 7, 1947 Rapid City Nov. 13, 
Sept. 27, 1946 Reno May 17, 
Nov. 7, 1946 Roswell Sept. 16, 
Oct. 28, 1946 Sacramento Sept. 9, 
Oct. 25, 1946 Salina Sept. 26, 
Dec. 30, 1946 Salt Lake City Nov. 7, 
June 13, 1946 Dee. 3, 1946 San Antonio Jan. 28, 
May 24, 1946 Nov. 19, 1946 San Diego Aug. 27, 


Norfolk Oct. 23, 
Oklahoma City Sept. 23, 
Orlando Feb. 13, 
Phoenix Aug. 21, 
Pocatello Nov. 3, 
Portland Oct. 25, 


Dec. 11, 1945 Nov. 25, 1946 El Paso 

Jan. 7, 1947 Fargo 

Sept. 9, 1946 Glacier Park 
Dec. 31, 1946 Grand Canyon 
Jan. 28, 1947 Grand Junction 
Jan. 28, 1947 Green Bay 
Bellingham Get. 22, 1946 Huntington 
Birmingham Oct. 2, 1946 Jacksonville 
Boise Apr. 30, 1946 Kansas City 
Boston Jan. 14, 1947 Klamath Falls 
Burlington Dec. 31, 1946 Kootena 

Butte May 15, 1946 La Grande 
Casper Nov. 7, 1946 Lake Huron 
Charlotte Oct. 25, 1946 Lake Superior 
Chattanooga Oct. 25, 1946 Lake of Woods 
Cheyenne Nov. 21, 1946 Lewiston Jan. 8, 1947 San Francisco Aug. 10, 
Chicago Dec. 24, 1946 Lincoln Dec. 3, 1946 Savannah Oct. 25, 
Cincinnati Oct. 25, 1946 Little Rock Sept. 27, 1946 Seattle Oct. 23, 
Cleveland Jan. 7, 1947 Los Angeles Aug. 21, 1946 Shreveport Sept. 16, 
Corpus Christi Feb. 4, 1947 Miami Aug. 8, 1946 Sioux City May 31, 
Dallas Sept. 23, 1946 Miles City May 13, 1946 Now 12, 1946 Spokane Oct. 23, 
Del Rio Jan. 22, 1946 Jan. 28, 1947 Milwaukee Dec. 31, 1946 Trinidad Sept. 16, 
Denver Sept. 17, 1946 Minot June 6, 1946 Nov. 19, 1946 Tulsa Sept. 27, 
Des Moines Dec. 13, 1946 Mobile Feb. 3, 1947 Twin Cities May 31, 
Detroit Dec. 31, 1946 Mt. Shasta Oct. 25, 1946 Washington, 0.C. Oct. 22, 
Douglas Jan. 14, 1947 Mt. Whitney Aug. 27, 1946 Wichita Mar. 5, 
Dubuque Oct. 2, 1945 Dec. 12, 1946 Nashville Oct. 13, 1946 Williston Nov. 1, 
Duluth Jan. 8, 1946 Nov. 28, 1946 New Orleans Jan. 29, 1947 Winston-Salem Oct. 2, 
Elko Nov. 1, 1946 New York Jan. 9, 1947 Yellowstone Park Nov. 1, 


LOCAL 


July 8, 1946 
Sept. 13, 1946 
July 3, 1946 


Aberdeen 
Albany 
Albuquerque 
Aroostook 
Austin 


Beaumont 
Sept. 3, 1946 


Oct. 25, 1946 Aug. 26, 1946 


Nov 6, 1946 


Nov. 22, 1946 


Dec. 6, 1946 


Sept. 16, 1946 


New York & Vicinity 
San Diego 

Seattle 

Washington 


Aug. 6, 1946 
Aug. 20, 1946 
Nov. 28, 1946 

Nov. 7, 1946 


Brownsville 
Los Angeles 
Miami 


Dates in small type indicate minor changes which are not of sufficient importance to make the previous print ob- 
solete. All charts carrying dates older than those shown in large type on this list are obsolete for use in flight. 
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How far this money would go may be 
realized from the fact that one proposed 
transport would cost $26,000,000—if we 
built it. 

According to General Spaatz, “the mis- 
sion of the Army Air Forces in peace. 
time is to develop and maintain a milj- 
tary air force capable of immediate, sus- 
tained, and expanding application of the 
accepted American doctrine of air pow- 
er.” Tomorrow, if not today, that means, 
as General Arnold says in discussing the 
polar concept, “. . . to meet the attack, 
to throw it back, and to counter the 
enemy in his home cities and towns,” 
With this mission in view, the air forces 
has been reorganizing to get maximum 
efficiency in operation and flexibility in 
employment. The plan calls for three 
major combat commands and five sup- 
porting commands. 

The three combat commands are the 
Strategic Air Command, under Gen, 
George C. Kenny, and comprising the 8th 
and 15th Air Forces; the Air Defense 
Command, Lieut. Gen. George E. Strate- 
meyer, including the Ist, 2nd, 4th, 10th, 
llth, and 14th Air Forces; and the Tac- 
tical Air Command, Maj. Gen. Elwood R. 
Quesada, containing the 9th and 12th 
Air Forces. The Air Defense Command 
is really “civilian” in that it is made up 
of Air National Guard and Air Reserve 
personnel who are veterans of the past 
war. Purpose of the Tactical Air Com- 
mand is co-operation with the ground 
forces, and it will be noticed that the 
old “tactical” 9th Air Force, now com- 
bined with the Troop Carrier under the 
command of Maj. Gen. Paul Williams, is 
part of this set-up. In addition to these 
continental units there are, outside the 
continental U.S., the Caribbean Air Com- 
mand under Maj. Gen. Hubert R. Har- 
mon, the Alaskan Air Command under 
Brig. Gen. Joseph H. Atkinson, United 
States Air Forces in Europe under Maj. 
Gen. Idwal H. Edwards, and the Far East 
Air Force under Lieut. Gen. Ennis C. 
Whitehead. Our 70-group program calls 
for 25 bomber groups, 25 fighter groups, 
10 troop carrier groups, and 10 miscella- 
neous groups, such as reconnaissance and 
weather. 

The five support commands include 
the Air Materiel Command, commanded 
by Lieut. Gen. Nathan F. Twining; the 
Air Training Command, Lieut. Gen. John 
K. Cannon; the Air Transport Command, 
Maj. Gen. Robert M. Webster; the Air 
University, Maj. Gen. Muir S. Fairchild; 
and the Air Proving Ground Command, 
Brig. Gen. Carl A. Brandt. 

The Air University is a true sign of 
the times. Aerial warfare today involves 
technique, weapons, and planning that 
require the best scientific brains. Maj. 
Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Deputy Chief of 
Air Staff for Research and Development, 
emphasizes “the integration of our na- 
tional resources into a ‘winning’ team 
composed of scientists, industry, and the 
Air Forces.” 

To insure high standards of profes- 
sional education in its own ranks, the 
Air University is concerned with the 
formal schooling of officers. Basic tac- 
tical training and a course in advanced 
strategy and logistics are planned. The 
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Say Gus and Tor 


A SNacK alongside a ready- 
made airport for floats. On 
the entire trip, the Watkinses 
were never more than a few 
miles from a water landing 
area, 


> 

VisitinG a friend’s lodge, Gus 
and Torrance borrow a dog 
and have good luck shooting. 
Quick flight home solved 
Storage problems on birds. 


AL VACATIONS 
EEKENDS” 


sset, Long Island 


Gus and Torrance Watkins like hunting and 
fishing in the woods and lakes of Maine and 
Vermont. With a floatplane, these spots are only 
a few hours away from their Long Island home. 
By flying, they pack a week’s vacation into a 

weekend. They find fuel costs low, 
travel time short, and fun in every 
mile of flight. 

You can follow their pattern of 
sport. With floats, every lake is an 
airport, every shoreline an invita- 
tion to stop for a visit. Land right 
at camp site or lodge in your favor- 


A FEW Hours out of New York, Gus and 
Torrance Watkins fish in a Vermont lake. 
Spots such as this are within easy reach 
on floats. 


ite vacation spots and save travel 
hours for play. 

No matter where you live, there 
is probably a float base nearby. 
Try a flight, to find a whole new 
world of sport. If you already own 
a plane, the quick and simple con- 
version to floats will give you more 
fun in flying, more places to go. 


EDO’S BOOKLETS will tell you more about 
floatplanes and this thrilling type of flying. 
Write today for your free copies. 


THERE'S GOOD HUNTING and fishing in spots 
like this, which you can easily reach on floats, 


s 
"tar fun oe oa 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
140 Second Avenue, College Point, t. |., New York 
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——WHILE THEY LAST! 


AVIATION 
COMPASS 


WITH 
HEELING 
COR- 
RECTOR 


Nationally 
Advertised 
at $47.50 


(LIMITED GOVERNMENT-RELEASED LOT) 


onty $9'79S eacu 


Don't miss this golden opportunity to 
get a genuine brand-new $47.50 Sher- 
rill Compass, Model M-6, at a fraction 
of its original cost. Up-to-date, preci- 
sion built, with latest features, includ- 
ing quadrantal, semi-circular and ver- 
tical correction for accurate compen- 
sation at all times. Limited government 
surplus release makes sensational 
$17.95 price possible. We pay postage. 
Send check or money order. 


ACT FAST—WHILE THEY LAST! 


Adjustable course indicator. 

Dependable no-gliare illumination. Fr FE 
Finger-tip compensators. 
No deviation card needed. 
Eye level mounting—easy 
reading. 

Universal bracket—easy 
to install. 


@ Sturdy molded plastic case. 
@ Weight only 2! pounds. 


PERRY PRODUCTS 


with each compass— 
40 page official Ord- 
nance instruction 
manual. 


Handy plastic dial 
deviation calculator. 




















Dept. 1D, 112 E. Walton, Chicago 11, Ill. | 
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Air Force Institute of Technology has been started at Wright 
Field under the Materiel Command. Still another step to go. 
ordinate civilian activities with those of the air forces is the 
formation of the Air Forces Scientific Advisory Board, consist. 
ing of 30 of our ablest scientists, under Dr. Theodore yon 
Karman. Precise function of this board is to keep the com. 
manding general informed of all scientific advances and to 
recommend courses of action most likely to maintain a sy- 
perior air force. 

Men like Spaatz make it emphatically clear that there can 
be no such thing as a defensive war in the future. Our think- 
ing is in terms of “instant and overwhelming retaliation, and 
immediate and total offensive that would wipe out the enemy’s 
launching sites and fields, his cities, smashing the aggressor’s 
whole organism and countering his offense incidentally in the 
process.” To provide varied angles of attack, time savings, and 
opportunity for weather observation on the offensive and dis- 
persal on the defensive, requisite bases would be the Marianas, 
Okinawa, and the North Atlantic, besides Alaska and the 
Aleutians. Nothing is said about Canada. 

But there is, perhaps, no better clue to the next five years, 
or more, than the airplanes themselves. Now in service are 
the following types of combat aircraft: Heavy bombers, Boe- 
ing B-29; mediums, Douglas A-26 and, as reconnaissance and 
administrative, the North American B-25; fighters, North 
American P-51H, Lockheed P-80A, Northrop P-61B, North 
American P-82. The first very heavy bomber, the Consoli- 
dated-Vultee B-36, is now flying. Its advent makes the B-29 a 
medium. 

The monster B-36 may remain the biggest of them all for 
some time to come. Experimental versions undoubtedly will 
have turbine installations. The B-36 has almost reached the 
point of no return, where it would have to carry gas to carry 
gas. Future heavy bombers, featuring jet or propjet, will do 
the same job with less bulk, or a bigger job with the same 
bulk. B-29s in service will be replaced in part by the B-36s 
but the biggest share of the replacements will be the B-50, a 
development of the B-29 with a new system of fuel injection 
and emergency water injection. The B-50 should rule the 
roost until well past 1950. 

The Douglas A-26 may be replaced eventually by the North 
American jet bomber or some similar type now under develop- 
ment, but air force policy is not to talk about aircraft not yet 
flown. We have at least one group of P-80s in service, and 
others will replace the North American Mustang which the 
AAF considers the finest reciprocating-engined fighter ever 
built. Also replacing some of the Mustang groups will be the 
Republic Thunderjet. The North American Twin Mustang, 
only reciprocating engine fighter of interest for the future, is 
a long ranged escort. The Northrop Black Widow night fighter 
is our best all-weather fighter intended for interceptor duty 
at night and in conditions of poor visibility. It will be re- 
placed by the night fighter version of the P-82 which will 
carry six .50-caliber guns, four bombs, and 25 rockets. 

Troop Carrier is still using a few C-47s and, to a greater 
extent, C-46’s. Besides these two types ATC has the Douglas 
C-54. The Fairchild C-82 is gradually replacing the older trans- 
ports with Troop Carrier and the Boeing C-97, a dozen of 
which are now on order, may replace some of the C-54s with 
ATC. Gliders are the CG-4 and CG-15, which may be re- 
placed by a new type of assault transport. Liaison craft are 
divided between the Air Forces, the Consolidated-Vultee 
(Stinson) L-13, and the ground forces, the new Boeing L-15. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the replacements will be heli- 
copters, especially for the ground forces. Unclassified types 
on the procurement list but not mentioned above are: Lock- 
heed FP-80, Consolidated-Vultee XP-81 with GE I-40 turbojet 
in tail and GE-TG100 propjet in nose, North American XP-86 
jet with top of perhaps 630 m.p.h., Northrop F-15, Curtiss- 
Wright XP-87 jet all-weather fighter, Consolidated-Vultee XB- 
46 jet, Boeing XB-47 jet, Martin XB-48, Northrop YB-49. Trans- 
ports include the Consolidated-Vultee C-99 (B-36), Curtiss- 
Wright XC-113 propjet, Douglas C-74, XC-112 and XC-118 
(both from DC-6). Helicopters are Sikorsky, G & A, Kellett, 
Bell. Both Douglas and Bell have supersonic guinea pigs. 

That troop carrier operations will be on a larger scale than 
ever before was indicated by the Army’s recent announcement 
of the triphibious division which will be equipped with weapons 
of lighter weight and tremendously increased firepower. It will 
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Any of six frequencies are right at 
hand in this Lear MVHT-6 trans- 
mitter. Two are in the medium fre- 
quency range — four in the very high 


frequencies. 


So come what may, you’re all set. 
Plenty of power too, with 12-14 watts 
in VHF and 48-55 watts in the medium 
frequencies. And all this in a trans- 
mitter that weighs only 30 pounds 
complete with cables and accessories. 


MVHT-6 also includes a continuously 
variable antenna coupling which aids 
greatly in matching the transmitter to 
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the plane’s antenna precisely with a 
standard 50 ohm coaxial cable. 


This is a transmitter that can be vitally 
important to you. See it at your Lear 
Aircraft Radio Dealer. 


Quick Facts About The Lear MVHT-6 
®@Combines medium and very high fre- 
quencies 


®Covers 6210 ke., 3105 ke., 121.5 me., 
122.1 me., 122.5 me., 122.9 me. 


® Usable power, 12-14 watts VHF, 48-55 
watts on medium frequencies 


® Weight 30 pounds complete 
©@14 volt or 28 volt units available 


~ sw CORPORATES, 


LEAR 


RADIO 


he, Name 
Wn & 
LEAR, Incorporated, Aviation Radio 


Sales,110 Ionia Avenue, N.W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan 





78 
be up to the Air Forces to supply the 
“lift” for these troops. 

But it will take the AAF five years 
to catch up to the ground forces pro- 
gram, partly because of the types and 
varieties of things that will have to be 
lifted on a scale that beggars wartime 
lifts, but mostly because of inadequate 
funds for sufficiently large contracts of 
the required aircraft. Backbone of pres- 
ent operations is the venerable C-46 now 
giving way to the C-82, the first plane 
designed specifically for troop carrier re- 
quirements. Still bigger and better trans- 
ports are needed, however. Since the 
ground forces and Air Forces are apt to 
develop items along different lines it is 
not surprising to find common headaches. 

As late as September 1, 1945, the air 
forces had 2,253,000 men, of which 
1,000,000 were overseas. By July 1, 1946, 
it stood at 297,000 at home and 153,000 
overseas. Today it is not not much more. 
In eight months the AAF lost 80 percent 
of its trained men, a blow which put 
the “strong-air-force-in-being” on the 
ropes. In July, 1946, we had the one 
crack wing of 200 B-29s already alluded 
to, the 58th, which is now on duty in the 
United States; 70 P-80 jet fighters, and 
two bomber and two fighter groups in 
the European theater, which made an 
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additional 300 aircraft in our possession. 

Just then starting to rebuild at the 
rate of one bomber and one fighter group 
every 60 days we had 162,000 men in the 
training command. But Spaatz said that 
400,000 men were needed for the 70- 
group air force, as well as 8,000 planes 
in the regular service and 6,000 in the 
Reserve and National Air Guard pro- 
grams. Aviation cadet training will not 
be resumed until the spring or summer 
of this year. But the results of econ- 
omies due to the necessity of offsetting a 
14 per cent pay increase to Government 
civilian employees may be deduced from 
the following: “. . . we will not be able 
to carry out all projects ... or maintain 
all of the headquarters and activities 
now scheduled .. . several bases will be 
closed... . the Air Reserve and National 
Air Guard programs will be retarded and 
the concept of the 70 groups will have 
to be revised.” 

Subtle differences in training show the 
changing nature of air war. Emphasis 
has been shifted from quantity to qual- 
ity. Headquarters of the Air Training 
Command is Barksdale Field, Shreve- 
port, La. The Flying Division (four in- 
stallations) of this command embraces 
both the old Flying Training Command 
and: the AAF Technical Training Com- 
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ITO MARIANNO, New York 
seaplane ramp building expert, 
has designed’ a novel ramp which 
beaches amphibians and seaplanes in 
less than a minute (above). 
Operated by a dock attendant, the 
Marianno ramp slides beneath the 
water on a marine railway. Buoy- 
ancy tanks tip a turntable section of 
the ramp so that the plane taxis di- 
rectly up onto it (right). The ramp 
is then hauled back to shore by 
an electric motor where pilot and 
passengers disembark on the dock. 
A reversed process is followed for 





launching, except that the ramp does 
not tip but sinks until the plane 
floats off turntable ready for flight. 
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mand, with headquarters at Randolph 
Field, Tex. Then there is the Technica] 
Division (six installations) Air Training 
Command, with headquarters at Scott 
Field, Ill., and an entirely new idea, the 
Indoctrination Division, which operates 
the only basic training center, which js 
the former AAF Military Training Center, 

Still another indication of what is 
cooking today is the nature of guided 
missiles so far practical for service. These 
fall into the air-to-ground classification 
(other classifications: air-to-air, surface- 
to-air, surface-to-surface). The latest air- 
to-ground missiles so far used include the 
Azon radio-controlled 1,000 or 2,000- 
pounder, which can be steered right or 
left under conditions of good visibility; 
the Razon 1,000-pounder which is con- 
trollable in range as well as in azimuth, 
and which is released by means of a 
special attachment to the Norden bomb- 
sight and afterwards controlled by a radio 
operator; and the Roc, a non-powered 
1,000-pound missile guided by means of a 


- television scanner in the nose and di- 


rected by the bombardier who has a cath- 
ode screen for the purpose. 
Powerplants and guidance are the two 
stumbling blocks in guided missile de- 
velopment. Powerplants, incidentally, 
follow closely aircraft powerplant de- 
velopments and can be divided roughly 
into five types: liquid-fuel rockets, solid- 
fuel rockets, pulse jet or intermittent jet 
engines, turbojet or turbo propjet en- 
gines, and ram jet engines. The last is 


particularly promising. There are five 
methods of guidance: Pre-set—control is 


set before launching for a certain course; 
command—receives and executes com- 
mands originating outside the missile; 
guidance - by - direction -along-a-beam 
(beam can be moved for command); 
guidance - by - direction - by- a- navigation- 
net (such as Loran); and homing guid- 
ance—uses seeking fuses, such as light, 
heat, magnetism, television and radar to 
home on target. Among the many spec- 
tacular possibilities is the one of shoot- 
ing a pre-set missile to a point where it 
will orbit around the earth indefinitely 
and then could be called when needed 
to descend on the target. Larry Bell, 
in a speech in Buffalo, said that self- 
navigating weapons guided by the stars 
were in the cards (remember the limi- 
tations of radar). “We don’t know all . 
the answers,” said Bell, “but the pattern 
is there.” 

How long it will take to get from the 
70-group program to the future of inter- 
continental rockets and subterranean de- 
fenses is a matter of conjecture. The 
next step may be the all-jet air force. 
When we break through the speed of 
sound, we may be able to fly 1,500 m.p.h. 
or better. The very wings we fly with 
will become a handicap. Superfast 
planes may be pilotless, thanks to ex- 
perience with drones. These might of- 
fer unexpected avenues of approach to 
faster missiles. Where and when the 
push-button boys begin to have their say 
is largely dependent on how well we 
support the AAF of today. Meanwhile, 
the very best air force-in-being is our 
only insurance against some nationwide 
Pearl Harbor which is possible in the for- 
seeable future. END 
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gE WING oR ON THE GROUND -:* 


YOU CAN'T BEAT Svat 


The Lowest Priced ALL-METAL Lightplane—and we really mean 
ALL-METAL from Nose to Tail—from Wing Tip to Wing Tip 


The 65 horsepower “Silvaire” Standard is as thrifty as it is 
beautiful. In the air you can cruise at 105 miles an hour, 
getting more than 23 miles per gallon of fuel...and on the ground 
Silvaire maintenance cost is lower than that of any other lightplane 
made. That gleaming metal skin is more than a thing of beauty— 
it’s your lifetime protection against the elements. It means freedom 
from the expense and worry of fabric deterioration, so common 
with less modern planes—no recovering of weather-weary wings 
or control surfaces. And it means that you have more plane to 
trade, when you may later want a newer model. 





In considering the most economical lightplane for yourself, for 
your flying club, or for your flight training school, remember, you 
can pay for a lot of flying time with the money you DON’T spend 

on Silvaire maintenance! 


Flight instructions are FREE with your SILVAIRE... It's America's 
lowest cost all-metal lightplane... Priced at $2495, flyaway factory. 







Game 4 LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


SILVAIRE by Lus- 
tombe is manuface 
tured under U. S$, 
Government Ap- 





That Wing Is Really Strong! 


Supporting the 3500-pound combined weight of 
28 people, here is the only all-metal stressed- 
skin wing being produced in the lightplane in- 
dustry. 


Also available for the discriminating pilot is the 
85 horsepower SILVAIRE DELUXE. 


For detailed information on either the 65 er 
85 hp. SILVAIRES write Dept. F-5 







Dallas 1, Texas, U.S.A, 






FIRST IN ALL-METAL PERSONAL PLANES 





Proved Type Certifi- 
tate and is Govern- 
ment certified to be 
completely airworthy. 
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OFFICE 0 F ALRCRAFT DISPOSAL 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON «+ CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND « DALLAS + DENVER - DETROIT - FORT WORTH + HELENA + HOUSTON 

JACKSONVILLE + KANSAS CITY, MO. + LITTLE ROCK + LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS 

NASHVILLE » NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK - OMAHA ~ PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND 
ST.LOUIS * SALTLAKECITY + SAN ANTONIO + SANFRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE + SPOKANE « TULSA 
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The Book-of-the-Month for 


, a can buy with confidence and satisfaction from these 
distributors appointed by the War Assets Administration to help 


sell War-surplus aircraft parts, components and equipment. 


Whether you are a large manufacturer or just need replacements, 
try your WAA Distributors—first! They sell government- 
inspected material at a fraction of its original cost. They have 
the technical experience to serve you intelligently, and they 


have in stock many items in short supply. 


So we say again—to save time, money and effort—go to your 
WAA Approved Distributor. If you want a complete list of 

their names, addresses, and what they sell, fill in the attached 
coupon. We will be happy to mail you a copy of “Keep Flying.” 


There is no charge or obligation of course. 


War Assets Administration 
Office of Aircraft Disposal 
425 Second Street N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me a copy of “Keep Flying.” 











FLIGHT 
ENGINEERS 
COURSE 


Auncouncement 


Our Aeronautical Training Division an- 
nounces its first class for Flight Engineers 
beginning April 7th. The purpose of. this 
course is two-fold; first to ay qualified 
applicants for the new Civil Aeronautics 
Board Flight Engineer License Test. Second, 
to give ie theoretical training needed to 
carry on practical work of the Flight Engineer, 
such as will be expected by the Agencies 
seeking his services. This class will have the 
advantage of the experienced personnel and 
teaching staff of the Pan American Naviga- 
tion Service 

Chief Instructor in charge of the Flight Engi- 
neers Division is E. J. Demas, B.Sc. and A.E.; 
flight engineer in foreign and U. S. service, 
and three Byrd Polar Expeditions; Asst. Chief 
Flight Engineer, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. 

Applicants desiring to enroll in the April 7 
class should make an early decision as the 
number to be accepted is limited. Address, 
Registrar, Flight Engineer Division. 


PAN AMERICAN 
NAVIGATION SERVICE 
12021 Ventura Bivd. 


North Hollywood Californ'a 











The Photographic Book 
of the Year! 


Faces of Destiny 
Portraits by KARSH 


The first great presentation of Yousuf 
Karsh’s magnificent camera work. 
Seventy-five portraits of world leaders 
who have made history during our 
decade, with Karsh’s own intimate 
comments on each of his subjects. 
Includes General Eisenhower, James 
F. Byrnes, General ‘Hap’ Arnold, 
King George VI, President Truman, 
George Bernard Shaw, and many 
others. 


$5.00 at all bookstores 
or direct from publisher 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 




















Purse size RADIO! 


SMALL AS A PACK OF 
CIGARETTES! Weighs only 


a few ounces—Beautiful black 
chrome plastic case. Uses 
new crystal diode. Hi-Q- 
slide dial. No tubes, bat- 


teries or electric ‘‘plug-ins’’ 
required! Receives local 
broadcasts and 

GUARANTEED TO PLAY 





when used according w in- 
structions sent with each radio! 
You can use it at home, in many 
offices, hotels, cabins, in bed, ete.— 
lots of fun—real entertainment! 


SEND ONLY $1.00 (crt. Tiean’s2°99 plus delivery 


fees on arrival or send $3.99 for postpaid delivery. 
Complete as as ready to play with self contained 
personal phon For gifts—children will love it— 


grownups Root An exceptional value—Oraer, yours and 
enjoy the many good radio programs coming! Doi 

be without your Pa-Kette Radio another day! CALL 
foreign orders $5.00 U.S. cash.) 


Dept. F-S Kearney, Nebr. 


PA-KETTE ELECTRIC CO. 
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| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 58) 


_ the field didn’t. I turned around and flew 


for an hour. Still no Dryden. Well, the 
day wasn’t so pretty now. My mouth 
was getting a little dry and my hands a 
little moist. The perspiration started to 
bead out on my head. Fact was, it was 
getting pretty hot. 

The only alternative was to spot a 
town and buzz it, trying to find some 
identification. When I found a town there 
was no identification. I couldn’t spot a 
name on the railroad station, water tank 
or anywhere else, nor did the landmarks 
resemble any towns on the map, I de- 
cided to land in a likely-looking field. I 
dragged it several times to be sure it was 
clear of obstacles and herded some graz- 
ing sheep out of the middle. It was small 
but adequate, I thought. 

I brought the plane in just above the 
mesquite trees, hanging it on the prop, 
dropped it in fairly hard, slammed on the 
brakes, stopped just short of the end of 
the field, pulled off my helmet and 
goggles and breathed a sigh of relief. 
People and cars came from all directions. 
I taxied over to the fence next to the 
road, cut the engine and slipped out of 
my chute. 

Among all the cars that had gathered 
on the road I noticed a highway patrol- 
man. He walked over and I asked him 
just what section of Texas was I deep in 
the heart of. He told me that I was in 
Rock Springs. I located it on my map, 
picked up my flight plan and then I 
realized what a boner I had made. There 
it was in black and white: “take-off time, 
7:30 a.m.” I hadn’t actually taken off un- 
til 8:30 and when 9:30 showed up I was 
still an hour from my destination. 

Could I save myself yet? According to 
my gas supply I could still make it. May- 
be I could get in and they would never 
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miss me. It was worth a try. I was really 
in a fog mentally that day. Cadets were 
not supposed to take off after a forced 
landing without first notifying Kelly 
Field. Nevertheless, I asked a few people 
to keep the sheep out of the field, fireg 
up the old BT-2 and taxied to the down- 
wind side of the field, realizing as I went 
along how the plane labored through the 
dry and slightly furrowed ground. 

I swung around into the wind, checked 
the mags and with a last look around and 
a hearty wave to my audience, I poured 
on the coal and lumbered down the field, 
the mesquite trees getting bigger all the 
time. The tail was up and I tried to ease 
it off gently but only the tail would come 
down. The acceleration of a BT-2 is com- 
parable to that of a battleship. I tried 
again, and then before I realized it the 
field was gone, no place to stop, so | 
heaved it off, stalling and shaking like an 
old wet hen. 

It started to mush back to the trees 
and I eased up on the back pressure a 
little, trying to give it its head. Too late. 
A wing went down, the mesquite came 
up and knocked a sizeable piece out of 
the left wing. Things happened fast for a 
few seconds. The next thing I knew, the 
BT-2 had plowed through about 75 yards 
of mesquite and scrub trees and was con- 
siderably dismantled. I was only shaken 
up and bruised slightly. But, oh, what a 
hard-learned lesson. 

The story has a happy ending in that 
both the plane and I could be salvaged. 
Base Engineering at Kelly decided to re- 
pair the tired and sick-looking BT-2, 
Lieutenant Ellsworth, my patient in- 
structor, helped to save me from being 
washed out, though he never mentioned 
it. I made so many inexcusable mistakes 
on that day that I still can’t see how I 
did it. But I will always remember that 
the clock is a very fine flight instrument. 
As for the flight plan, well, I learned 
about flying from that. END 
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Wat do you need, Flor 7 


From the finest luxuries to the sternest essentials, the flyer can find what he needs 
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where this famous sign is displayed. From chronographs to carburetors, your 
Authorized PAC Dealer has them. ..or can get them for you in a hurry 
from one of the major PAC bases that reach from Alaska to Mexico City. 


PAC Dealers are accredited representatives for more than 300 lines of 


ts 


aviation equipment. They have access to inventories of fresh stock worth 


millions of dollars. In service, too, your PAC Dealer can give you 





prompt and expert attention — in supplying engine parts and overhauls. 
Lil Especially important, he can supply you with a PAC-warranted 


exchange engine as good as new —at surprisingly low cost. 
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Wherever you fly, watch for the PAC sign of better service. 


It’s appearing on more and more airports, because 





Y airport-service operators are finding that PAC helps 





them do an outstanding job for their customers. 
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Fillinger’s Farm Machine 
(Continued from page 27) 


use for profit or hire. But in spite of this 
limitation Fillinger finds his plane an 
extremely useful farm machine. There’s 
the matter of transportation, for instance. 
Fillinger’s nearest shopping center, Lan- 
caster, is airminded enough to have an 
airport just two blocks from town. He 
can fly to town and back in 20 minutes. 
The round trip by car requires about an 
hour. A trip to Los Angeles requires 
some three hours by automobile—it’s 
only a 40-minute jaunt by air. 

While he doesn’t exactly ride the range 
in his plane, Fillinger has gained quite 
a reputation around the Mojave desert 
as a cattle finder. There was the neigh- 
bor who drove into Fillinger’s place re- 
cently and explained that after several 
hours of search by auto and on horse- 
back he had been unable to find two 
cows that had broken through his fence, 
and strayed away. In good neighborly 
fashion, Fillinger took off on an aerial 
round-up, returned a_ half-hour later 
with the news that the missing animals 
were resting in mesquite shade only a 
stone’s throw from the road already 
traveled by their owner in his ground 
search. Since that time Fillinger figures 
he has located enough cattle from the 
air to stock a fair-sized ranch. 

Because he is an alfalfa grower, stock 
chasing, fence riding and related activi- 
ties where the airplane is used over a 
wide area are not part of Fillinger’s 
aerial chores. But in spite of the com- 
parative concentration of the alfalfa beds 
in the 40-odd acres he has under cultiva- 
tion, he finds the Prest useful during 
frequent periods of irrigation. Success 
of crops depends entirely on even and 
effective watering by artificial means, 
since there is little rainfall on the desert. 
Walking and checking the thousands of 
yards of irrigation dikes which divide 
his acreage into small alfalfa beds used 
to be an all-day job in itself. But with 
the plane it’s a snap to spot and chart 
irregular or insufficient flows of water, 
and defective flood gates or channels. 
What once was an all-day job is now 
two 10-minute flights—one to spot the 
trouble, and a second to check correc- 
tions. 

Time is a capital asset to any farmer: 
the more time he has the more money he 
can earn with his property. Fillinger 
maintains that time spent in the air can 
be made to pay off in the ratio of about 
one to three. On the average, he believes 
that a farmer properly organizing his 
work can gain three hours on the ground 
for every hour spent aloft in pursuit of 
farm chores. 

A deeply religious man, Fillinger has 
found his airplane a valuable aid in fol- 
lowing his spiritual beliefs. Because of 
the speed of air travel, he can afford to 
attend regularly the Christian Advent 
camp meetings at Carlsbad, Calif., 125 
airline miles from his ranch. The 90 
minutes by air against five hours of hard 
driving through mountains, valleys and 
cities is quite a dividend. 

Fillinger acquired his Prest Baby Pur- 
suit from an England-bound Lockheed 
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employee in 1938 for a nominal price. 

The plane was in poor condition from 
years of neglect, yet had never been 
cracked up. Armed with an A&E Certifi- 
cate earned 10 years earlier, he set to 
work to make it airworthy. He com- 
pletely re-built the wing and added two 
small wing tanks, supplementing the 
fuselage tank to provide 21 gallons of 
fuel for more range. He installed a 
steerable tail skid actuated by re-routed 
rudder control cables. He rebuilt the 
landing gear which, in its original form, 
required constant realignment. The orig- 
inal wheels, tires and air-oil shock struts 
were used. The peculiar diamond-shaped 
fuselage was re-covered and the cockpit 
equipped with a windshield made from 


Home-made instrument panel was in- 
stalled in Prest when Fillinger rebuilt it. 


the plexiglas nose of a rejected Hudson 
bomber. A complete set of contact flight 
instruments also was installed. 

The Lawrence L-2 engine replacing the 
Prest’s original Szekely power plant has 


a history all its own. Except for a 
similar model preserved in the Smith- 
sonian Museum, Fillinger believes his is 
the only engine of its type remaining to- 
day. The L-2 is a low compression en- 
gine typical of its era, with a normal rat- 
ing of 56 h.p. and a maximum of 65 h.p. 
at 1,800 r.p.m. Its 140 pounds dry weight 
compares favorably with today’s light- 
plane engines of the same power rating. 

Fillinger’s L-2 went into service back 
in 1919 as a standby power plant for a 
Goodyear Pilgrim blimp. It was little 
used and eventually found its way to 
Glendale, Calif., where Kinner Airplane 
and Motor Company used it in several 
experimental biplanes and monoplanes 
between 1924 and 1926. Fillinger remem- 
bers the engine from that period as one 
which he flew and often maintained 
when he worked at the old Kinner fac- 
tory. 

In 1938 he was looking for an engine 
to power his Prest and remembered that 
a former associate had purchased the old 
L-2 some 12 years before, intending to 
use it in a home-made airplane. Through 
friends he traced the buyer and found 
the engine under a bench in his garage. 
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The home-made plane was never built 

Fillinger bought the engine for a song 
and proceeded to modernize it for his own 
use. Here again, his expertness as a 
mechanic paid off. He removed the L-2’s 
wet sump system, installed a scavenger 
pump and a fuselage oil tank. He built 
an oil cooler from two small samples of 
radiator core found in a desert garage, 
He then re-worked and installed an auto- 
matic oil temperature regulator salvaged 
from a Pratt & Whitney Wasp that had 
been in a crash. The steel liners in the 
engine’s cast aluminum cylinders, pitted 
through years of neglect, were re-bored, 

The original rigid plate mount fitted to 
the L-2 was replaced by a modern tubu- 
lar steel engine bearer. Fillinger built 
his own shock absorbing fittings, attach- 
ing the engine to the mount in order to 
dampen the L-2’s inherent low speed 
roughness. He designed a new cowling 
independent of the fuselage and attached 
it with Dzeus fasteners. Finally, he in- 
stalled a simple dual ignition system 
powered by two “hotshot” dry cells. 

Completely modernized, Fillinger’s 
plane weighs slightly less than 600 
pounds empty, grosses nearly 1,000 
pounds and has a wing area of 96 square 
feet. The little ship lands at 40 in still 
air, cruises between 85 and 95 depend- 
ing on the propeller used. If his destina- 
tion provides only a small runway from 
which to make a return take-off or if 
weather is unusually hot, Fillinger uses 
his “climbing” propeller. This gets him 
off in about a hundred feet but gives 
poor cruising speeds. All other flying is 
done with a Flottorp propeller which 
provides a more balanced take-off and 
cruise performance. 

This two-propeller idea is a throwback 
to Fillinger’s earlier flying days when he 
hopped passengers out of strange fields 
at a cent a pound with an old Jenny. 
Although his first job in aviation was 
with Glenn L. Martin in 1913, it was not 
until 1922 that he learned to fly. And 
after only two hours of dual instruction 
in sluggish JN-4s and Standards, Fillin- 
ger made a nightmarish first solo flight 
...+ quite by accident. Fillinger’s instruc- 
tor was not available that particular day 
—but he was told to take one of the 
planes on the field and practice taxiing. 
The plane he chose was a new Kinner 
biplane. Taxi practice in the early ’20’s 
was part of the training curriculum, usu- 
ally engaged in when weather prohibited 
flying or when instructors were not 
available. Practice consisted of taxiing 
tail-high down the runway at about half 
throttle to simulate take-off, then lower- 
ing the tail to get the effect of a high- 
speed ground run after landing. 

Fillinger had done this before in wire- 
laden Jennies with the prescribed results 
but the comparatively clean Kinner bi- 
plane reacted differently. When he 
lowered the tail near the end of the run- 
way the nose went up and, as Fillinger 
describes it, “The first thing I knew the 
end of the runway was 50 feet below.” 

He gave the Kinner full throttle to pull 
out of an impending stall and began cir- 
cling the field. Far from being a green- 
horn about aircraft behavior, however, 
Fillinger felt out the plane’s stall char- 
acteristics at a safe altitude and when 
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satisfied came in for his first and what 
he still considers his best landing! 
Facilities to maintain a farm airplane 
are imperative, Fillinger believes, if the 
plane is to be seriously considered a 
piece of farm equipment. He has con- 
structed a hangar substantial enough to 
give full protection to his airplane and 
provide space for repair and mainte- 
nance jobs. His facilities include a fully 
equipped gas welding booth, a_ sub- 
merged gasoline storage tank and de- 
livery pump and an air-operated lubri- 
cating oil delivery system of his own 
design. This equipment is used not only 
for the development of experimental 
aviation accessories which he tries out 
on his Prest—but does double duty in the 
maintenance of surface farm machinery. 
Fillinger insists that such farm conven- 
jences should not be classed as luxuries. 
An airplane increases the little leisure 
time it has been the farmer’s lot to en- 
joy in the past, Fillinger points out. 
Often he takes a 10- or 15-minute hop to 
cool off and relax after a hot day mow- 
ing, baling or seeding his fields. And the 
time saved by his ancient Prest makes it 
possible for his airminded wife, Lorena, 
and their son, Darrell, to enjoy flying, 
too. He frequently flies to the local air- 
port, rents a plane and returns to his 
ranch strip to pick up his family for an 
aerial tour of the desert. After the trip 
he leaves them at the ranch, returns the 
rented plane, then flies home in his Prest. 
This seemingly complicated procedure, 
Fillinger finds, is actually quicker than 
driving the family to the town airport. 
And it’s a lot more fun. END 





Plane Talk 


(Continued from page 34) 


Tower—“One three eight, this is 
Newark Tower, Roger, number two 
to land, Beechcraft turning on final, 
over.” 

Ercoupe—“One three eight, Roger, 
Wilco.” 

Later, Tower—“One three eight, 
this is Newark Tower, cleared to 
land.” 

On landing, the tower clears the Er- 
coupe for taxiing: “One three eight 
cleared to gate five.” Other instructions 
could be “make full stop landing,” “hold 
clear of (position),” “hold on taxi strip,” 
“make short approach,” “make long ap- 
proach,” “make normal approach,” “circle 
the field,” “go around.” 

If the aircraft has only a receiver, the 
Tower uses such phrases as “acknowledge 
by moving ailerons (or rudder)” when on 
the ground; “acknowledge by rocking 
your wings” in the air; “acknowledge by 
blinking your landing lights” at night. 

It’s the job of every lightplane pilot 
who is flying where radio is required— 
municipal or major airports and many 
Class 3 fields—to learn these procedures. 
They can be obtained from the “Army, 
Navy, CAA Standard Airport Traffic Con- 
trol Procedures” or the restricted “Com- 
munications Handbook” of the Navy, or 
m every issue of the “Airman’s Guide.” 
It isn’t merely light reading, it’s required 
reading and should be memorized. END 
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TAKE A TIP FROM OTHER 


From Arnold H. Leaf, Jr. 
AOPA Member Pilot No. 20237 


“During the short time | have been a member of AOPA ! have 
noticed that it is doing a great job, not only for its members 
but for all private flyers, and you can be sure | will renew 
as soon as my time runs out.” 


From Robert L. Clark 
AOPA Member Pilot No. 14997 


“| wish to take this opportunity to express my pleasure at 
being a member of this fine organization, and all the members 
on this field feel that AOPA is doing a fine job in aviation.” 


From William H. Gaul 
AOPA Member Pilot No. 9732 


“| have been a member of AOPA for just a 
few years but in that short time you have 
done many things to give us non-scheduled 
pilots more enjoyment out of flying. | am very 
proud to be a member of the AOPA.” 


From Dr. W. B. Wolf 
AOPA Member Pilot No. 26174 


“After thorough study of the value and many fine features of 
your organization, | consider it a privilege to be one of your 
members . . . it is my sincere conviction that flying with its 
many unseen impediments will certainly progress faster 
through the untiring efforts of your organzation.” 


Valuable AOPA Service FREE to Members 


The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, plane 
sales and purchases, documents, employment. Also national 
AOPA-Hertz Drive-Ur-Self courtesy card with special rates; 
AOPA Washington Newsletter; each month the special AOPA 
edition of FLYING magazine, TWA-AOPA courtesy card 
assuring service and maintenance facilities at most TWA air- 
ports; advantageous aviation insurance service; distinctive 
AOPA pilot's wings, emblems for your plane and car, and 
membership card. Above all else, AOPA continuously protects 
and fights for your flying interests in government and other 
circles. 


‘AO PA’ 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERS 


AOPA has become the largest association of 
private pilots and plane owners in the world. 


Why? Because the flying fraternity have come to 
know that a strong organization is necessary for 
the proper protection and expansion of personal 
flying. 

Which is the reason so many important nemes in 
personal aviation appear as sponsors of this non- 
profit organization. And why the distinctive wing 
emblem of AOPA is worn on flying fields all over 
America. 


AOPA is nation-wide and international. It offers 
many distinct benefits for members, and it serves 
as the united voice of private flying. 


AOPA is powerful and respected. Its long-range 
program is aimed directly toward one goal—to 
make private flying safer, less expensive, and more 
enjoyable. The spectacular results achieved by 
AOPA in many cases where the individual would 
have been powerless is eloquent proof of the value 
of organization. 


You owe it to yourself to become a member of 
AOPA. Write for full details now, or use the 
convenient application form below. Dues are only 
$5.00 annually in the U.S.A. and you are eligible 
for membership if you own or fly a plane. 





AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
National Headquarters, Dept. F-547 

Room 802, 1319 F Street NW 

Washington 4, D.C. 


| first soloed an airplane at 


| own aircraft NC..... Sinscnes 
| hereby apply for membership in AOPA. 
Enclosed find check or money order for 
(U. S. A., Mexico, Central & South America, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; 
All other Foreign, $6.09.) 


CITY & STATE 
PILOT UICENSE NUMBER 
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$1.80 of each year's dues are for my subscription to FLYING 
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PICTURE QUI 


], Easy to save! “I’m putting my 
money into U. S. Bonds because 
it’s the easiest way for me to save. 
Under the Payroll Savings Plan, I 
put aside a regular amount each 
week for Bonds. So far, I’ve saved 
$500 without missing: the money!” 


4, Fights inflation! “I want America 
to stay economically sound. That’s 
why I’m putting all our extra dollars 
into U. S. Bonds. It’s like buying 
a share in our country’s future 
prosperity!” 
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Which of these five people gives the 
right reason for buying U.S. Bonds ? 


(ANSWER GELow ) 


2, Good investment! “Getting back 
$4 for every $3 I invest—the way 
I will in ten years’ time with U. S. 
Bonds—is my idea of a good invest- 
ment. I know it’s safe and sound, 
too, because it’s backed by Uncle 
Sam. Buy Bonds, I say.” 


5, Rainy day! “Maybe a rainyday’s 
coming for me. Maybe it isn’t. But 
I am taking no chances. That’s 
why I’m buying all the U. S. Bonds 
I can through my Payroll Savings 
Plan.” 


3, Plans for the future! “Ten years 
from now, the money I'll get for my 
U.S. Bonds will help to send my kids 
to college, or buy our family a new 
home. I think that buying U. S. 
Bonds is the wisest thing a family 
man can do.” 


THE ANSWER 


Every one of these people 
gives the “right’’ reason—be- 
cause there’s more than one 
right reason for buying U. S. 
Bonds. 

Whichever way you buy 
them—through Payroll Sav- 
ings, or your local bank or post 
office— U.S. Bonds are the best 
investment you can make! 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 
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Aero Tech training is the thorough, bal- 
anced preparation for responsible and 
highly paid positions in aviation. 


Train for YOUR aviation career on the great Oakland Municipal 
Airport, in a school whose curriculum is constantly coordinated 
with the methods and requirements of the leading manufacturers 
and airlines. Personalized training in Aeronautical Engineering 
and Master Aviation Mechanics by fully qualified instructors. 
Benefit by Aero Tech’s industry-wide reputation for fully quali- 
fied graduates. School hours 7:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Ample time 
for part-time jobs. Room and board at reasonable rates. 
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London Letter 


(Continued from page 57) 


Vickers changed the shape of the Viking elevator and put 
up the flow of de-icing fluid all over the tail to many times 
the rate laid down by the British Air Registration Board. In 
order to cope with the higher flow rates a fuel tank had to 
be switched to carry de-icing fluid in addition to the ordinary 
15-gallon tank. 

Probably the cure is complete and the Viking can operate in 
any icing conditions with safety, but the incident has turned 
British designers’. attention more than ever towards thermal 
de-icers. They have always complained of the way fluid or 
pulsating de-icers interfere with the smoothness of leading 
edges. It certainly looks as if thermal de-icing will be the 
chosen method on new airliners. 


Airline Troubles 

In accordance with his generally approved policy of openly 
stating the facts, favorable or not, John Wilmot, Minister of 
Supply, revealed to a packed and critical press conference that 
the Avro Tudor I, on which British hopes for the North Atlan- 
tic had been built, had developed defects. 

On proving flights to Nairobi it developed tail buffeting in 
bad bumps and also a tendency to swing when taking off with 
full load. The buffeting may be serious or not but, however 
quickly it is cured, there must be a long delay before British 
Overseas Airways can introduce them on its routes. 

The seriousness of the situation lies in the fact that there is 
no suitable alternative air liner coming along in any of the 
workshops of Britain at the present time. There are plenty of 
longer term projects but nothing near enough to production to 
save the Tudor I situation. It is not yet known whether the 
Tudor II will develop any similar trouble. 


Fueling In Flight 

While British Overseas Airways Corporation is faced with 
these delays, British South American Airways is going ahead 
with its plans to fly all-British equipment. And in order to 
put up the payloads on the South Atlantic it has been con- 
sidering the use of fueling in flight. 

Fueling in flight, which has been under development for 
some years by Sir Alan Cobham’s company, has a fairly ex- 
tensive background of practical experience. Fire risks, it is 
claimed, have been entirely eliminated by washing out the 
fuel lines, before and after coupling up, with nitrogen. When 
the fueling is going on, the tanker and recipient are elec- 
trically bonded. 


Charter 


More air charter companies are being formed almost weekly 
in Britain. It is partly the result of the government monopoly 
of the scheduled air line services. Charter is the only remain- 
ing air transport field open to private enterprise. To strengthen 
the position, there is now the International Federation of Na- 
tional Charter Associations with Capt. W. E. Wynn as the first 
president. He is chairman of the British Air Charter Associa- 
tion. One unexpected thing about this association is that the 
British European Airways Corporation, one of the govern- 
ment monopoly corporations, is an honorary member. 


New Engine 

In the high horsepowers anything other than a gas turbine 
already seems a little out of date. Yet the new Rolls-Royce 
Eagle is a fine piece of work with sleeve valves and direct 
injection. The injection, unlike the German scheme of indi- 
vidual pumps for the cylinders, is into the eye of the impeller. 


Dakota Loads 


The independent critics in England are not wholly pleased 
with the way Britain came out of the Dakota controversy. Al- 
though the series of Dakota accidents which happened in Eu- 
rope were probably not caused by overloading, the public is 
still at a loss to understand how it has come about that the 
British official body—the Air Registration Board—should be 
ready to sponsor a much higher all-up weight for the Dakota 
than is permitted in the United States. 

Another puzzle is how it came about that the British Air 
Line Pilots Association first said that the approved load of 
28,000 pounds was too high and then, after the Air Safety 
Board had reported otherwise, altered its opinion. END 
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The Mighty Link 


(Continued from page 42) 


sold to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. The “crab” (called by gagsters 
“the most complicated fountain pen in 
the world”) had proved its value in the 
automatic recording of “flight” courses 
on aviation charts. But all these de- 
velopments were no more than a first 
step toward production of the trainers 
required for global air war. 

By December, 1942, the Model ANT-18 
had been added to the list of standard 
military trainers—the C, C-5, C-3 and the 
D (for foreign markets), to name 
only a few. And while the ANT-18 com- 
prised everything necessary to teach a 
pilot to fly by instruments and to ac- 
quaint him with radio procedures, it soon 
was “retired” by production of the even 
more complex Model 45. 

With more than a score of flight and 
engine instruments, the cockpit of the 
Model 45 (and the new Model F) re- 
sembles those on both the Army AT-6 
and the Navy SNJ training planes. In 
use, the unit could duplicate every flight 
condition except centrifugal force. Only 
a partial indication can be given as to 
how realistic a training “flight” really was. 

After the “engine” had been started 
(it sounded like an actual engine), it ran 
roughly until proper carburetor and cyl- 
inder-head temperatures were indicated 
on the instruments. When proper tem- 
perature had been reached, the engine 
simulator ran smoothly and the vibration 
decreased. If the temperature was al- 
lowed to go too high or too low, the en- 
gine missed or cut out entirely. 

Rudder, aileron and elevator trim tab 
controls had to be adjusted properly for 
straight and level flight. Propeller pitch 
controls, when activated, caused a corre- 
sponding change in r.p.m. on the tachom- 
eter, and torque effect was simulated so 
that any increase or decrease in throttle 
setting affected the attitude of the train- 
er. Chronometric arrangements changed 
the fuel indications—if fuel supply wasn’t 
watched a tank would “empty” and the 
engine stop. 

Diabolic ideas were worked out, like 
the “air-loading” of controls, to add to 
the illusion of flight. When a plane is 
banked the nose has a tendency to drop 
—and so did the nose of the trainer un- 
less controls were corrected. A weather- 
cocking device simulated an airplane’s 
tendency to swing in turns, and other 
ingenious mechanisms caused the trainer 
to bank in turns and turn in banks. A 
device called “northerly turning error 
mechanism” caused lag in compass indi- 
cations on north headings and lead on 
south headings. 

The Model 45, like its predecessors, 
consisted of two units. The trainer it- 
self, containing all flight controls and in- 
struments, and the operator’s (or in- 
structor’s) desk, containing equipment 
required to provide radio and other flight 
aids and the recording mechanism. The 
radio system simulated regular range 
systems throughout the U.S. The in- 
structor could provide the student with 
aural null or automatic direction finding 
(complete with static) at will. Any de- 
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sired instrument landing system using a 
glide path and beam could be utilized. 

Wind drift mechanisms made it possi- 
ble for the instructor to introduce wind 
speeds up to 60 m.p.h. and apply them 
from any heading. Rough air generators, 
could be used to simulate any desired 
degree of turbulence. To prevent stu- 
dents from memorizing and preparing for 
bump frequencies and patterns, a cam 
arrangement operated so that the same 
turbulence pattern was repeated only 
once in 6,000 times. 

Every possible method was used to 
make each flight problem as realistic as 
scientific ingenuity could make it. They 
tell the story of one student who became 
“lost” during a navigation problem. In- 
tent upon locating his position from radio 
range signals, he suddenly noticed that 
the needle of his fuel gage was almost 
on the “E” of the dial and that his charts 
put him over rough terrain. In tem- 
porary panic, he threw back the cock- 
pit hood and bailed out! 

That sort of realism, plus accurate 
flight problems, made for a tremendous 
Saving in training costs. During the war 
Army purchased 6,271 trainers, Navy 
1,045. The average cost was less than 
$3,700 per unit, an investment which 
tallied a saving that has been conserva- 
tively estimated at more than $300,000,000. 
It costs more than $10 an hour to operate 
an AT-6; it costs only four cents per 
hour to operate a Link. Besides, actual 
flight training takes much more time. The 
AAF, for instance, estimated that it cost 
82 times more to train a gunner in a 
Fortress than it did in a synthetic gun- 
nery trainer, and that the time required 
to train a pilot in instrument flight was 
cut in half by use of the Link. Most 
important was the immense saving in 
life—synthetic crashes don’t kill the 
student. 

Savings were even greater on other 
Link devices built for specialized train- 
ing purposes—those adapted to radio 
navigation, celestial navigation, bombing, 
automatic pilot, map reading, various 
radar devices, dead reckoning, and sea- 
plane operations. The contribution these 
and other Link creations made to the 
war effort was summed up pretty well 
in a statement made by Air Marshal 
Robert Leckie, RCAF wartime chief 
of staff. “The Luftwaffe,” said Leckie, 
“met its Waterloo on the training fields 
of North America. And at every one of 
those fields, in the British Empire as 
well as the United States, there was a 
battery of Link trainers.” 

Nor is the work of those trainers 
through now that war is over. Modified 
for specific training purposes, they’re still 
in use at every AAF or Naval air base. 
The Navy has purchased 600 new train- 
ers since the war’s end, and the Army 
currently is getting delivery on 300 Mod- 
el F’s (Army designation, C-8). 

New military models are coming along, 
too. The Model F, latest word in instru- 
ment trainers, is already here. Replacing 
earlier models, 42 of them already are on 
duty at the Corpus Christi Naval Air 
Station; and 40 more are scheduled for 
installation at Cabiness Field. The new 
model has a larger fuselage with a trans- 
lucent covering for dawn-to-dusk instru- 
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ment flying. Opaque covers provide night 
flight simulation. Instrument arrangment 
has been modernized, longitudinal and 
directional stability have been increased, 

Link celestial navigation trainers, used 
to train more than 1,300 airmen during 
the last 18 months of the war, now are 
doing their stint for Latin American sty- 
dents who consider the training particu- 
larly valuable because of the scarcity of 
radio aids in South America. 

Airlines are using modified military 
trainers for refresher courses and in ip- 
strument approach practice. Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, for instance, keeps 
five Link units busy most of the time, 
particularly in two-pointer radio compass 
training. The fleet of Links also is used 
for traffic control practice. 

Among others, Braniff Airways uses 
the Link for instrument landing practice, 
Western Air Lines has adapted them for 
VHF (very high frequency) or oral- 
visual radio range practice. And Trans 
World Airline uses the Link for GCA 
and ILS workouts. 

Commenting on TWA use of the Link, 
a company official said recently that all 
potential international pilots are given 
Link training in ILS and GCA approaches 
before they ever fly an instrument land- 
ing system. He pointed out that Link 
instructors have become very adept at 
giving GCA landing directives, a most 
important phase of the training program. 
All this adds up to explain why TWA 
requires several hours of GCA and ILS 
training in the Link as a part of its regu- 
lar curriculum leading to company per- 
mission to use the two approach systems. 

But most significant of current Link 
adaptations is the School Link now being 
produced for the nation’s classrooms. 
Designed for use in rooms as small as 30 
by 15 feet, this 450-pound model has span 
and length of 944 feet and is 5 ft. 11% in. 
high. With base cover off, however, it 
can be moved through a 36-inch door. 
Like its military forbears, the School 
Link operates on either alternating or di- 
rect current at a cost of about four cents 
per hour. 

Besides outright sale of the device, 
Link officials are considering rental of 
the trainer to schools on an annual basis, 
including service and educational assis- 
tance. Delivery of the new unit is 
scheduled for the opening of the fall 
semester. 

Designed to give students a practical 
working knowledge of aviation, the 
School Trainer is in reality a streamlined 
version of that hoodless pre-flight device 
which made its bow in the Link flying 
school nearly two decades ago. Free to 
pitch, bank and turn in response to stick 
and rudder movements, it “cruises” at 
87 m.p.h. and has a “top speed” of 105 
m.p.h. The instrument panel is greatly 
simplified, displaying the standard seven 
instruments found on _lightplanes—ta- 
chometer, airspeed indicator, altimeter, 
compass, ball-bank indicator, oil pressure 
and oil temperature gauges. All instru- 
ments are designed to give true readings, 
including true lag. 

Special radio equipment for intercom- 
munication by teacher and pupil have 
been developed, and there’s a 15-foot- 
diameter horizon available which pro- 
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CAREER 


MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 
e 


CAL"AE€ERO Career Training — gives you just what you need 
with C. A. A. approved courses. = It is thorough, highly concentrated 
with all non-essentials eliminated to train you in the shortest period of 
time for the best position possible. The subjects you study are the very 
things you do on the job. They are approved by the Aviation Industry, 
the very men who employ you and know today’s requirements. = The 
courses are complete, and upon graduation you are fully qualified 
to enter the employ of an aircraft manufacturer or airline. — Cal-Aero 
leadership courses are carefully designed to make more money for 
you and will add dollars to your pay check all the rest of your life. 


Cal-Aero Technical Institute has specialized ...WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE — 
in Aeronautical Engineering and Master THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT 
f Aviation Mechanics since 1929. We invite your consideration and comparison. 
It is one of the oldest and most Just mail handy coupon for full information 
distinguished aeronautical schools and details, but DO IT TODAY 
in the United States. It can pro- —the enrollment is limited. 
vide you with a foundation for a 
profitable occupation and secure VE TERAN S 
future. Today its graduates occupy _—_Cal-Aero is approved for 
. 5 : a Veterans Training under 
responsible and high-salaried posi che "G. L Bir”, Hnedeods 
tions all over the world.Over 6,000 = og ex-service men are 
successful civilian graduates prove _ here, taking advantage of 
that Cal-Aero leadership training its €ducational benefits. 
Write us—we will be 
can get results for you and happy to help you with 
increase your pay check. _your plans for the future. 


TRAIN IN SUNNY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


BE WISE...PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 


MAIL TODAY: DON’T DELAY 


SEND FULL INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE FREE ON COURSE CHECKED BELOW 


< 








AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 

MASTER AVIATION MECHANIC COURSE 
SPECIALIZED ENGINE COURSE 

SPECIALIZED AIRPLANE COURSE 

POST GRADUATE AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 
SPECIALIZED AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL COURSE 
AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING COURSE, HOME STUDY 
AIRCRAFT BLUE PRINT READING COURSE, HOME STUDY 


o0000000 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL || “ 


1225 AIRWAY — GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA _ 
(LOS ANGELES COUNTY) oy ZONE __STATE 


» UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MAJOR C.C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 
SINCE 1929...ON OUR OWN HUGE AIRPORT—IN HEART OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
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Recorder 


WITH THE 
BERYLLIUM 
WEARTBEAT 








LEATHER NAME PATCHES 
IN 23 KARAT GOLD 














Military, AOPA or Civilian wings and 
your name $1.00 each, 3 for $2.00. 
Names only, 2 for $1.00. Your special 
wings made on quantity orders. No 
C.O.D.’s. We guarantee satisfaction. 
JULIE’S LEATHERCRAFT 
Lone Tree, lowa 

















STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
ee i and 
. years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 5278, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, ind. 





ELECTRONIC ALTIMETER Only $75.00 


4 tube electronic altimeter 


ings. 

plane’s height varies by more mn 25 feet from a pre- 
adjusted value. Another outstanding feature is 

nections are provided to control an electronic automatic 
pilot. nd for our aircraft radio equigenens catalog. 
uffalo Radio Supply, 219-221 Genesee St., Buffalo 3. 
N. Y., Dept. F. 





FLYING 
vides students with visual horizon refer- 
ence during “flight.” There is a rough 
air unit to simulate bumpy weather, a 
stall device, and a projector light in the 
nose which projects a transverse view of 
the trainer. 

Incorporating suggestions of educators 
throughout the country, Link officials be- 
lieve they have produced a trainer that 
is adaptable to the three Rs in elemen- 
tary school; to navigation, theory of 
flight, aircraft structure, mathematics, 
social studies (such as geography) in 
secondary school; and to engineering, 
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pre-flight, and teacher-training in college, 
In any event, the trainer will do much to 
overcome the two-dimensional limita- 
tions of textbooks and blackboard pres. 
entations. 

That’s the story of Ed Link’s toy, the 
gadget to which airmen refused to give 
very serious consideration 20 years ago, 
But it won its place as a thing all nations 
had to work with in the mass wartime 
training of aircrews. And today it 
promises to do much to make of Amer. 
ican youths the most air-minded genera- 
tion on earth. Enp 





TEST yourself with this 


1 The most significant characteristic 
e of a non-spinnable airplane is: (1) 
pronounced dihedral in the wings, (2) 
two controls instead of three cbntrols, 
(3) restricted movement of the ele- 
vator? 


er 
wz 


9 Ifon Monday you see cirrus clouds, 
eon Tuesday alto-stratus clouds, 
on Wednesday stratus clouds—what 
kind of weather would you expect on 
Thursday? (1) clear skies, (2) thunder- 
storm, (3) steady rain, (4) cold weather? 


3 An airplane is flying above an 
e overcast, airspeed 70 m.p.h., when 
it encounters a head wind blowing a 
steady gale of 70 m.p.h. Under such 
conditions (1) the airplane will stall 
because its forward speed will be zero, 
(2) the pilot can close his throttle and 
maintain altitude without power be- 
cause the wind speed alone is equal to 
his previous airspeed, (3) the pilot will 
be unaware of any change? 





DO YOU KNOW..? 


$ fy ‘ uiz by G. Sidney Stanton of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. If you get them all, you're an airline pilot; two 
wrong, you get a private rating; miss more than three, you're a Dilbert. 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 102 


4 rhe highest airport in the United 
e States has an elevation of: (1) 
7,000 feet, (2) 8,000 feet, (3) 9,000 feet, 
(4) 10,000 feet? 


tie 


aS) 


Vie 
: a F} Ui 
ZE= 


5 A pilot flying a plane with air 
e speed of 120 m.p.h. departs from 
Houston, Tex., flies due north for 30 
minutes, east for 30 minutes, south for 
30 minutes, and west for 30 minutes. 
At the end of this time he finds him- 
self directly over Galveston, which is 
approximately 30 miles southeast of 
Houston. The pilot now knows that the 
wind during his flight has been (1) 
southeast, 30 m.p.h.; (2) northwest, 
15 m.p.h.; (3) southeast, 15 m.p.h.; 
(4) northwest, 30 m.p.h.? 





The fundamental reason for mag- 
e netic variation is the fact that 
magnetic north and true north do not 
coincide. With reference to the true 
(geographic) north pole, the magnetic 
pole is located approximately: (1) 500 
miles due east, (2) 900 miles southeast, 
(3) 1,300 miles due south? 
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Spartan Engineering and Mechanics students The industry has long recognized and ac 
are now working on the Spartan Model 12. cepted Spartan training. All over the world, 
will get your training at Spartan. welaed men 


You need modern equipment, adequate 


shops and good instructors to prepare you for Mail the coupon today and learn how 


your career in Aviation. You will find all these Spartan can help you find your oppor- 


at this modern University of Aviation. tunity in Aviation. 


Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Department ¢.57 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please send your free 64-page Catalog immediately. 





Name Age 
Address 
City State 
Indicate which of these branches interests you: 

Flight Instruments 

Mechanics Aeronautical Engineering 

Radio Airline Maintenance Engineering 


Meteorology Management and Operations 
Spartan is fully approved for training under the G. 1. Bill of Rights 





SPARTAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 








SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS COLLEGE of ENGINEERING 


MAXWELL W. BALFOUR, DIRECTOR ADORESS DEPT. Fes 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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> ATION ACCESSORIES ...SCOTT...A LEADING 


Scott “HANDI-AIR’ = 
Brings She rir 
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No Time Lost! 
No Inconvenience! 
No Effort! 


SCOTT HANDI-AIR brings airplane tire- 
inflation “on the spot”—in hangars, on 
apron or field—the dir is there! 


SCOTT HANDI-AIR, weighing only 24 
pounds, will inflate eight light plane 
tires. Refill from regular compressed 
air supply. Carrying handle— Pressure 
Gauge—All necessary connections. 


Other Scott Airplane Necessities 
Tail Wheel Assemblies 
Free Air Thermometers 
Brake Pressure Units—Master Cylinders 
Gasoline Gauges 
Aircraft Engine Instruments 
Hangar Space Savers—Aviation Chemicals 


Established 


RSaaawZ 
YQ Wr PAVIATION CORPORATION 


“*4109S 


fp 


ron sarery-ron sumer 224 ERIE ST., LANCASTER, N. Y. 
= 


AIRMARK YOUR TOW 
PAINT THE NAME ON BUILDING ROOF 


OWN A 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


SCOTT...A LEADING NAME IN AVIATION ACCESSORIES...SCOTT...A LEADING NAME IN A 
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Soundproofing the Prop 


(Continued from page 53) 


A seven-bladed prop with a smaller 
diameter was then tried and though it 
used 48 horsepower the noise was cut by 
21 decibels or more than 20 per cent. 

Convinced that the many-bladed pro- 


| peller would greatly reduce noise, the 


NACA then went into the practical prob- 
lems involved in a switchover from 
standard propellers to the fan type. 
Arthur W. Vogeley, NACA expert, ran 
a propeller test for a small airplane with 
a top speed of 130 m.p.h., a cruising speed 
of 120 and a take-off speed of 55 m.p.h. 


| The plane had a 125-h.p. engine. Using a 
| 74-inch two-bladed direct drive propeller, 





| this by providing pitch control. 
| ment proved him right. 


this setup gave off sound at the rate of 
100 decibels. 

Vogeley then replaced the two-bladed 
prop with an eight-bladed geared propel- 
ler of the same diameter. The noise was 
cut to less than 40 decibels. 

While maximum and cruising speeds 
remained the same with both propellers, 
when the eight-bladed type was used an 
additional eight per cent in take-off dis- 
tance was tallied. 

Vogeley thought he had an answer for 
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large enough to contain a pitch-change 
mechanism—yet not so large as to in- 
crease the engine cooling problem. 

What would a fan-bladed propeller 
mean in the production of light air- 
planes? Vogeley has several answers, 

“It will mean gear reduction, since the 
only other alternative for reducing pro- 
peller section speeds (propeller diameter) 
can’t be tolerated because of the penalty 
in take-off performance. 

“Granted, more blades mean complica- 
tions: Increased maintenance, the neces- 
sity for having a starter on the engine 
since it will be difficult to crank it 
through safely by hand; and _ possibly 
some form of pitch control. The whole 
business appears to add up to increased 
cost, weight and complexity. But it will 
give us quieter airplanes.” 

And Vogeley has solutions for his own 
arguments. 

“Gear reduction means increased 
weight. But since gear reduction is al- 
ready necessary to reduce noise, perhaps 
the engine can be re-designed to operate 
at higher r.p.m. with a resultant increase 
in horsepower per pound,” Vogeley says. 

He envisions an entirely new field of 
blade fabrication if the many-bladed pro- 
peller should come into common usage. 








NACA test of four-bladed prop shows reduced noise, more power than a two-bladed prop. 


Experi- 
Using a two- 


| bladed direct drive fixed pitch propeller 





as against the same type with pitch con- 
trol, he found the latter produced a 22 
per cent reduction in take-off distance. 

Vogeley then tried an 8-bladed, con- 
trollable pitch propeller which tallied a 
four per cent additional reduction in 
take-off distance. 

His conclusions were simple: A quieter, 
fixed-pitch propeller can be built if the 
aviation industry is willing to accept an 
increase in take-off distance. 

If the industry will add not only more 
blades to the propeller but controllable 
pitch as well, it can have a noiseless pro- 
peller, plus a decided improvement in 
take-off distance. 

The eight-bladed propeller conceived 
by NACA looks something like a broad- 
bladed paddle wheel. The blades are 
similar to those on the present two- 
bladed prop but the hub has been made 


“On first glance, an eight-bladed pro- 
peller appears to be four times as heavy 
as a 2-bladed prop. Actually, the fan 
type may turn out to be considerably 
lighter because blade stress has been cut 
so sharply that almost any light material 
which will hold its shape would be struc- 
turally satisfactory,” Vogeley says. 

Vogeley also breaks down the bogey of 
a complicated pitch-change mechanism 
for an eight-bladed propeller. He thinks 
an extremely simple two-position mecha- 
nism could be built for light airplanes in 
view of the low centrifugal forces and ro- 
tational speeds involved. 

The CAA has been made increasingly 
aware of the nuisance handicap of roar- 
ing aircraft. Because householders’ aver- 
sion to plane noise may turn into the de- 
termining factor in locating new airports 
under the Federal Airport Expansion 
Program, CAA is interested in results 
of the NACA study which it prompted. 

The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
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Loft Gel Mm telds Melis Wdlelilelsmisciaslellias 


HIGH SALARY 


Just One Year From Today! 


Approved 
for Veterans 





Three reasons why California Flyers is a alia 
short-cut to today’s record-high salaries — \_Enrollment 





Just imagine! One year from today you can become a 
licensed Master A & E Mechanic, earning a high salary 
and enjoying the outstanding advantages of a most 
responsible and respected position. Every day you 
delay your training you are missing seniority and 
advancement and letting one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities any young American ever had slip through 
your fingers. 


Here are three reasons why these opportunities and these 
high salaries can be YOURS ina few months if you take ad- 
vantage of California Flyers’ remarkable career training NOW 


REASON 1—You can start your training NOW 
ot California Flyers 


The re-opening of famous California Flyers School of Aero- 
nautics ~ temporarily relieved the critical shortage of 
aviation training facilities. It means a limited number of 
young men can start their aviation career training at once. 
is situation is, of course. temporary and must be taken 
advantage of immediately. California Flyers—like other 
major aviation schools—will soon be filled to capacity. 


REASON 2-—You get credit for your military 
mechanic's experience at California Flyers 


An important feature to students with previous mechanic’s 
experience is California Flyers’ policy whereby scholastic 
credit is allowed for this experience. This credit is extended 
as the student demonstrates his ability to make progress 
throughout his training and to the limits allowed by theC.A.A. 


REASON 3—A unique training system permits 
the ambitious student to advance faster 


California Flyers’ Participation-Group Instruction places 
emphasis on small classes and individual 

training. Under this system the student 
obtains the maximum amount of training 
in the shortest possible time. 


One of the oldest aeronautical 
institutions in the country 


Founded in 1930, California Flyers is one 
of the oldest, most highly respected aero- 
nautical institutions in the country. Before Write for Brochure... 
the war it trained hundreds of young men, Write today for free 
and today its graduates are in responsible, illustrated brochure 


high-salaried positions all over the world. describing courses, cur- 
ricula and opportuni- 


ties at California Flyers. 


THERE IS NO FLYING INVOLVED IN AVIATION MECHANICS 
COURSES AT CALIFORNIA FLYERS SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 








Three fully approved, practical career courses 
in aviation mechanics 


California Flyers offers practical career courses in Master 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics, Aircraft Mechanics and 
Aircraft Engine Mechanics. These courses are approved 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights and by the Civil Aeronautics 


Administration. 


California Flyers offers every advantage to 
the aviation mechanics trainee 


California Flyers is located adjacent to the Los Angeles 
Airport in the heart of the nation’s aviation capital. Its 
buildings are modern, its shops complete, its faculty 
industry trained and recommended. Recreational facilities 
are limitless, and housing arrangements for single students 
have been made in pleasant, school-approved private homes. 


Clip this coupon today 


The unusual training opportunities offered by California 
Flyers today must be acted upon immediately. Phone, write 
or air mail your application now Even if you do not plan 
to enter for some time, write for complete information and 
make your reservation as soon as possible 


New classes every two weeks 


So you can start your training immediately, without costly 
delay, new classes commence every two weeks. 





SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
720 S$. REDONDO BOULEVARD, INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA FLYERS 
School of Aeronautics, Dept. F=5 
720 S. Redondo Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. 





Please send me illustrated brochure containing full 
information about courses, tuition, etc. and application 
blank. I understand this will not obligate me in any way. 

















4 I am interested in Aviation Mechanics (} Flying (J 
_ Name Age 

a Address 

ss 

a City Zone State 
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At a Fraction of Original Cost 





Fresh from the 
Armed services. 
Latest types, 
precision con- 
struct ion—fa- 
mous makes, 


Easily adapt- 
able for por- 
traiture. sports, 
and many oth- 
er uses. Com- 
plete with 
cases. 








F-§ Hand held, manually operated. 
Forty 5x7 pictures on 25-ft. roll 


Focal plane shutter. New type, high- $ 
ly-corrected Wollensak f5.6 15” Tele- 
photo lens. Complete—case and filter. 
Value over $600. OUR PRICE...... a 
F-4 All-purpose aerial camera by 

Fairchild. Up to 110 pictures 7x9 on 

a 75-ft. roll film. Equipped with Ross 185 
wide angle f/4 8%” lens. Value over 

$800. OUR PRICE ........--eeeees 


F-14 Take 7x7 pictures on roll film. 
Equipped with Ross wide angle f4.2 
8%” lens. 4 shutter speeds to 1 150. 
ad 


OUR PRICE .....cce-ccccveccescsce 


Aerial Developing Outfits 


Portable Aerial Film Developing Outfits, mfgd. by 
Phila. Air Transport Co Mostly new, some 
slightly used. Complete with motor, ete. Priced 
low for quick clearance, 


G4” X 25’... cc ccccccccccesccerees $54.50 
7 HTB! nc ccceccccereseceescers 69.50 
De” K 200’... ccccccccccccccvcees 89.50 


FILM NUMBERING MACHINES—Roberts Aerial 
Film Numbering Machines (used), at more than 
90% off current price. 

GU PRICE cccccivcccsccccccccescves ' 
AERIAL FILM—Available for Immediate Delivery 
both fresh and out-dated film. Out-dated film dis- 
counted 50% or more. All kinds, types and prices 





18 East 42nd St. Dept. 101 New York City 


Enclosed i8 B..-+eeeee++% Send ..seee ee 
ceeeresodeseeres eee eer ernereeeeeceseee 
Send information on cere eereresesesese 
NAME ....2---+2-seeeereeccecseseesesesees 
ADDRESS PTUVCROCEO RTL TAT 


CAMERAS: 
ACCESSORIES! 
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TIME DOES ACTUALLY FLY... 


The “Timepiece” shown in the cut is (A 
Longines-Wittnauer Product) and known as 
the Weems navigation watch. It has a rotary 
verge ring which permits setting the sweep 
second-setting hand to the exact second—thus 
coamuatiog the “blind minute.” Steel, $43.75. 
Gold filled $49.75. Fed. Tax inc. 

RADIO AND en hia ae pel FLYING: By Charles 
A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. Air Corps, New Edition 
covering new important material including typical 
multiple choice examinations. Written especially to 
prepare the pilot for government examination for 
“*Instrument rating.” Radio-Telephone Permit in- 
cluded, with meteorology Radio-Orientation, let- 
down, off-course and alternate airport problems. 
Only $4.00 postpaid. 

AERONAUTICAL TRAINING: New Enlarged edi- 
tion. For the first time shows separate sections con- 
taining Private Pilot and Commercial Pilot. ‘‘Multi- 
ple Choice Examination.’’ $3.00 postpaid or C. 0. D. 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new De Luxe Ed. cover- 
ing the scope of the written examination for flight 
instructor rating. New typical Multiple Choice ques- 
sar 7 o/s answers included. $4.00 postpaid or 


AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHANICS: Examira- 
tions. New authentic Quiz Book now covers the 
typical Multiple Choice Examinations fully illus- 
trated with necessary diagrams. Used by Lockheed, 
Douglas, Northrop, Ryan and outstanding schools. 
ana fait? Only $3.00 for both examinations and 


AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING (by 
Zweng). Covers all subjects on which the pilot is 
examined. Typical ‘‘multiple choice’ examinations 
in the appendix. $4.00 postpaid or C. O. D. 
(New) Encyc. Aviation Dictionary (Zweng)... .$6.00 
Dalton E-6B Navigation Computer (Army Type) 

with New instructions... ......cccccccccvess $10.00 


Pan American 
Navigation Seruice 


12021 Ventura Blvd. F-1 N. Hollywood, Cailif. 




















AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


®@ You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your postwar 
career. Tremendous opportunities are in sight—and those who are 


best trained will get top positions. 


Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation by in- 
tensive training at this oldest fully approved aeronautical school. 


Courses in: 


@ AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING—B.S. DEGREE 


e ENGINE MECHANICS 


© SPECIAL A. AND E. MECHANICS REFRESHER AND 
COACHING COURSES FOR U.S.C.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 


¢ ADMINISTRATIVE COURSES—INCLUDING SALES 


Founded by Curtiss-Wright. Outstanding faculty, modern 
equipment, Day, evening. Placement service. Send today 
for free illustrated catalog—'"Opportunities in Aviation." 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY | scccrcvtical University 


Dept. 2, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 





U. S. Government pays 
for qualified veterans’ 











(Member of the National Council of Technical Schools) 
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ciation, made up largely of lightplane pi- 
lots, eager for more small airports, also 
is concerned. 

“The situation is critical on these noise 
nuisance cases,” says J. B. Hartranft, Jr, 
AOPA general manager. “There isn’t a 
week goes by without a group of resj- 
dents somewhere trying to stop operation 
of an airport by injunction.” 

Hartranft thinks the fan-blade propel. 
ler can be the solution for lightplanes, 

“It’s the only thing we’ve heard of so 
far except jet propulsion which will bring 
noise down to an acceptable level,” Hart- 
ranft says. “It may not be the only an- 
swer but it’s the interim answer.” 

NACA is convinced it is the only an- 
swer “at the present time.” And although 
production of the fan-bladed propeller 
offers many problems NACA says “care- 
ful consideration of their peculiarities 
can reduce penalties that must be paid.” 

END 





The Ross Sportplane 
(Continued from page 39) 


should make an excellent “local taxi” for 
flying between airports in one area, and 
it obviously should be an excellent time- 
builder. It is extremely simple through- 
out, making its maintenance costs very 
low. 

Only wood in the Ross is in its wing, 
which has a spruce spar, spruce ribs, 
plywood truss and plywood-covered aile- 
rons. The remainder of the Sportplane 
is metal tubing, which is fabric-covered. 

No production plans have yet been an- 
nounced for this airplane. A small fac- 





ROSS SPORTPLANE 
Se oe 65-h.p. Lycoming 
bode. CTO r 
Length endate dem keiies -.20 feet 
Height eb adeeepesiond .7 feet 
Gross weight..... Pe Pee 995 pounds 
Empty weight.......... 555 pounds 
Wing loading .......... 6.8 Ibs./sq. ft. 
Fuel COPACHY ...06sc6cc0re0s 12 gallons 
Baggage saehdeew aise 22 pounds 
Top speed aa dances 103 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed ............. 90 m.p.h. 
Stalling speed vererrree 5 
Range fully loaded ........ 284 miles 
Service ceiling .... 14,000 feet 
Rate of climb (sea jevel) . .565 f.p.m. 
List price (approximate). ......$1,795 

Source: Ross Aircraft Corporation 














tory once was to have been built at Fitz- 
maurice Field. Recently, Ross has been 
negotiating with the Schweizer company, 
glider manufacturer at Elmira, N. Y. So 
far, neither has been decided upon. 

Orrin Ross conceived his “flying motor- 
cycle” a number of years ago while work- 
ing as an aircraft engineer. He was with 
Boeing from 1919 to 1923, with the old 
Bureau of Air Commerce (predecessor of 
the CAA) from 1923-25, then with Fokker, 
Keystone, Curtiss-Wright, Fairchild and 
Republic in that order. He now operates 
an aeronautical supply house in New 
York City. 

Meanwhile, his little lightplane is built, 
has its A.T.C. and, he hopes, soon will go 
on the market. —Max KarantT 
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Lights for the Small Port 


(Continued from page 37) 


are panels of “Scotchlite” made by the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company of St. Paul. Like the Pioneer 
reflectors, they are mounted on frames 
resembling croquet wickets which can be 
set into the ground easily. 

The Onan system has been tested at 
University and Flying Cloud fields near 
Minneapolis. All three systems are so 
easily portable that a small field which 
can afford only minimum service need 
purchase but one set, putting out the 
reflectors each evening according to cur- 
rent wind direction. Tests show that the 
reflectors are best set on ground level at 
100-foot intervals. 

In the Onan system tests, two reflec- 
tor paddles on higher standards were set 
up at the end of a 3,200-foot runway. All 
these were lighted by the single unit at 
the approach end. The portable gener- 
ator and lighting outfit illuminated them 
brilliantly with a 1,000-watt floodlight. 
Other lights include an obstruction light 
and two 1,000-watt “ribbed” lens spot- 
lights which throw a_ funnel-shaped 
beam. Planes made numerous easy land- 
ings both with and without landing 
lights. 

For best results the reflectors were set 
at about a 10° angle to the ground and 
faced slightly into the runway. The re- 
flecting panels can be colored red or 
green, and the white reflectors show 
brilliantly, even over snow. Engineers 
rate their reflecting brightness 150 times 
greater than new white paint. 

The Pioneer system’s equipment in- 
cludes two spotlights and two floodlights, 
each equipped with 1,000-watt lamps. 
Each light is mounted on the trailer and 
is individually adjustable in all direc- 
tions for best coverage of the landing 
area. The power plant is rated at 714 
kw for continuous operation and a wide 
margin of reserve power is available for 
other loads, such as lighting hangars, 
shops, and so forth. 

The Westinghouse system is somewhat 
more elaborate. It includes a small air- 
port beacon and an illuminated wind 
cone. The beacon is lightweight sand 
needs to be oiled only twice a year. The 
beacon rotates to produce the standard 
identification for a lighted airport of 12 
flashes per minute. The 500-watt tubular 
lamp produces two brilliant 100,000- 
candlepower beams 180° apart. An 
electric relay will turn on a duplicate 
lamp and lens system automatically in 
less than 10 seconds if the other should 
go out. Four 100-watt lamps illuminate 
the wind cone. As supplementary equip- 
ment, two Westinghouse “approach angle 
indicators” assist landings. The flashing, 
three-color beam shows a yellow light if 
the pilot is too high, green if he’s on the 
beam and red if he’s too low. 

The complete cost of the Onan system, 
including lamps and obstruction lights 
and reflectors, is less than $2,000. The 
Pioneer system costs $1,875 at retail. The 
Westinghouse system’s cost is “25 per 
cent the cost of a permanently installed 
System,” END 
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To You Who Are Interested in 


AVIATION 


MAINTENANCE e 


One of the 21 beautiful buildings on the Parks 
Campus on which you'll live while training for your 
career in Aviation. 


Classes at Parks are small so that each student 
receives proper supervision. 


Entrance Reguirements 


Graduation from a 4-year high school 
with a ranking in the upper two- 
thirds of the graduating class is a 
prerequisite to admission. 

It is necessary that the applicant 
present high school credit in not less 
than 3 units in English, 2! units in 
Mathematics (Algebra, Geometry 
and Trigonometry) and 1 unit in 


Physics. 
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ENGINEERING 


OPERATIONS « AERONAUTICAL 


P.. College, the oldest Fed- 
erally approved aviation school, has 
been acquired by St. Louis Uni- 
versity, the oldest University west 
of the Mississippi River. Now known 
as Parks College of Aeronautical 
Technology, it becomes the 20th 
school comprising the University. 


As an integral part of the Uni- 
versity, it has the added assurance 
that in the field of Aviation Engi- 
neering Education and Training, the 
College will better prepare those 
who look forward to careers of 
leadership in Aviation. Bachelor of 
Science Degree from St. Louis Uni- 
versity is available to youin Aviation 
Operations Engineering, Aviation 
Maintenance Engineering and Aero- 
nautical Engineering. 


Write for catalog describing the 
College and available Aviation 
Engineering courses in detail. It will 
help you to plan your Aviation 
Engineering career. 


VISION « PREPARATION «+ LEADERSHIP 


Parks College of Aeronautical Technology 


157 Cahokia Road t 
East St. Louis, Illinois { 
If you are genuinely interested in a career in Avia- { 
tion Engineering, we can be of help to you. | 
I am interested in i 
D Aviation Operations Engineering i 
0 Aviation Maintenance Engineering 1 
O Aeronautical Engineering. $ 
© Please send me information regarding edaca- I 
tional benefits available under the “G. L. Bill of 
Rights” I 
EE ee ee a Ne a ne 4pe : 
MEP O88. 0.00..0000000 sinmntinnbitel ZONE... I 
City State 1 
s 


PARKS COLLEGE OF AERONAUTICAL TECHNOLOGY 
of ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


157 CAHOKIA ROAD, 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


BS PARKS COLLEGE i 
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These decalcomanias are Red, White and 
lue. Can be applied to any smooih 
surface. Ideal for windshield of your 
plane or car. 61%,” x 2%” postpaid, 
2 for 25c. FREE—Illustrated pamphlet 
sent if you drop us a card. We have 
many new personal items for aviators— 
Log Books, Pins, Novelties, Aviators’ 
Bill Folds, Tie Clasps, Aviation Insignia, 
etc. Orders accepted for delivery in U. 


only. 
* JOHN KEANE 


5752 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Flying 
JODHPUR 
for SKYFARERS 






Imported from Mexico. Airmen’s favorite. Handsome, 

comfortable, soft, sturdy. For fying and every —= 

wear. Leather lined, beautifully n higi 

ey, Cordovan brown. Order by mail, give size. 
ite 


NAVARRO BROS. *2? 2.2°%e2,3 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
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YOU cau be 
THIS MAN 





au AIRCRAFT 


INSTRUMENT 
EXPERT 


FACTS ABOUT AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 

1. Essential to modern aviation. 

2. All planes use tnem—from puddle 
jumper to airliner. 

3. Must be manutactured, installed 
and serviced by trained, skilled 
men 

FACTS ABOUT A. S. A. |. TRAINING 

1. America’s oldest and finest school 
devoted to aircraft instruments. 

2. Works closely with aircraft manu- 
facturers, instrument makers, air- 
lines, government agencies. Hun- 
dreds of graduates employed in 
the industry. 

3. Training includes complete main- 
tenance, servicing, repairing, test- 
ing of instruments in Mechanical 
and Pressure Groups, Gyroscopic 
Groups, Electrical Groups 

FACTS ABOUT YOU 

1. If you have the desire to get into 
a vital important career field, BE 
AN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT 
TECHNICIAN and get your 
TRAINING NOW. 

2. A.S.A.I. Training available to ci- 


vilians. 
A.S.A.1. Training APPROVED FOR 
VETERANS. 


4. A.S.A.1. approved by NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS. 







SEND TODAY 


for this Interesting 
A Booklet 


To: 
American Schools of Aircraft Instruments 
5145 W. San Fernando Road, F.5 

Los Angeles 26, California 


Please send me FREE and WITHOUT OB- 
LIGATION illustrated booklet describing 
Aircraft Instrument field. 








Name Age...... 
Address 
City. Zone....... 





Veteran?................  , 
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than surface. These findings have a sig- 
nificant bearing upon parallel private 
commercial operations. 

It also is recommended that a group of 
all-cargo flights be initiated and flown 
between main supply points and outlying 
bases. These planes would fly where and 
when needed rather than maintaining a 
scheduled operation. By this system out- 
lying bases could be assured of speedy 
replacement of spares and fewer aircraft 
would be used in supplying such bases 
since 100 per cent of the cargo would be 
urgently needed material. 

Some military traffic must travel by 
air, especially over the Pacific. This 
could be accomplished in several ways. 
First, by sole dependence on commercial 
air transport. Second, by sole depend- 
ence on military air transport, and third, 
by a combination of the two. 

Sole dependence on commercial air 
travel ties the military to commercial 
routes. Bases off the routes are left with- 
out air transport. 

If the service is used without priority 
control, states Reeves, it can be neither 
devendable nor satisfactory. If used with 
priority control, and with the require- 
ment that commercial transport shall 
serve whatever points the military may 
require, the result approximates contract 
service. Sole dependence on contract 
service in war is unsatisfactory because 
of the impossibility of intergrating a civil- 
ian activity into a military service and 
operation, and because it is difficult to 
exercise the required military control. 

During the past war the military 
stripped commercial operators of their 
personnel and equipment. This largely 
disrupted the civil airline organizations. 
Repetition of this situation would be as if 
the military maintained no automobiles 
of its own but in emergencies com- 
mandeered all cars owned by civilians 
and private concerns. 

Sole dependence on military air trans- 
port would make the taxpayer suffer 
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even more and would involve a huge logs 
of revenue to commercial carriers. 


A combination of the two is the re 


maining alternative. It involves much 
dependence on commercial carriers jp 
time of peace, while maintaining a ny. 
cleus of military air transport just large 
enough to permit efficient and rapid ex. 
pansion in case of war. Competition with 
commercial carriers would be avoided, 
Equipment, routes and personnel would 
be kept to a minimum. Places to be 
served by the military would be those 
where the armed services require it but 
where it would be unprofitable for com- 
mercial carriers to operate. 

Admiral Reeves also took into account 
a direct cost analysis between NATS and 
commercial carriers. He shows that the 
latter operate at a direct cost of 64 cents 
per plane mile and 11 cents per ton mile, 
against 87 cents per plane mile and 15 
cents per ton mile for NATS. 

In the case of NATS however, there is 
a much smaller ratio of other than direct 
cost to total cost than there is in the 
case of commercials. This is true because 
commercial airlines spend money for ad- 
vertising, promotion, sales, customer 
service, and must include a return on 
their total investment in the form of a 
profit. In a CAB report on 20 commer- 
cials during 1944, their direct cost was 
shown to be 54 per cent, and indirect 
cost 46 per cent, against 93 per cent direct 
and 7 per cent indirect for NATS. 

Therefore, the total cost per plane mile 
would actually be $1.19 and per ton mile 
20 cents for the commercials, compared 
with a cost of 94 cents per plane mile 
and 16 cents per ton mile for NATS. 

Admiral Reeves urges that new cargo 
planes be designed exclusively to trans- 
port vital materials by air. He says: 

“ . Much of the equipment for mili- 
tary operations is as obsolete in design 
as were the pre-dreadnaught battleships 
after the advent of the ‘dreadnaughts’ 

. The development of new designs is a 
matter of greatest urgency. The service 
which first develops them will have a 
greater advantage over those which have 
not done so.” END 
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Use all the 
power for 


take-off, climb 


Your plane’s engine has plenty of get- 
up and go. But in order to use ALL the 
power you've got, you need positive pro- 

peller pitch control under all conditions. 
That’s why more and more small plane 
owners are putting a Beech Controllable | 
Propeller out in front. They get shorter 
take-offs, quicker climbs and faster cruising. 
And the propeller pitch is controlled right 
from the cockpit. Manual or electric control, 
Sixty-five to 250 horsepower models to fit 
most light aircraft. 
Get all the facts on the Beech Controllable 
Propeller today. Write Beech Aircraft direct 
or see your nearest Beechcraft distributor. 


Beech Aircraft 


-conronation “Q) 4) WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A, 


SENSATIONAL SALE! 
ugYUSTABLE AIRPLANE CHOCKS 








| beautiful machine tooled, wood and metal reinforced chocks 
are the very finest obtainable. Ideally suited for either private or 
industrial use they will fit any size wheel. Originally priced at $8.00 
apiece they must be sacrificed at only $3.99 a pair. Sample can be 
sent for approval. 


SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE. ALL PRICES F.0.8. CHICAGO 


SIEGEL LUMBER COMPANY 


4815 WEST GRAND AVENUE ° PHONE: NATIONAL 2100 


¢ The Currey School of Aeronautics has 
been established to meet all the needs of commercial and 
civilian flying. 





Teaching methods permit students to grasp a broad range, 
of practical instruction. A large faculty together with well 
equipped shops permit full attention upon the individual 
student. “9 





In addition to the Flight and A. & E. Mechanics Courses, 
additional courses of instruction offered by the Currey School 
of Aeronautics include training courses in which the students 
must obtain their pilots certificates and A. & E. in order to 
graduate. 





The Currey School of Aeronautics is located on the municipal 
airport at Galesburg, Illinois, in the heart of a popular flying 
region. The flight school and mechanics school are approved 
by the CAA. 


This training is secured quickly and efficiently at the Currey 
School of Aeronautics through its possession of both airport 
and shop training facilities. 








All courses offered are approved by the Illinois State De- 
partment of Education for training of Veterans under the 
G. |. Bill. 


New cltsses start every 5 weeks 


CURREY 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


(A division of the Currey Flying Service) 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 
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Report from Washington 


(Continued from page 51) 


(we’re quoting our editor’s slide-rule) is 
three times the loaded weight of a DC-3. 


Seversky's Trophy 

Another Washington laugh which went 
the rounds at the time of the award of 
the Harmon trophy this year concerns an 
aviation award that the late President 
Roosevelt made during the war to, the 
story goes, Maj. Alexander de Seversky. 
Before presenting the trophy, the Presi- 
dent asked what the award signified. 
There was a mad scramble to get the in- 
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formation, but no success. The President 
carried off the presentation smoothly re- 
gardless, and then he and de Seversky 
had a friendly chat. Finally, grinning, 
the President asked: “By the way, Major, 
how did you happen to get this award?” 
Seversky grinned back: “I was just about 
to ask you that same question.” 


Brown of the USN 


Perhaps we are naive, but we always 
thought until recently that it was the 
custom around Washington not to kick a 
good man till he showed signs of going 
down. But apparently that’s not the case, 
at least for John Nicholas Brown, Rhode 
Islander recently sworn in as Assistant 





CHOOSE AVIATION 
FOR YOUR CAREER 
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APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER THE 
GI BILL 


ment. Outstanding instructors. 





« Intensive, thorough training—stu- 
dents learn by doing. Modern equip- 


On 


Prepare at Roosevelt Aviation School for 
an Exciting Job in an Expanding Industry 


Aviation offers an unlimited ceiling to you— 
if you are a young man with initiative and 
ambition. But—you must have thorough 
mechanical training. As a licensed mechanic, 
you enter aviation well-prepared for advance- 
ment. 

Roosevelt Aviation School can prepare you 
in 6 months to become a CAA-licensed Engine 
or Airplane Mechanic—or both in 48 weeks— 
if you are 18 or over when you complete 
course. Hundreds of graduates have obtained 
immediate and steady employment in all 
branches of aviation and many now operate 


famous Roosevelt Field. 





ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOO 
Hangar 23, Mineola, L. 1., Y. 
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their own aircraft repair stations. 


NEXT CLASSES BEGIN MAY 26, JULY 7 
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N. 
I'd like to know how I can become a licensed Engine() or 
Airplane Mechanic in six months or both) in 48 weeks, 


AGE AVIATION SCHOOL 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Phone Garden City 8000 











INSTRUMENT 


D. C. and Virginia. 








REPAIR now available 


Our highly trained specialists are well-equipped to furnish fast, economical service 
(with the accent on accurate workmanship) in the area covered by Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Washington, 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE FOR DETAILS AND ESTIMATE! 


PHILADELPHIA 
AREA 


in the 


CAA 
Approved 
Instrument 

Repair 
Station, 
Air Agency 
3504. 








PHILADELPHIA NORTHEAST AIRPORT 
Philadelphia 36, Pa. « Phone BUstleton 9-8311 
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Secretary of the Navy for Air. Imme. 
diately a lot of persons in aviation jumped 
him because he knew nothing about avia- 
tion, wasn’t a pilot, wasn’t even a battle 
ship admiral. (Had he been that last 
there would have been a scream.) Well, 
we checked up on Mr. Brown the other 
day with a brief interview and beg to re- 
port that he seems, though no cockpit ex- 
pert, to know what Naval aviation is al] 
about and to have done more than the 
average brass in studying it, including 
two long trips to see the work in the field 
and on the seas at first hand. He em- 
phasized his interest in three things. On 
the merger: “Naval aviation shall remain 
precisely as it is, with whatever land- 
based planes needed to carry out its mis- 


| sion, and with the Marines retaining 


their air squadrons.” On Naval aviation: 
“I agree with an eminent admiral who 
said the other day that we don’t exist 
now for the support of 16-inch guns, but 
to support aviation.” On research: “We 
can’t have too much of it.” 


GCA (continued) 

We keep promising to quit talking 
about GCA, but we do have one more 
item that seemed to us too good to keep. 
West Coast lightplane pilots, we hear, 
cannot understand what all the GCA-ILS 
shooting is about. ILS is something be- 
longing to history in their books, while 
GCA is as familiar to them as an old 
shoe. In fog-ridden areas, particularly, 
pilots use it as regularly as they take off 
toward a destination where the visibility 
is reported bad. Reason: they know that 
they can count on the Navy’s Sands Point 
air station at Seattle to bring them in on 
GCA in an emergency—which the station 
has done frequently and _ successfully. 
Two other Naval bases, at Moffett and 
Oakland fields, perform the same task in 
the San Francisco area. Frequencies 
have been arranged for private pilot use 
(a service which the Army should learn 
to copy). The lightplane boys therefore 
laugh at fog. When in trouble all they 
have to do is tune in on Sands Point. 


Hogan 

While various landing system factions 
fought it out before the public and Con- 
gressional committees early this spring, 
we got a more or less exclusive dispatch 
from one of our agents in Houston, Tex., 
claiming that a device had been devel- 
oped by CAA airways radio experts 
which gives the “final and complete an- 
swer to all problems of air traffic control 
and navigation.” Wiring for particulars, 
we were favored with a copy of the CAA 
Airways Radio Journal, published in 
Houston, which described the new device 
in great detail. After going over it with 
engineers and radio experts in Washing- 
ton, we’re all agreed that the equipment 
will end all debates. But let’s give credit 
where credit is due and quote the CAA 
Journal. “HOGAN (Here we gO aGAiN) 
completely solves the air navigation and 
traffic control problem because it gives 
the pilot continuous indication of his po- 
sition and altitude, accurate to within one 
foot,” the Journal declares boldly. “Also 
it yields this same information to ground 
controllers and passersby.” Simplicity is 
one of HOGAN’s outstanding qualities. 
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FUNK B 


The Big Value in a Small Plane 


For business or pleasure, your ae yl 
Funk over-all cost is less, for Complete 


When you mn your Funk 
all accessories are in- 
cluded. There will be no 
added costs. 100 MPH 
Cruising—350 ft. Take-off 
(at Sea Level) — Ample 
range—Spin-Stall resistant 
—8s HP Continental En- 
gine Completely muffled 
—tasulated ¢ Cabin. 


under that glossy beauty is 
master workmanship and en- 
gineering for long-lasting per- 
formance. Your business will 
be faster, your pleasure greater 
in a new Funk B. 


For 


FUNK AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 


literature write Dept. F122 
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DISTRESS 
| SIGNAL 


RP O/AVNIT 


_t. M. Reg. * * Patents its Applied For For 


1,500,000 NOW BEING MADE FOR ARMED FORCES 


tk STANDARD —V.5. Novy ond 
U.S. Meval Air Force. 
te STANDARD —U. S. Marine Corps. 
_ te APPROVED by the U.S. Coast Geord 
for ships. tifeboats and life rafts 









Each signal absolutely watertight. 
Light —less than 7 oz. Compact—5'/e _ 
20- an brilliant night flare ee 
ange day smoke in opposite ends of s ~ 
e seen day or night when Ee 
-candle type signals. Available at 

y dealers. Accept #@ substitutes. 














bright or 
container. Can b 
obscure pistol or roman- 


all marine and aviation suppl 





Hand held. Safe. Dependable. 4 

















TRAIN TN AIR-MIMDED MIAH 











Air view of the great 
Miami International Air- 
port where leading nation- 











al and _ international air- 
lines and allied industries 
employ more than 60,000 
men and women in various 


f branches of Aviation. 


where ce 
AVIATION TRAINING 
hee pace with AVIATION 


Miami is one of the world’s most im- 
portant air terminals—the gateway to 
South America and Africa. Miamians 
work and play to the accompaniment 
of the drone of huge international 
airliners. This is the aviation environ- 
ment that helps condition the minds 
of Embry-Riddle students. 

In Miami the student has an oppor- 
tunity to observe, first hand, the 
progress of aviation in all its branches 
—to correlate this progress with his 
own classroom studies. 
Embry-Riddle CAA approv- sean «panne 
ed courses are concentrated, Weemoee HE OAS 
intensified and 100% practi- Gg) Bt © 

cal» Send coupon for de- 
tailed information TODAY. 
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USE 
YOU ARE-— THE “AVIGATOR” 


The Greatest Simplified Computer for Private Pilot 


Created sensation at N. Y. Air Show 
Accepted by leading Aviation Schools 


The “‘AVIGATOR” solves easily & 
accurately any problem involving 


¢ Track, Ground Speed « Airplane Heading, Airspeed 
e Wind, Drift + True Airspeed « Radius of Action 
The “AVIGATOR” is pocket 
Just set and read the answer $ 
immediately. So simple any- 
one can use it. s 
Ty ” 

The “AVIGATOR” CO. 
Post Office Box 191, Station “F” 
New York 16, N. Y. 


size, handy to use in a plane. 
Send Check, Cash or M.O. to Dept. ““D” 
Write for Free Literature 





For The SPARK 
Thot NEVER Fails’ 


INSIST ON 


SOLD 
WHEREVER 


CIGARETTES, 
fy CIGARS AND 

fe): 7 Yate) 

ARE SOLD 








INVENTORS 


The question as to whether a subject matter fs 
patentable can be substantially determined by a 
search of the U. S, Patent records, Without obliga- 
tion, write us for full information on what steps an 
inventor should take tosecurea Patent or Trademack. 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS 


Registered Patent Attorneys s 
372-A Col bi Washington 1, D. C. 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


B.S. Degree in 27 Months. Thorough Training. 
Modern Wind Tunnel. Courses also in Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical, Radio En- 
gineering; Business Admin., Accounting, 
Sec’l Science. 64th year. School now filled 
to capacity. No applications can be accepted 
until further notice. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 7°2,500°%55"" 


PRINTED 
CELLOPHANE 
ADHESIVE 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 


YORK. PA 
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“The equipment in the aircraft consists 
of a simple whatsup interrogating trans- 
mitter and its associated izatso receiver. 
The two units combined weigh less than 
one ounce and may be used portably in 
the pilot’s pocket for airport lobby navi- 
gation.” 

While HOGAN is a wonder gadget 
from all accounts, there were some bugs 
in it at first. “One problem which arose 
during development,” the Journal re- 
cords, “was the tendency of the guess- 
who replier to belch occasionally and 
give false indications. Attempts were 
made to lock the replier on the negative 
side of the belch impulse by means of a 
relaxation driver. It was found, how- 
ever, that signals squirted against the 
bangboard reflector kicked off the eager- 
beaver into flipflop oscillations when the 
antsypantsy distributor was on the peak 
of wobbulation, thus triggering the de- 
vice’s nervous wreck into a typical per- 
secution complex. No amount of chop- 
ping would sufficiently delay the trigger 
voltage, although a willynilly filter did 
exhaust flopping of the eagerbeaver in 
one microsecond. This, however, did not 
eliminate the flipping, which was annoy- 
ing to the pilot and misleading to the 
stewardess. A squirt deflector was tried 
ahead of -.the bangboard, but this re- 
versed the belch pulse, merely changing 
the eagerbeaver from a flip-flop to a flop- 
flip, causing the pilot to change his order 
from hamburgers to Rice Krispies.” Final 
solution of the problem was to inclose 
the ground installation in a 12-inch cop- 
per shield. HOGAN marches on! 


Number 13 


John Gilbert (Tex) Rankin had long 
since given his heart to aviation when, on 
that ill-fated Sunday in February, it took 
his life in a crash at Klamath Falls, Ore. 
A little-known story, which Tex sup- 
pressed while he lived, reveals the truth 
of this statement. Late in the war Tex 
was training some fledglings who were 
all right on straight flying but extra-jit- 
tery on stunting. So Tex took up a 
trainer and stunted it as only he could, 
despite the fact that he was past 50. 
Next day a doc told him he should never 
stunt again—he’d strained his heart dan- 
gerously. But Tex kept the story secret. 
His son, Dale, had been shot down in a 
Lightning over Charly, France, and it 
was the old man’s theory that the Air 
Forces should make an exception of the 
boy’s father and let him go to war and 
avenge Dale’s death. Tex never gave up 
hope on that one till the war ended... . 
Tex was a veteran of the first World War, 
hung up a record of 19 outside loops, and 
during World War II trained more than 
10,000 students. He always got No. 13 for 
his plane in the National Air Races. . . 


Tests 
Given the necessary time and equip- 
ment, CAA’s investigators under Al 


Morse at Indianapolis may one day make 
the airplane fireproof. Morse would 
scream at such an unscientific generality, 
but he does have some excellent progress 
to report since the fire-testing setup was 
moved to the CAA Indiana laboratories. 
Fire-resistant hoses for fuel lines have 
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been tested and improved, development 
is under way on fire-resistant coating for 
airplane dope, and plans are under way 
for additional tests to protect flying 
equipment from flames. ... Mr. Morse 
also reports exemplary progress in test. 
ing aircraft windshields. The much-pub. 
licized bird crash tests have been per. 
fected, followed by improvement of cock. 
pit glass to the point where all transports 
are now equipped to resist a crash with a 
bird at top speed. Glass that doesn’t sur. 
vive the test is often changed at the CAA 
laboratory by the manufacturer with the 
advice and help of CAA experts. Wind- 
shield icing has also come in for some 
careful study, with the result that a Nesa 
plastic coating between two panes of 
glass has been found ideal to prevent 
icing. Nesa will take an electrical cur- 
rent, which keeps both panes warm. 


Flattop Helicopter 


One of the Navy’s favorite pieces of 
equipment may become the helicopter, 
especially on aircraft carriers. An egg- 
beater recently completed some success- 
ful experiments aboard the USS Franklin 
D. Roosevelt—so successful, indeed, that 
its performance conceivably points to- 
ward application on other aircraft car- 
riers, if not battleships and cruisers. The 
Sikorsky job rescued six Naval airmen in 
10 days following emergency water land- 
ings. Most spectacular of the rescues in- 
volved lowering the helicopter’s hoist ca- 
ble directly into the hands of Lieut. 
Cmdr. George R. Stablein, who had 
crashed in a Helldiver and couldn’t get 
his life jacket inflated. He was about to 
sink when the helicopter rescued him. 
The rescue was flown by D. D. Viner, 
chief pilot for the Sikorsky company. 
Another time, when two men made a 
crash landing after take-off from the car- 
rier Leyte, the ’copter picked them up 
one at a time from heavy swells and set 
them safely on the deck of their mother 
ship—all in a matter of eight minutes 
from the time their fighter plane hit the 
water. Mr. Viner flew an S-51. A promi- 
nent helicopter pilot, he recently logged 
his 1,000th hour in that type. . Other 
S-51’s went on the Navy’s Antarctic ex- 
pedition during the winter, and there 
will probably be more on regular dutv 
as time goes by... . END 





Answers to Do You Know? 
on Page 92 


1. (4) The chief requirement of a non- 
spinnable airplane is to limit the up- 
travel of the elevator so that full 
back pressure will not force it to 
remain completely stalled. 

(3) This cloud sequence marks an 

approaching warm front, which usu- 

ally brings steady rain, snow or fog. 

.(4) Above an overcast the pilot 
would not notice any effect of wind. 
Wind moves in reference to tne 
ground. It has no effect on_ the 
flight characteristics of an airplane. 
. (4) Leadville, Colo., has a field that 
is 10,000 feet above sea level. 

.(2) Under no-wind conditions, the 
flight would have terminated over 
Houston. During two hours the 
wind caused him to be 30 miles 
from Houston—an average of 15 
m.p.h. Since his position was south- 
east, the wind must have been north- 
west. The airspeed is immaterial. 

. (4) Did this one catch you? | There is 
only one direction measured from 
the north pole—always due south! 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 6) 


Data Section and Status Section of Spec- 
ifications and Standards Branch stated 
that the P-73 and P-74 designations were 
skipped to provide the Fisher Eagle, 
which was going to win the war, with a 
good symbolic number—French 75 in 
ww I, P-75 in WW II. 

Navy has, or had, two F2L-1K’s (No. 
X): Navy Serials 91102-91103. They were 
AAF surplus P-39Q’s; not P-59’s. The 
91102 was a P-39Q-10 (AAF 42-20807) ; 
the 91103 a P-39Q-5 (AAF-42-19976) . They 
were converted into Target Drones, hence 
the “K” in F2L-1K. As of December when 
I last heckled BuAer’s file keepers the 
Navy had five assorted P-59’s listed un- 
der their Army designations, two YP- 
59A, two YP-59B, one P-59B. 

In several other instances the Navy has 
acquired Army jobs and retained the 
AAF designations though Navy Serial 
Numbers were assigned. Incidentally the 
Navy YB-35 (XB2T-1) was dropped. 

James C. FAHEY 
Author, 
U.S. Army Aircraft 1908-1946 
New York, N. Y. 
SOUND-PROOF THE HEN HOUSE 

I have just read your article “The Case 

of the Unwanted Airport” (February) 


and, being a flying fan and the wife of 
a World War II pilot, it made my blood 
boil. George E. De Coursey should have 
made his “beef” as Mr. De Coursey and 
not as a former colonel in the Air Forces 


e 
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FLYING 
since he so conveniently forgot that 
someone had to put up with a bit of noise 
from him when he was learning to fly. 
For De Coursey and his chickens may I 
suggest a sound-proof hen house? 

Brtty Jo Rowr 
Romulus, Mich. 





LIKES HIS LESSONS 

Pilots should find your “Do You 
Know?” feature well worth keeping in 
some permanent form. For myself, I 
am keeping a file on my answers to each 
test so that I can review them from time 
to time. 

Another feature I always enjoy are the 
articles “I Learned About Flying From 
That!” I admire these writers who are 
willing to let the rest of us profit by their 
mistakes. I hope this, too, will always 
be a part of your issues. 

Dr. Numa P. DUNNE 
Oakland, Calif. 





TWO-ENGINE LIGHTPLANES 

I was interested in your reply to the 
letter of Joe Williamson, Jr., (February 
issue) stating that two-engined light- 
planes will soon be available. 

May I express the hope that some can 
be furnished with opposite rotating en- 
gines and permit torque-free operation, 
a quality which I understand only the 
P-38 has. 

According to all I have heard, economy 
of spare parts is the sole reason all other 
multi-engine craft have their power 
plants rotating in one direction (thus re- 
quiring off-center mounting of wings and 
stabilizers). Couldn’t the engines be 
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made to accommodate a prop at either 
end? And wouldn’t this permit mount- 
ing one engine frontward and the other 
backward, thus effecting a matched pair 
that turn in opposition. Various engi- 
neers whom I have asked about this say 
it would not be difficult to do. 

P. J. STIEGER 
St. Paul, Minn. 
® Best multi-engine bet for the private 
pilot probably will be two engines under 
one cowl, driving one prop.—Eb. 





A PILOT'S MISSUS TALKS BACK 


Apparently it has not occurred to Miss 
Downie (“The Pilot’s Missus,” February 
issue) that there are women who are 
happy, even though married to an air 
enthusiast. Nor does she seem to know 
of women who have a few interests of 
their own (even a hobby or two) aside 
from “housework, bridge, gossip or kids.” 

In this family we work together and 
“Papa” carries his full share of respon- 
sibility for our social life as well as for 
the home chores. If the poor old thing 
can get a little enjoyment from a few 
hours flying each week, he has it coming. 
Who am I to care whether it’s ground 
school, bench flying, hangar flying or 
what have you? 

And finally, before taking the Downie 
advice as to how we “rare little gems” 
should dress for this connubial flying 
festival, permit me to pose this query: 
Do you think the end justifies the 
jeans? 

Mrs. Cart R. MATTHIESEN 
Hastings, Nebr. END 
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RATE: 25¢ PER WORD 


FIRST 15 WORDS $3.00 





AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
AERONCA 


1946 AERONCA Chief. No _ bulletins. 
Mfg. 9-7-46. NC9042E. Private use, han- 
gared, never damaged, total time 35 hrs. 
Must sacrifice. $2000. Odell Barrett, 
Phone 220 daytime, Springhill, La. 


AERONCA Champion: like new. 300 
hours total. Privately owned. $2000. 
T. Blodgett, Old Bridge, N. J. Telephone 
South Amboy 1-0982. 


AERONCA: NC85265 Champion, all bul- 
letins complied, 120 total airplane and 
engine, receiver, Pioneer Rate of Climb, 
turn and bank and airspeed. Kollsman 
Sensitive altimeter, accelerometer. New 
100 hr. inspection. Priced right and trade 
considered. Hoffer’s Flying Service, 
Phone 641-J, Camden, South Carolina. 


1946 CHAMPION, 500 total hours. No 
blemishes, $1995.00. Financeable. Ed 
Teediey, Veterans Airport, Bloomington, 























AERONCA Super Chief NC39321, 65 Con- 
tinental. Red and Blue, hand rubbed. 
Never cracked. Ready togo. With fresh 
relicensing. $2000.00. Leonard J. Red- 
ding, RD. 2, Shippensburg, Pa. 

AERONCA Chief, 1946. Wheel pants, 
Starter, 40 hrs. Leaving country, sacrifice 
any offer over $2000.00. Hangared Phila- 
delphia area. Will deliver. J. T. Valdes, 
621 Laughlin, Princeton, N. J. 





BEECH 


BEECHCRAFT, D-17S, 450 Wasp Jr. en- 
gine. a refinished and licensed for 
all types flying. Complete RCA radio 
and loop. Price, $10,500. Conklin Avia- 
tion Corp., Byrd Airport, Richmond, Va. 


BEECHCRAFT 18-S, licensed both day 
and night instruments, 1800 total hours 
on ship, 150 hours on engines since major 
overhaul, ship highly polished, red and 
blue striped, four receivers, A.D.F. two 
transmitters, airline radio control panel, 
airline instrument panel, automatic pilot, 
high pressure oxygen system, anti-icers, 
engine fire extinguishers, new tires, bat- 
teries, landing gear slide tubes, windows, 
etc. Ship completely insulated, cockpit 
finished in genuine red leather and car- 
peted, cabin in blue and grey. New War- 
ren-McArthur seats. Coffee bar built in. 
Ship in excellent condition. Nose tank, 
6-hour cruise. Priced at $40,000 for quick 
sale. Write for details. W. D. Harmsen, 
Eastman Oil Well Survey Company, P.O. 
Box 1500, Denver 1, Colorado. 


BEECHCRAFT negative stagger bi- 
planes. Like brand new. New fabric, ve 
clean. Fast, economical airplanes. I. J. 
Enger, 324 North ist St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Phone AT 1281, Eve. BR 3291. 


SEVERAL twin-engine Beechcrafts for 
sale. Model C18S. Brand new interior. 
7 place. Cruises 200 miles per hour. Ready 
to go. I. J. Enger, 324 North Ist St., Min- 
a. Minn. Phone AT 1281, Eve. BR 

















BEECH E17B, Jacobs 285HP, less than 
100 hours since major. Plane always 
hangared. Recently reupholstered in 
cream leather with blue interior trim. 
Five place, perfect for charter, personal 
or executive use. First $7200 takes it. 
Frank Hathaway, 1700 N. Benton Way, 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


TWIN engined Beechcraft AT-7 conver- 
sion, entire airframe rebuilt, complete 
instruments including auto pilot, deluxe 
five chair interior, two-way radio, ADF, 
ready for immediate delivery. Spartan 
Aero Repair, A. J. Ming, Municipal Air- 
port, sa, Oklahoma. 


BELLANCA 


BELLANCA Cruisair, 90 hp. $3500.00 li- 
censed. Financeable. Ed Hoadley, Vet- 
erans Airport, Bloomington, Ind. 


CESSNA 


CESSNA 140. New August 1946, total 
time 125 hrs. Starter, generator, and 
sensitive altimeter. Always hangared. 
Liberal discount. Robert Scherer, Ro- 
anoke, Illinois. 


1946 CESSNA 140. Total time 103 hours. 
Starter & generator. GE. two way radio, 
electric turn & bank, sensitive altimeter, 
8 day clock, rate uf climb, landing oe 
dual brakes, heater, individual safety 




















belts, like new, never been wrecked. Al- 
ways hangared. Price $3500.00. J. J. 
Melody, Arrola Motor Co., Arrola, Illinois. 
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CESSNA 140, demonstrator, McCauley 
prop., G.E. Radio, T&B, vertical speed, 
sensitive altimeter, clock. Less than 100 
hours. $3560.00. J. P. Cutting, Box 786, 
Warrenton, Va. 

WHAT are we bid for two Cessna T-50 
Commercial Models, completely equipped 
for airline operations? Ships factory re- 
built with no time since overhaul and re- 
licensing. Licensed day or night with 
centered gyro group, two sets of bank and 
turn, new two-way radios, Fairchild ADF 
and electric flare equipment. Irish Linen 
Fabric testing 77 to 80 lbs. New tires, new 
Plexiglas and all new interior including 
leather upholstered seats. Planes were 
bought and re-built for charter opera- 
tions. Circumstances force us to sacrifice. 
Will consider all bids over $5900. Call or 
write, AirVets Aviation Service, Box 341, 
Galion, Ohio. Phone 2-7481. 

CESSNA UC-78. Completely equipped for 
airline operation. Extra sound proofing 
and special seats. Very low engine time. 
Refinished, inspected and relicensed be- 
fore delivery. Always maintained by our 
airline which won annual airline mainte- 
nance award. Price $6800. Robinson 
Aviation, Inc., Teterboro, New Jersey. 


TWIN Engine Cessna T-50. Commercial 
model, cruises 160 mph at 6000 feet. Mo- 
tors, 40 hours since major. New con- 
stant speed propellers and governors. 
New 25 watt $1200 Lear radio. Similar 
ships sell at $9000, will sell at $4000, rea- 
son for selling at such a low figure, gift 
to institution, trying to turn aircraft into 
cash. J. L. Kipnis, 2719 Hendricks Ave., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


CESSNA 140, new Oct. 1946. Perfect con- 
dition, always hangared, less than 50 
total hours, extras. Private owner. Best 
offer. R. I. Humphrey, 309 N. Franklin 
Rd., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 


UC-78. DELUXE is the word. Just over- 
hauled in airline shop. New skin, 26 coats 
of paint, hand rubbed finish, 5 passenger, 
fire resistant, sound proofed cabin. Bag- 
gage compartment. Western Electric ra- 
dio plus Bendix ADF, marker beacon & 
overhead speaker. Constant speed props. 
Licensed Night and instrument. 203 hours 
on engines since majored, hangared, 
$9250. Keith Shaffer, 1144B Winchester, 
Glendale 1, Calif. Citrus 3-8509. 


CULVER 


CULVER Cadet, 1941. Total time 340 
hours. Two-way radio, hand rubbed fin- 
ish, always peneoes. panel completely 
filled, all airline instruments. Cruises 120. 
Finest Cadet on west coast, a deluxe 
plane for the ee pilot. Reason- 
ably priced. Ralph Yeomans, 1226 Ches- 
ter Place, Bakersfield, Calif., Phone 34736. 
LFA, 1942, TOTAL time 406 hours, 50 
hours since factory check. Painted yellow 
with Stinson green trim. Reasonabl 
Eee. W. H. Ostenberg, III, Scottsbluff, 
ebr. 
CULVER 46 “V” for sale or trade for 46 
Ercoupe with near same hours. This ship 
has total of 48 hours and absolutely like 
new. Trade even. N. G. Roth, Oskaloosa, 
Ia. Phone 1101. 
CULVER “V”. Sale Sacrifice. Two 1946 
models, under 25 hrs. total time. Perfect 
condition. One, Ferry time only. Each at 
$2950, with check instruction. Trade con- 
sidered. 100 miles delivery. Sherrillaire, 
Inc., Northfield Airport, Richmond, Va. 
CULVER C 85-12-1946 — sacrifice. For 
further information write, wire, phone: 
L. K. Spear, 1202 Pan American Bank 
Building, 117 N. East First Ave., Miami, 
Fla. Phone: Miami 3-3336. 


ERCOUPE 


1946 ERCOUPE demonstrator. Best buy 
in Middle West. Airboy radio. Flight 
hour meter. 150 hours. $2695. Box 493, 
c/o Flying. 


ERCOUPE, late 1946. 135 hours. Deluxe 












































equipment. Receiver optional. Hangared. | 


Never damaged. Make offer. P.O. Box 


13, Brownsburg, Ind. 








FLYING 
ERCOUPE 1946, less 100 hrs. Deluxe, late 
trim tab. Starter, always hangared. Per- 
fect condition. NC99087. Radio. $2850.00. 
K. L. Deal, 104 E. Greene St., Piqua, O. 





NEW 1946 Ercoupe, Cont. 75, battery, 
generator, starter and lights. Only 80 
hours, has had periodic check. $3295.00. 
Bruce Richards, Neillsville, Wisconsin. 
ERCOUPE, perfect, 90 hrs. total, never 
damaged. Equipped with McCauley prop., 
sensitive altimeter, two-way radio with 
directional finder. Original prop. to go 
with ship. Total cost new $3865. $3150. 
T. F. Stafford, Box 1073, Warrenton, Va., 
Phone 785-J. 

1946 ERCOUPE Model 415-C, $2750. 
Flown only 75 hours by single owner. 
Excellent condition, never cracked, al- 
ways hangared. De luxe equipment, in- 
cluding starter, generator, navigation 
lights, sensitive altimeter and Bendix 
transmitter and receiver with aural loop 
radio direction finder. Owner purchasing 
larger aircraft. J. G. Hunter, Jr., 566 
Spencer St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

1946 ERCOUPE, 360 hours, always hang- 
ared, never damaged, sensitive altimeter, 
flight timer, Motorola receiver, perfect 
condition, $2500. Mid-State Ercoupe Co., 
525 Fillmore St., Topeka, Kans. 


NEW 1946 Ercoupe. De luxe equipment, 
starter, always hangared, 120 hours. Not 
a scratch. Airboy radio. Now Washing- 
ton Park Airport. Inquire Ward, Har- 
rison 1034, 224 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 4. Price $3000. 


ERCOUPE 46, starter, lights, T&B, onl: 
80 hrs. since new. Immaculate. For quic 
sale, $2995.00. Nelson Air Service, Hay- 
ward Airport, Hayward, Calif. 


ERCOUPE 415-C, 41, radio, T&B, custom 
upholstery. 200 hrs. since major. Very 
clean. Sacrifice, $1950.00. Nelson Air 
oo a Hayward Airport, Hayward, 























FAIRCHILD 


PT-26. LICENSED day and night opera- 
tion. Complete instruments both cock- 
pits. Fabric over plywood covered wings. 
Ship and engine have 30 hrs. total time 
since new. Sell for $2875. Choteau Fly- 
ing Service, Choteau, Montana. 


FAIRCHILD PT-26. Just licensed night 
and day. Beautiful handrubbed maroon 
and cream. All instruments, starter, new 
battery. Everything works. Less than 200 
hrs. on engine since new. Perfect in 
every way. Ideal instrument trainer. A 
bargain at $2250. Chief Pontiac, Inc., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


FAIRCHILD PT-19A with hatch. 175 
hp. Ranger. 2-way radio. Inner com. 
head-sets. Parachute. Low time since 
major. No time since lic. New paint, 
red trim and alum. Private owner. Fly 
away for $1495. Wire or write A. D. 
Bailey, 1020 S. W. 9th Ave., Miami, Fla. 














| PT-26 FAIRCHILD. Completely equipped 


for night flying. Electrical starting sys- 
tem. Full cockpit canopy. Both cock- 
pits have full instrument groups. Total 
engine hours since first major 137. Total 
hours airframe 551. Fully licensed. Price 
$3000. Edward L. Weller, 51 Ampere 
Parkway, East Orange, N. J., Phone 
Orange 5-2750. 


PT-23 FAIRCHILD. Perfect condition. 
Total engine hours 110. Total airframe 
hours 110. Insured. Fully licensed with 
new engine mounts. Price $2400. Ed- 
ward L. Weller, 51 Ampere Parkway, 
East Orange, N. J. Phone Orange 5-2750. 


FAIRCHILD PT-23 airplane. No time 
since completely overhauled and licensed 
by Approved Repair Station, control sur- 
faces recovered, plywood covered with 
fabric, all bulletins complied with includ- 
ing new style mounts and control system 
springs, new propeller. 345 hours on new 
engine. $1400. Ronan & Kunz], Inc., Mar- 
shall, Michigan. 














FAIRCHIL gti 
D PT-26. Exceptionally c] 
16 hours since relicensing. Complete blind 
fying group instruments, hood. Almost 
new battery, tires, prop. electric starter 
generator, lights, fire extinguishers, $1709 
Steve Siratakis, 5% Ww. pith St., New 
ork 33, N. Y. one: Business h 
MU-3-3927. “a 
FAIRCHILD PT-26. Excellent condi. 
tion, inter-com. Complete with hatch 
lights. two sets of complete instruments 
for blind flying, 275 hrs. total time since 
new on motor and aircraft. $2400. Albion 
Airport, S. Main, Albion, N. Y. 


FAIRCHILD 24, 175 bp Ranger. Built 
1940. Four place. Less than 500 hrs. total 
time on aircraft and engine. 65 hrs. since 
both majored. Just relicensed. Hand 
rubbed finish. Blind flight group. Clock. 
Lear receiver and transmitter. New tires. 
New enclosures. An exceptional buy. 
Price $3875. The Coogan Co., 8440 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


GLOBE 


GLOBE Swift, 1946. 85 H.P. Continental 
motor, Aeromatic propeller, low time. 
Selling at a sacrifice. For further in- 
formation, wire, phone or write: P. L. 
Gustafson, Eddy Building, Saginaw, 
Mich. Saginaw 2-6145. 

TWO 1946 Swifts. 125 H.P. Standard, 15 
hours. Deluxe, 30 hours, General Electric 
radio, Aeromatic prop., lights, seat cov- 
ers. $500 discount. Fair Acres Airport, 
Buck Creek, Indiana. 


GRUMMAN 


GRUMMAN Widgeon 200 horse rangers. 
Built Dec., 44. 280 hrs. ship and R. en- 
gine. 70 hrs. left engine. Refinished Oct. 
maroon and cream. Exceptionally beau- 
tiful plane inside and out. Condition 
rfect. Long range two way with loop. 
ollsman direction finder, complete in- 
struments day or nite. Directional gyro, 
horizon, etc. Complete insurance cover- 
age incld. crash to Oct. ’47. $15,000. E. R. 
Corny, 2416 Mt. View, Mpls., , 


HOWARD 


HOWARDS: Howards - Howards - How- 
ards. Now coming out of our shop are 
some of the most complete and beauti- 
fully modified planes with lowest time 
available anywhere. All are licensed five 
place with deluxe foam rubber cushions, 
and are authorized for night-instrument 
operation. NC66289, has tested time only 

ce airframe overhaul. 206 hours total 
on engine with 10:30 since major. Airline 
approved RCA radio equipment, loop, all 
wave receiver, 4 channel 20 watt trans- 
mitter including 3105 and 6210 kc. Finish 
hand-rubbed deep green with cream trim. 
NC66284, has 13 hours since engine ma- 
jor, 14 hours since new fabric and 
airframe overhaul. Separate 20 watt 3105 
and 6210 transmitters, three receivers. 
Handrubbed deep blue 25 coat finish with 
cream trim. NC66288, has 45 hours since 





























. airframe overhaul, total of 232 on engine 


with 53 since major. Handrubbed deep 
maroon with cream trim, loop, 4 chan- 
nel transmitter, and 3 band receivers. 
Others, 10 and 213 hours since majors, 
one 80 hours total. Write for photo- 
graphs or come see for yourself. Prices 
are right and trades accepted. Hoffer’s 
Flying Service, J. M. Hoffer, Jr., Man- 
ager, Camden, South Carolina. Day 
phone 641-J, at nite 559-M. 


HOWARD DGAI5P. 450 HP Wasp. 
Built 1943. Five place. 460 hours: to- 
tal time since new. Licensed June, 1946. 





_Day and night instrument flight. Hamil- 


ton Constant Speed Propeller, Spinner. 
6 hours cruising. Airline radio — 
ment. Three receivers. Two transmit- 
ters. Directional loop. Marker beacon 
receiver. Complete blind flight instru- 
ments. Landing and navigation lights. 
Flares. New custom interior, new 
coat hand rubbed finish in dove grey, 
cardinal red trim, insignia blue outline. 
Ship like brand new. ce $8,750. The 
Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 46, California. 
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HOWARD DGA-15P. 450 Wasp. Li- 
censed, 379 hours. Clean. $4995. Rus- 
sell Potts, 1243 Walnut, Redding, Cali- 
fornia. 
HOWARD, not a Navy Howard, 256 Hours 
total engine time, airframe 500 total, 256 
since recovered, 10 since complete major 
and re-finish. 32 coats hand-rub cream 
and blue finish, blue leather upholster - 
ing. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
$10,500. For information contact W. R. 
Sprott, Sprott Acres, Route 5, Manning, 
8. C. : 
HOWARD'S, 450 Wasp Jr. engines. Newly 
aniehed and licensed for all types fly- 
ing. Complete radio and flares. Price 











$7500. Conklin Aviation Corp. Rich- 
mond, Va. 
* LUSCOMBE 





FOR the best in light seaplanes see our 
Edo equipped Luscombes. Sea Wings, 
Inc., Westport, Conn. 


NOORDUYN 








NOORDUYN: 875 hours airframe, 160 
total hours new engine. Licensed night 
instrument, 9 place or cargo. Excellent 
condition. Clipper Air Specialties, Lam- 
bert Field, St. Louis 21, Mo. 





NORTH AMERICAN 





NAVION, twenty hours. Two-way radio, 
landing lights. Best offer over $6600. 
Price new now $7540. Marvin Jackson, 
202 South Seventh St., Grand Junction, 
Colorado. 

FOR Sale or Trade for what have you? 
North American AT-6. Just licensed for 
day and night flying. All instruments 
in working order. May be seen at Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, Clement H. KuyKen- 
Dahl, 515 Euclid Ave., Beloit, Wis. 
NORTH American, AT-6, $1250. Ready 
to license. 92 hours since major. Ed 
Hoadley, Bloomington, Indiana. . 


PIPER 

















BRAND new 1947 Cub Cruiser, no time, 
two-way radio, sell for $3175. Box 494, 
% Fiying. He Cael 
1946 PIPER J-3. A-1 condition. Looks 
like new. Always hangared. Price, $1750. 
Wm. Burns, Chalmers, Ind. 


CUB 1941 J3F-65. Covering good. 100 hr. 
inspection, engine 200 hours since com- 
plete job overhaul. $1000. Flight G, Inc., 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, Long Island, New York. 


PIPER J4E NC35998. Total time 600 hrs., 
100 hrs. since major engine overhaul. 
Two-way radio. Best offer over $1500. 
Answer L. G. Trimmier, Clarksville, Va. 


J3 PIPER, 1946, like new, $1700. Lyons 
a Service, Lindenhurst, Long Island, 

















PIPER J-3F65, 1941. Engine and plane 
majored Dec. 1946. Bulletins all taken 
care of. Just like new. $1495, $50 will 
hold. Dube, 518 Burnside Ave., E. Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


CUB J-3L-65; NC30271. Only 60 hrs. 
since complete overhaul, recovering and 
installation of new Lycoming engine. 
Latest type Plexiglas windshied and side 
windows. $1275. Smith Flying Service, 
Wilkes-Barre Wyoming Valley Airport, 
Forty Fort, Pa. Phone: Kingston 7-0172. 
PIPER 1941 Coup. Cont. 75. Fully 
equipped. Skis. Best offer. Dr. A. Ab- 
bott, Shawano, Wis. 











PORTERFIELD 


PORTERFIELD 70. LeBlond engine, low 
time, steerable tail wheel, blind flight 
group, hand rubbed finish, new paralin, 
cruises 106. $900. South Albany Airport, 
Selkirk, N. Y. Phone: Albany 5-4306. 
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REARWIN 


SWIFT 





REARWIN Cloudster, Instrument 
Trainer 8135T, 120 Ken-Royce. Built 1942. 
Low Time. 22 hours since overhaul. 
7 horizon, directional gyro, and all 
other flight and engine instruments. 
Generator. Trail and fixed antennae. 
Newly finished. Maintained by Pan 
American Airways. Cruises 120. Inex- 
pensive to operate. Just the instrument 
trainer for a G. I. Program. Price $1,950. 
The Coogan ‘en 8440 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


STEARMAN 


STEARMAN, Navy N2S-3, Continental 
220, Boeing built April, 1943, standard in- 
struments including bank and turn in 
both cockpits, navigation lights, CO2 fire 
extinguisher, locking tail wheel, and Mc- 
Cauley steel prop. Aircraft and engine 
have 330 hours since Naval Air Station 
recover and overhaul May, 1945. NCed 
November, 1946, has AN orange finish, a 
very complete and clean Stearman with- 
out the added cost of a fancy paint or 
trim job. Priced $1195, or with 2 Irvin 
seat chutes, $1295. Will deliver the first 
500 miles free. Carlisle A. Jacobsen, Bks. 
10, Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. : 

PT-17. Only 168 hours since engine 
overhaul. Just relicensed and refinished 
in red dope and silver. New wood pro- 
peller and hub. Spars inspected. Believe 
it to be cleanest Stearman in countrv 
Price $950.00. Coogan Company, 8440 
Sunset Blvd.. Hollywood 46. Calif. 
STEARMAN PT-17. 30 hours on engine, 
licensed, steel prop, blue with cream 
trim. Good fabric, very clean. $1400.00. 
Houston Reed, Box 3004, Whittier Sta- 
tion, Tulsa 8, Okla. 


STINSON 


FOR Sale: Best L-5 in the country. Air- 
frame completely overhauled. Recovered, 
handrubbed finish, floored, two seat 
parachutes. 125 hours since airframe 
overhauled. 190 hrs. total time on engine. 
$3000 cash. James C. Leake, Phone 2550, 
2705 Boston, Muskogee, Okla. 


STINSON Reliant SR7B, Lycoming 245. 
Less than 100 hours since overhaul. New 
fabric, handrubbed red and white fin- 
ish, red leather upholstery. Radio trans- 
mitter and two receivers, new battery, 
blind flight instruments. Always han- 
gared. An exceptionally clean airplane. 
Would consider late model Ercoupe as 
trade in. Dr. Floyd E. Dillenbeck, 407 W. 
Central, El Dorado, Kansas. 


1946 STINSON Voyager. 76 hours since 
new. Many extras, new condition. $5000. 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


STINSON SMBA. Just relicensed. Ready 
to go. 5 place. 215 Lycoming, $2450. I. J. 
Enger, 324 North ist St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Phone AT 1281, Eve. BR 3291. 


























STINSON 10 A Voyager, 1941 model. 90 
h.p. Franklin engine just overhauled. 
Wings just recovered. Painted blue and 
red. Ready to go. Well equipped. $2995. 
A bargain. I. J. Enger, 324 North Ist St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Phone AT 1281, Eve. 
BR 3291. ‘a , xs 
STINSON 10A, Franklin 90. Maroon 
finish, Motorola Avigator radio and Air- 
boy standby, spare propeller. Plane al- 
ways hangared and in good condition. 
$2300. Attention: R. Bowditch, Galvin 
Mfg. oe. 4545 W. Augusta Blvd., Chi- 
cago 51, Ill. 


STINSON AT-19’s. Two converted by A&R 
specialists. Sound-proofed, leather up- 
holstered, hand-rubbed finishes, trans- 
mitters and receivers, DF. Licensed 5- 
lace. 30 hrs. eng. & frame, $7,900.00; 90 

s. eng. & frame, $7600.00. Henry G. 
Luhring, Jr., North Shore Point, Norfolk, 
Va. 


STINSON 150, Sept., 1946. Maroon, gray. 
Just completed 100 hour check. Primary 
blind flight, radio, landing navigation 
lights, sun visors, outside thermometer. 
Perfect condition. $4800.00. Dr. John An- 
derson, Gordon, Nebr. 





BOUGHT bigger — Must sacrifice 
Swift 125. Complete instruments, radio, 
Aeromatic. $4650. Frankfort Flying 
Service, Frankfort, Mich. 


TAYLORCRAFT 


1946 TAYLORCRAFT, built in August. 
Red and black waxed finish. Mohair up- 
holstery. Always hangared. Equipped 
with six-hour gas supply, battery, navi- 
gation lights, radio. No time since 100 
hr. insp. 300 hrs. total time since new. 
What will you give me for it? Choteau 
Flying Service, Choteau, Montana. 


1946 BC TAYLORCRAFT, blue and sil- 
ver, 120 hours, always hangared. One 
private owner. $2100. Wayne Gallentine, 
1621 Edgehill, Lawrence, Kansas. 


TAYLORCRAFT B Cont. 50, licensed un- 
til Sept. 1947. New Plexiglas windshield, 
new tires, brakes, steerable tailwheel, two 
doors. 20 hours since 100-hour inspec- 
tion, 200 hours since motor overhauled, 
$1195. Erwin E. Stockwell, 216 Pleasant 
St., Orange, Mass. 
LATE 1943 Taylorcraft, completely recov- 
ered. Greenhouse replaced by fabric- 
plexiglass. Windshield, spoilers. Richard 
Raymond, Phillips, Maine. __ a 
TAYLORCRAFT L2, 1944. Motor has 
had 20 hours since last major overhaul 
on June 15, 1946. Make me an offer. R. 
H. Kimbrell, 194 W. Broad St., Athens, 
Ga. Athens 2617. a 

TAYLORCRAFT 1946 model BC12D. 35 
hours total time, radio. $2500. Like new. 
G. M. Ellison, M.D., Clinton, Iowa. . 
TAYLORCRAFT 46. New Ace Cont. 65. 
$1995. Take J3 trade. Hicksville Airpart, 
Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 


VULTEE 


BT-13A ALL metal executive ship, low 
time. Instruments, radio, many extras, 
best condition. Write, wire for full in- 
formation. Larry Davidson, Western 
Cartridge Co., E. Alton, Illinois. 




















BT-13A, 20 hours since licensed, all in- 
struments both cockpits, radio, $1050. 
John Orahood, Ordway, Colon 
BT-13 METAL, radio. Clean inside. 450 
P&W 500 hrs. total on engine. Licensed 
January 1947. Sacrifice $1000 cash. Chas. 
Shanklin, Jr., Hopkinsville, Ky. | 
BT-13A. ALL metal, complete instru- 
ments, new tires, modified radio, excel- 
lent shape. 650 hours since engine major. 
$1200. Robert A. Hardin, Campus Club, 
Moscow, Idaho. 


WACO 


WACO RNF. Warner 125 Engine. 285 
hrs. since major. Aircraft time 1075 hrs. 
$1200. Free delivery 250 miles. Walter 
Waszkiewicz, Deposit, N. Y. _ ie 
1-UPF-7 WACO. Good condition. Elec- 
tric starter. $1500. D. W. Ransdell, 116 
No. Plaza, Brawley, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$550 UP. All types, Cubs to C-54s. Write 
us your requirements or send 10c for 
latest listing. Inter-American Aviation 
Exchange, Dept. 1F, 326 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

’46 REPOSSESSED Taylorcrafts de luxe 
$2450. Ercoupes, $3450. 5 to 10 hrs. Ore. 
Write Box 495, care of Flying. 


AIRPLANES—Used—Bargains at give- 
away prices. Licensed and flying. Don’t 
buy that airplane or equipment until you 
have seen our latest used aircraft di- 
ener. You may save yourself a fortune. 
Send 25c for mailing. Aero Trader, MFL, 
Adams, Mass. 

FAIRCHILD 24 demonstrators, 1 new 
Ranger and 1 new Warner, low hours, 
perfect condition, reasonably priced. Also 
want dealers in Southern Ohio, Kentucky 
and Indiana. New ships available at 
once. Verhostra Aviation Sales, 1002 
Jefferson, South Bend, Indiana. 
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USED Ercoupes! At a price you can af- 
ay. Send $1.00 for necessary con- 


ford to 
tacts. Box 141, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


FAIRCHILD PT19, lowing, $1100. North 
American AT6 “Texan” cruises 160, $2200. 
Piper J5 Cruiser, three place, Lycoming 
75, $1350. Taylorcraft Side by Side de- 
luxe, 1941, wings recovered, $1500. Aero 
Instrument Company, Municipal Airport, 
Houston, Texas. 








PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 





SKIS: CallAir quick change, for all light 
planes with conventional gear. Approved. 
Installed or removed in one minute. 
Large enough for deep snow operation. 
Immediately available. Price $125 with 
rigging. Discount to operators 20%. Call- 
Air, Afton, Wyoming. 

ERCOUPE cover for prop., wings and 
canopy, used one month, $45.00 value for 
$25.00. Nelson Air Service, Hayward Air- 
port, Hayward, Calif. 





CLEAR we acetate butyrate 6 gals. 
$12.00. Fuel tank sealing compound for 
BT’s, etc. 6 gals. $18.00. Zinc Chromate 
ca 5 gals. $15.00. All Gov. surplus. 
.O.B. Check with order. Frazee, 12 S. 
West St., Xenia, Ohio. 
CONTINENTAL A65. Motor complete 
with carb. & mags. 200 hr. total time. No 
time since remanufacture by Continental 
factory. Olsen Imp. Co., Inc., 420 Main 
St., Ferndale, Calif. 


FAIRCHILD PT-19 parts: New stainless 
steel exhaust stacks, $49.50 pair. 1/3 de- 
posit. Immediate delivery. Carl F. Baker, 
6301 Lindley, Reseda, Calif. 


TIRES—Propellers, fabric, dope, bat- 
teries. Complete stocks, everything for 
immediate shipment anywhere. Bob 
Trader Aero Supply, 909 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TIRE Closeout: $14.10 takes new Cub, 
Aeronca, Taylorcraft tires. Immediate 
delivery. E. Hoadley, Bloomington, Ind. 








WANTED: Serviceable LeBlond 70 or 
Warner 90 hp. engine cheap. Sid Irby, 
Dooley Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


HORIZONS, Directional Gyros, 10 each, 
$15 apiece. 
M. T. Sivilli, 2015 Nostrand Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ’ 


CHAMPION C-10-S aircraft spark plugs, 
new, excellent, 50c ea. Orders limited to 
$5.00 or more. Send check or money 
order to J. B. Hartl, % D. W. Onan & 
Sons, Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BT-13 AND BT-15 parts for sale. Wright 
440 and P&W 450 parts for sale. Priced 
for quick sale. Arkansas Aviation Serv- 
ice, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


TIRES — New Post War — Goodyear — 
Firsts—Fresh stock at lowest prices ever. 
Every size stocked. We are the biggest 
supplier of tires in the country. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or we refund. Lowest 
rices. Immediate deliveries. Fabric. 
e. Bolts. Sensenich Propellers. B. G. 
& a Spark Plugs. Storage Bat- 
teries. Shock cord rings. Windshields, 
Instruments, Scott Tailwheel Assemblies. 
Bob Trader Aero Supply. 909 Liberty 
Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PLASTICS Pre-formed for planes: AT-6, 
BT-13, Cessna UC-78, PT-26, or other 
planes quoted on request. Can be in clear 
or colored plexiglas. Del Plastic. 2134 
No. Upton St., Arlington, Va. Phone 
Chestnut 5529. 

GENERATORS, brand new! Model L-3, 
24 volt. Fits Cessna UC-78, BT-13B, AT-6 
(24 volt), Noorduyn (24 volt), etc. Or any 
24 volt system using 225 Jacobs, 450 P&W, 
550 P&W, etc. In original boxes. Special 
$24.95 each! 
nicipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 


RADIO Microphone, Airline pilot type, 
Magnavox Company; fits palm 5’ wire & 
regular plug! List $19.50; now only $6.95. 
T17 hand mike, new, only $3.50. Head- 
phones, new, $2.50. Aero Instrument Co., 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 























Also $120 Chronometer, $90. | 


| NEW Low Price! 





| ished dropped lenses. 
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NEW Continental W-670-9A engines in- 
cluding starters, generators, shielded ig- 
nition $425, 20% four or more. Royal, 
Box 311, Homestead, Fla. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


ARMY Air Force Neg od A-2 Computer 
now available, $2.00; ark II (Weems) 
Navigation Plotter, $2.00; Dalton Naviga- 
tional Computer with book of instruc- 
tions, $5.00; New type “C” American Air- 
lines in fine leather case with instruc- 
tions, $5.00; E-6B Army Type Naviga- 
tional Computer with leather case and 
instructions, $10.00; Fairchild and other 
Sextants (War Surplus) $2750 up. New 
book by Charles A. Zweng—Airline Trans- 
port Pilot Rating, $4.00; New Car $1.00; 
Private Pilot Examination, $1.00; Com- 
mercial Pilot Examination, $3.00; Ground 
Instructor Rating, $3.00. Dealers: new 
catalog now ready. Write for Agency 
Pan American Navigation Service, 12021 
Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


COORDINATE Azimuth Ring for E6B 











Computer. Streamline your E6B: noth- | cal view finders, 


ing new to learn; same results with fewer 
settings—save time—save errors; fewer 
markings necessary; wind vector can be 
read directly without rotating ring, mov- 
ing grid, marking face; fits all plastic 
E6B Computers. Price $1.00 each with 
instructions. Also, E6B Computer, plas- 
tic, $10.00; Cox and Stevens Computer, 
$35.00; Mark II Weems Plotter, $2.00; 
Universal Plotter, $3.75; American Air- 
line Computer, $5.00; Army Air Force, 
Type D-4 Computer, $2.00; Type D-3, 
$.50; Mark 3A Plotting Board, $12.00; 
Mark VII Dalton Computer, $5.00; Mark 
8 Computer, $1.50; P-641, Navy Air- 
craft Plotter, $1.50. Send for price list 
on all types of navigation equipment. 
Special consideration to dealer requests 
at favorable discounts. Carrow Naviga- 
ses Service, 2510F Oakdale, Houston 4, 
exas. 





| E-6-B DALTON Computers, strap on leg 


when flying, in metal container, turn dial 
with knob, instructions furnished, slight- 
ly used but each in perfect condition, 
guaranteed, worth $25, will liquidate for 
$8.00 with strap; $7.00 without strap. 
British Surplus Commodities, 5625 N. 
Spaulding Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. Att: H. 
Goodman. 

U. S. GOV’T. surplus clothing. Bargains 
for men, women. Free catalogue. New 
York Clothing Co., Dept. 106, 2079 Sec- 
ond Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 








Famous Airline Map 
Case was $9.75, now $7.50. Postpaid Roll 
type. Handles any map. Send check, or 
money order to Lindsey Air Radio, Inc., 
Municipal Airport, Wichita, Kansas. 

NEW A-2 AAF regulation type jackets in 
genuine horsehide, regular sizes $19.75. 
For big men, sizes 46, 48 and 50, $21.75. 
New L-1 flying suits in wool gabardine 
with nine zipper pockets, $12.50. New 
K-1 flying suits in Byrd-cloth with nine 





zipper pockets, $9.50. New R.AF. Sun- | 


dodger cap with long visor (Summer 
type) $1.15. New model B-15 type flying 
jackets. O. D. cloth, Alpaca lined with 
genuine Mouton fur collar, zippered 
front. All sizes, $14.95. A-2 jacket with 
genuine Mouton fur collar, made of finest 
front quarter horsehide, all sizes, $21.75. 
Names engraved in gold on leather strip 
with wings to be sewn on jackets for 
only 75c. No C.O.D.’s. R.A-F. Sales Co., 
for finest in sportswear, 509 So. Franklin 
St., Chicago, Ill. We welcome dealers 
and distributors on all our merchandise. 
Send for latest catalog. 





NEW Parker 51 pen and pencil sets, 


| $17.50 each, no Fed. Tax. R.A.F. Aero- 
Aero Instrument Co., Mu- | Biane sun glasses, 12 Kt. pink gold filled 


frame with sweatbar, ground and pol- 
Regular $12.95 
value, now $6.50, including case. We wel- 
come dealers and distributors at attrac- 
tive discounts. Send for latest catalog, 


R.A.F. Aviation Sales & Supply Co., 509 
S. Franklin St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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FLIGHT Leader sunglasses, light green 
6-base optically ground and polished 
lenses. Pearl browrest and nose pads, 
cable or pearl earpieces, 14K gold or sjj- 
ver plate, guaranteed, $5.00 with leather 
case. Task force style light tan chino 
cloth Flying Caps, $1.50. Lifetime Log. 
books, leather bound, $4.50. New Zelan 
treated, Gaberdine battle jackets, $7.45. 
Pilot’s license cases, — leather, gold 
wing stamped front, four display sections, 
$1.75 inc. tax. Check, Money Order. We 
pay postage. Merchandise guaranteed, 
The Airman’s Store, Central Airport, 
Camden, N. J. 


ACCURATE compasses, $10.00. Sensitive 
altimeters. Student training. Guaranteed, 
$20.00. Ed Hoadley, Airport, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


AERIAL Photographic Equipment: .We 

have the largest stock of aerial photo- 

graphic equipment in the Western United 

States. Cameras include K3B’s, K25’s, 

K17’s, K18’s, K20’s, K15’s, K21’s, K17B’s 

and 35mm motion picture cameras. We 

also have an excellent selection of verti- 
intravolometers, gun 
cameras, ringmounts, viewers and projec- 
tors, stereoscopes, portable laboratories, 

B3, B4, and B5 film developers, dryers, 

and all types of contact printers, at 
rices a fraction of wholesale. Let us 

Cow your requirements. The Coogan 

Company, 8440 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 

46, Calif. 

U. S. ARMY all zippered birdcloth sum- 

mer flying suits. New Government sur- 

plus. Medium only. Price $14.95. Army 

Air Corps Style bombardier caps, sheep- 

skin lined. $2.50. U.S. Army Air Corps 

type A-2 jackets. Price $23.95. Schofield’s 

Fiying Equipment, Commercial Square, E 

Weymouth 89, Mass. 

WEATHER instruments for amateur and 
rofessional. Wind direction and speed. 
arometers. Thermometers. Weather As- 

sociates, 401 N. Broad Street, Phila- 

delphia 8, Pa. 

















MECHANICS’ Examinations (New 1947) 
A & E by Charles A. Zweng. This new 
revised manual contains important new 
“Multiple Choice Examinations” not 
available elsewhere. Why take chances. 
330 pages, $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 
FLIGHT Engineer Manual by Charles A. 
Zweng (now in preparation—ready about 
May 20). A basic text for the new CAA 
Flight Engineer rating. Typical examina- 
tions included. $4.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 
Pan American Navigation Service, 12021 
Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 








FLIGHT Schools seeking qualification 
under the Veteran’s Bill of Rights may 
receive assistance from us in setting up 
texts and equipment needed for ground 
school training. (Free Folder). Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


NEW ratings—Can you pass the new 
CAA examinations? Can you define: 
Compression ratio—Relative bearing— 
Isentropic chart—Moment Arm—SBRA? 
These and thousands of pertinent ques- 
tions are covered in New DeLuxe Avia- 
tion Dictionary, by Charles A. Zweng. A 
“must book” for every airman and Ground 
Instructor. First Edition. $6.00 postpaid, 
or C.O.D. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021 Ventura Blvd.. N. Hollywood, 
Calif. 


“AERO Mechanic’s Questionnaire” by 
Ralph P. Rice—a comprehensive study 
for aircraft and engine mechanics. 2000 
multiple-choice questions (form as used 
in CAA examination) and answers on 
following subjects required for mechanic 
license: Sheet Metal, Welding; Hydrau- 
lics; Rigging; Aero-dynamics; Wood, 
Fabric, Doping; Propellers; Ignition; 
Lubrication; Carburetion; Power Plants; 
Civil Air Regulations. $3.00 postpaid or 
c.o.d. Paxon Publications, Box 479, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 
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C.A.A. EXAMINERS and Flight Instruc- 
tor applicants: Fortify yourself with 
Flight Instructor by Zweng. The only 
text available showing methods of grad- 
the various flight maneuvers. Typ- 
ical “Multiple Choice Flight Instructors” 
examinations in the appendix. $3.00 post- 
aid or C.O.D. Pan American Navigation 
Bervice, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
AIRCRAFT & Engine Mechanics needed 
everywhere. Cash in on good jobs now. 
Pass CAA Examination for A & E Me- 
chanics Rating (Mechanics License) with 
our completely revised manuals just off 
ress. Includes all required details; il- 
ustrations, Civil Air Regulations and 
hundreds of latest Multi-Choice Exam 
Questions. Endorsed by GI’s. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Author holds A & E 
with 19 years experience. Aircraft Man- 
ual $1.75, Engine Manual $1.75, Combina- 
tion $3.00. Postpaid or COD. Flight 
Press Box 101-A, Edwardsville, Illinois. 
C.A.A. BULLETINS: No. 23—C.P.T. man- 
ual, 65c; No. 24—Practical Air Naviga- 
tion, $1.00; No. 25—Méeteorology, $1.00; 
No. 27—Pilot’s Airplane Manual, 55c; 
No. 5—Flight Instruction, $1.00. Wheel- 
er’s Instruction Books: C.AR., $1.00; 
Fundamentals of Flight, $1.00; Meteorol- 
ogy, $1.00; Aerial Navigation, $1.00; Air- 
planes and Engines, $1.00; Cross-Country 
Flying, $2.00; all six Wheeler books only 
$6.00. Check or money order. We pay 
postage. The Airman’s Store, Central 
Airport, Camden, N. J. 


COMMERCIAL Study book now being 
used by Certificated Instructor in G. I. 
ground school classes. This book will 
help you pass CAA exam. Large size 
easy to read. Money back guarantee. 
$2.50 postpaid, C.O.D. plus charges. Also 
private $1.00, Flight Instructor $2.00. 
Hangar Flying, Dept. 435, 112 E. Grove, 
Bloomington, Ill., Clip this 





STUDENT Pilots: A complete stud 
course for Private Pilot exam. New Civ 
Air oo io questions and an- 
swers. 84 pages—digest size—printed with 
large legible type, $1.00. Money back guar- 
antee. Also Quiz books for Commercial 
$2.50. Flight Instructor $2.00, Navig-Aid, 
Cross Country Planner $1.00, Car for Pri- 
vates 50c. Hangar i Dept. 425, 112 
E. Grove, Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 
CURRICULA: Details Instructions. Out- 
line with references for Private, Commer- 
cial, Instrument and Instructor Courses. 
Includes 100 multiple choice questions. 
Conforms with Manual 50, V.A., and 
Minn. Requirements for Ground School. 
Written by licensed N. Y. school teacher 
Commercial Pilot and Ground Instruc- 
tor, with all ratings. $50.00 per Course. 
4 Courses $175.00. Send stamped envelope 
for sample. Vega Aviation Service, 108 
East Fifth St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
“AIRCRAFT Hydraulic Systems,” by E. 
W. McDonough. Design-Theory-Opera- 
tion. A specialized branch of aeronautics 
for students, mechanics, engineers 
draftsmen, training schools. Testing an 
maintenance of commercial and military 
hydraulic installations treated fully, 
$2.50. Aircraft Specialties, 134 Sou 
Waller Ave., Chicago 44. 














ATTENTION Mechanics: Do you want 
your C.A.A. Aircraft and Engine License? 
“Ross Aeronautical Services” have spent 
two years compiling material which will 
enable you to obtain your licenses within 
30 days and we guarantee you to pass 
your C.A.A. written examinations or 
every cent of your money will be re- 
funded. Complete multiple choice exam- 
inations have been compiled covering 
every phase of the C.A.A.’s latest written 
exams and are priced as follows: Air- 
craft Mechanic $10.00; Engine Mechanic 
$10.00. If you desire 
inations a reduced price of $15.00 is of- 
fered. C.O.D. or Postpaid. You have 
your Aircraft and Engine License to gain 
and not one thing to lose so act now! 
We are the Nation’s outstanding special- 
ists on Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 
C.A.A. written examinations. Ross Aero- 
nautical Services. Dept F. P. O. Box 1794 
Tulsa, Okla. 


th sets of exam- 
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CORRESPONDENCE Courses and self- 
instruction books slightly used. Sold. 
Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. omplete information and 100- 
age illustrated bargain catal Free! 

rite—Nelson Company, Dept. 17, Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 


PILOTS: Become a Flight Instructor. 
Prepare for exam for “Flight Instructor 
Rating” with our new multiple choice 
question and answer book. This self- 
testing book by H. L. Greinke, CAA Cer- 
tificated Flight and Ground Instructor 
includes typical examination questions 
and study suggestions. Digest size, printed 
large legible type. Easy to read and 
handle. Order on our money back guar- 
antee, $2.00 postpaid or C.O.D. plus 





$1.00. Car Parts 20, 43 and 60, 50c. | 


charges. Also Commercial $2.50. Private 
Hangar Flying, Dept. 415, 112 E. Grove, 
Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 





INSTRUCTION 





LINK Instructor Manual by Charles A. 
Zweng (in preparation). Ready about 
May 20th. A basic text for the Link In- 
structor Rating. Typical examinations 
included. $4.00 postpaid or C.O.D. Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


AIRPLANE & Engine Mechanics—CAA 
examinations fully covered with typical 
multiple choice examinations. New ma- 
terial not found elsewhere. Complete 
Manual 330 pages, $3.00 postpaid or 
C.0.D. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
~h eaaee Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 
alif. 








PILOTS — Aeronautical Training — new 
instruction Manual by “Zweng” prepares 
= on all phases of the examination. 

avigation problems are shown solved. 
Typical new “Multiple Choice” examina- 
tions (not found elsewhere) are in- 
cluded. Price, $3.00. Applicant should 
also have Weems Dept. of Commerce 
Navigation Plotter, price $2.00 postpaid 
or CO. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


YOUR pilot’s license quickly at less cost. 

Earn while flying. Write for deal. Gott- 

— School of Aeronautics, Adrian, 
ich. 


BUILD your own BG 6 Utility or BG 8 
Two-place Sailplane from government 
certificated plans. Send 10 cents for il- 
lustrated circular. Briegleb Aircraft 
Company, Van Nuys. Calif. 


PASS CAA exams. Use our typical 
multiple choice questions to help you 
greases. t 

echanics; Commercial Pilots. mly 
$1.00 each, postpaid, including answer 
key. Wisconsin Aeronautical Institute, 
Rt. 2, Box 140, Racine, Wisconsin. 














PATENTS 





INVENTORS: Without obligation. write 
us for information as to what steps an 
inventor should take to secure a Patent. 
Randolph & Beavers, Registered Patent 
a a 372 Columbian Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 


INVENTORS: Test the commercial value 
of your patented or unpatented inven- 
tions, quickly and inexpensively. Write 
for free information. Institute of Amer- 
ican Inventors, Dept. 124, 1926 Eye St.. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FOR Patents and Trade Marks consult: 
Z. H. Polachek, Reg. Patent Attorney, 
1234 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Tele- 
phone, LO. 5-3088. 


INVENTORS—Steps to be taken in ob- 
taining patent protection available upon 
request. Victor J. Evans & Co., 283-E 
Merlin Bldg.. Washington 6, D. C. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


REGISTERED nurse, age 22, with pri- 
vate license, desires position applying 
both. Betty Hynes R.N., 8600 Thornap- 
ple River Drive, Caledonia, Michigan. 





A.T.R. PILOT desires position with an 

concern which needs an experienced, 
reliable pilot. I have two years of col- 
lege with proven sales ability. 1800 hours 
first pilot time in everything from PT- 
19’s to P-38’s and C-47’s. Three years in- 
structing. Green A.A.F. instrument card. 
Age 25. Want position with future. Avail- 
able immediately. Will answer all re- 
plies. Box 500, % Flying. 


EX-ARMY C-54 pilot, 2250 total hours, 
eighteen hundred four-engine. Com- 
mercial and instrument licenses, four- 
engine land. Passed physical and mental 
for Airline Transport Rating. Graduate 
AAF four-engine airline pilots school, 
Homestead, Fla., May 1944. Flown United 
States, Canada, Alaska, South America 
and the Pacific. 25 years old and mar- 
ried. Would appreciate any offers or sug- 
or and prompt reply assured. John 

. Neel, 1603 Holloway Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


SALES-Service Engineer. Aeronautical 
engineering degree, age 28, married. 4% 
years USAAF Engineering Officer (Ma- 
jor). Varied, responsible, technical, ad- 
ministrative assignments in modification, 
overhaul, repair all types aircraft, ac- 
cessories. One year own manufacturing 
business. Several months airline. Com- 
pleting Commercial Pilot training. Par- 
ticularly desires employment sales, serv- 
ice, or overhaul-modification. Box 499, 
Y% Flying. 

EX NAVY Pilot desires permanent flying 
position. Former N.A.TS. plane com- 








mander. C.A.A. Commercial multi en- 
gine license, instrument rating, radio 
license, 1800 hrs. total flying time, 200 


hrs. actual instrument time, 1200 hrs. 
airline type of flying in D.C. 3 and DC. 4. 
Box 485, % Flying. 


FORMER Naval aviator with own Re- 
public Seabee desires charter connection 
or full time association with executive. 
Have 2000 hours pilot time. Non-fiying 
background includes college, professional 
engagements as actor and emcee, and 
varied sales experience. Don Lasley, 
Bethesda Park Seaplane Base, West 
Palm Beach, Fila. 


EX-ARMY pilot with single, twin and 
four engine experience desires to fly for 














Aircraft Mechanics; Engine | 





an individual, corporation, etc. Age 29. 
Would like to survey your needs if ‘er 
are contemplating the purchase of a 
lane and recommend the practical ship 
or your most profitable and particular 
type of operation. I have a life time 
good paying Civil Service position but I 
would like to get back into flying. If you 
want a dependable, honest, neat appear- 
ing pilot that doesn’t drink or smoke, 
then write for personal interview. Box 
488, % Flying. - ao EL 
COMMERCIAL pilot desires employ- 
ment, ex-navy Lt. Cmdr., 4300 accident 
free hours in single and multi-engine 
aircraft. Qualified to fly an instrument 
in single and multi-engine land or sea 
plane. College graduate, 7 yrs. Admini- 
strative experience, and free to travel. 
Contact H. Ginn, Cambridge City, In- 
diana. Phone 8035. 


FORMER British and Canadian Airline 
ilot, 4000 hrs., 370 night, 235 instrument, 
000 on DC-3’s. Has Canadian airline li- 

cense, C.A.A. commercial single and 

multi-engine land, single engine sea, in- 
strument rating, A&E licenses. Will ob- 
tain A.T.R. if desired. e 25, conscien- 
ticus, reliable, non-drinker, two years 
college. Desires position as company 

ilot flying DC-3 or like equipment; free 
fo travel, domestic or abroad. References 
on request. K. F. Horton, Parks Air Col- 
lege. E. St. Louis. Tl 








EX-ARMY Captain now airline captain 
desires position in Seattle, Washington, 
as air-cargo captain or executive’s per- 
sonal pilot. Have 4000 accident-free 
hours, 350 actual instrument time. Hold 
airline transport rating, multi and single 
engine, land and _ instructor’s rating. 
Water-rating obtainable. Age 24. Mar- 
= Address answers: Box 487, % Fly- 
ng. 
GROUND Instructor. Licensed in navi- 
gation, meteorology, engines, aircraft, 
Link. Private Pilot. Interested in teaching, 
high sales ability, hard worker, unmar- 
ried. Barnet Lichtenstein, 1030 Unruh 
Ave., Phila., Pa. 
AIRLINE Transport Rating. 400 to 3,000 
H.P. 3,150:00 hrs., 27 years old, 2 years 
college. Have airline training. Desire 
position as Executive for feeder line pilot. 
Will answer all offers. Box 5324, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 
LICENSED A&E mechanic, commercial 
pilot single-multi rating, over 7 years 
maintenance experience. Wish to com- 
bine flying and maintenance. Charles V. 
Bishop, 3070 Summer Ave., Memphis 12, 
Tenn. 
EX-HUMP pilot desires job as pilot or 
co-pilot on converted C-46. Will accept 
position anywhere Foreign or domestic, 
on any type of flying. Cecil W. Geld- 
ae. 19092 Inglewood Dr., Rocky River, 
O. 








mercial license, single and multi-engine 
and instrument ratings, desires position 
with corporation or charter line. Larin 
Tompkins, Box 1067, Idabel, Okla. Ss 
FORMER Army Pilot, 4% years service, 
desires flying position. 2300 hours in 
trainers, fighters, light, medium, and 
heavy bombers. 2% years basic and ad- 
vanced instructor. Hold CAA instrument 
certificate, radio permit and commercial 
single and multi-engine land pilot rating. 
Married, dependable. All offers consid- 
ered and answered. Walter E. Cope, 36 
W. Turnbull Ave., Havertown, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN-Pilots. Established concern 
offers permanent employment to pilots 
having extensive water flying background 
in sales, service and demonstration of 
seaplanes and/or amphibians. Write, giv- 
ing age, education, hours, ratings, sales 
and equipment experience and where ac- 
quired, previous employment, marital 
status; also present availability and sal- 
ary expected. Applications considered 
confidential. Box 496, % Flying. 


WE'LL rush by Airmail “Hot Leads” on 
who and where to contact for best op- 
portunities and big pay. Latest confi- 
dential reports cover aviation and other 
fields, domestic and foreign. Oppor- 
tunities for skilled and unskilled. Espe- 
cially valuable to Pilots. Only $1.00. Re- 
search Services, Box 426, St. Louis 3, Mis- 
souri. 

EXPERIENCED Duster Pilot for coming 
season. Commission and Bonus. State 
qualifications in first letter. Woodbine 
Aero Dusting Service, Woodbine Airport, 
Woodbine, N. J. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 























AIRLINE employment interest you? Get 
the facts first. Write for helpful, free in- 
formation. Air Transport Research, Dept. 
B, Box 1044, Kansas City 10, Missouri. 


BANNER towing is profitable. We outfit 
you completely to start your own busi- 
ness. Prepare now for summer season. 
Write for particulars. Miami Aero Ad- 
vertising Co., Inc., 210 Alcazar Ave. 
Coral Gables, Fla. _ 

THOUSAND Islands wants an airport. I 
have a farm of two hundred sixty-seven 
acres on main highway, two hundred 
acres level with a 1400 ft. strip. Eight 
good buildings for dairy farming. For 
sale for airport and farming. A big 
opportunity. Dr. Bickelhaup, State 
Tower Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








FLYING 
SOUTHERN California Airplane Sales, 
Rentals, Repairs, School. Netting $20,000 
plus yearly. Government contracts. 
aang $47,500. Ed. Gerhardt, Broker, Ven- 
ura, Calif. 
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345 ANTIQUE Firearms: 3000 Bargains: 
Indian Relics, Coins, Swords, Rifles 
Cartridges, Minerals, Fossils, Flintlocks’ 
Catalog with photographs 25c. Heike 
Wenona, IIl. F 





FOR SALE: One of Alaska’s leading air- 

lines. Planes, one. hangars, equipment. 

— Address inquiries to Box 430, % 
ying. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFUL Kodachrome home movies, 
and slides. (Kodachrome samples, pro- 
jection length film, dotlar slide, 35c). 
Catalog—25c. Campus Films, 668-H, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 

AIRPLANE photographs and photo- 
plans: Send fifteen cents for sample 
photograph and catalogue. Aero Re- 
search Laboratories, 2504 W. Cherry St., 
Milwaukee 5, Wis. 

AIRPLANES, used, excellent buys. Buy- 
ers and seller brought together. Send us 














your wants. D. Zipkin, 320 Fabyan Pl., 
Newark 8, N. J. 
FOR Sale: Airport and farm. Zieger 


Field, Warrenton, Va. Operating as com- 





mercial airport for past 13 years. Box 
497, % Flying. 
I BUY airplane, automobile, railroad, 


craftsman magazines. Send for details. 
Tierney, 3629 Oxford, Bronx, New York. 
AVIATION Trade Paper. Established, 
with national circulation, can be printed 
anywhere. Real opportunity with future. 
Owner has other interests. Box 498, % 
Flying. 

HARLEY single motorcycle $50, Harley 
twin $65, complete. Motorscooters $9 up, 
midget cars $10 up, motorcycle $25, less 
motors. Used motors $3 up. Plenty of 
brand new 2-horsepower motors never 
taken from factory crates. Over 5000 bal- 
loon tires for motorscooters and small 
cars $1 up, mail-order only. Send 25c 
for Big War-Bargain catalogue Number 
18, just out, listing the above and hun- 
dreds of other bargains in new and used 
motorscooters, midget cars, racers, etc. 
(35c by first class mail.) Midget Motors 
Directory, Athens, Ohio. 

ATTENTION operators: Do you have a 
“Buying Problem?” Write us about it, 
we can help you. No obligation, of course. 
We guarantee to save you money on any 
purchases made through us! Price quo- 
tations free. Aircraft Industries, 2388 E. 
Livingston, Bexley, Ohio. 














GET that airplane repaired cheaply, 
quickly. We call for. AeroTraders, Vet- 
erans Airport, Bloomington, Indiana. 
BACK number airplane magazines: 
1909-1947. Send your want list. Moran, 
3629 Oxford, Riverdale, N. Y. 

GOLD $35 ounce. Mail old gold teeth, 
broken jewelry, watches, rings, dia- 
monds, spectacles, dental gold plates, in 
any condition. Write today. Moss Gold 
Buying Service, E28, New York 34, N. Y. 


R&R Mfg. Co. marine and auto division, 
Anderson, Indiana, Robert M. Roof. $1.00 
for our new 1947 speed and power equip- 
ment catalogue with price sheet showing 
racing cars, midgets, speed boats with 
recommendations how to rebuild your 
motors for racing. Dual ignition racing 
cylinder heads for V-60-100 and Mercury 
Ford engines. Dual intake manifolds, 
racing pistons, camshafts, compound 
valve springs, Lynite flywheels, quick 
change gear boxes and numerous other 
supplies. 

MILITARY Insignia: Set of 18 different 
embroidered wings (Pilot, Observer, Gun- 
ner, etc.) , $2.00. 22 different American or 
15 foreign emblems—$1.00. 10 different 














| Metal Collar Insignias, our choice, $1.00. 


Introductory offer never equalled. Hobby- 
guild, 35G West 32nd St., New York. 
T-HANGARS, immediate delivery. 
Terms. Reasonable 36 monthly payments. 
U. S. Aeroplane Carriers, Dover, 3 
AIRCRAFT Rescue Trailers for Conven- 
tional Automobile Hitch. U. S. Aeroplane 
Carriers, Dover, Delaware. 








REAL Photographs of all the latest Aj- 
lied and enemy aircraft. Also World War 
I. Send 25c for sample photo and illys- 
trated 52-page catalogue listing over 
4,000 photos. Over 250,000 photos in stock. 
Aeroplane Photo Supply, Box 195, To. 
ronto, Canada. 


HAVING Car trouble? New, used, guar- 
anteed auto, truck parts. Save money, 
Transmission specialists. Describe needs: 
immediate reply. Victory, 2930L North 
Western, Chicago 18. 
LOOK—24-Hour Watch Dials fit any 
watch. 1 minute to apply. 15c each—2 
for 25c. Send cash to Aviation Enter- 
pr es, Dept. 1, P. O. Box 671, Gallup, 
. Mex. 
HIP Boots & Waders. Hip Rubber Boots 
(black) $8.50; Hip Rubber Boots (feath- 
erweight, olive een) $9.95; Arm Pit 
Waders (black) $17.95; Arm Pit Waders 
(featherweight, olive green) $22.95; Knee 
High Hunting Boots (featherweight, olive 
reen, snug fitting at ankle, cleated soles, 
acing four inches from the top) $6.95; 
also, Aviator Sheeplined bay t Boots 
(rubber bottoms, oe oct fronts, large sizes 
only) $17.95. Schofield’s Flying Equip- 
ment, Commercial . East Weymouth, 
Mass. No C.O.D. orders please. 
5 POWERFUL Alnico magnets $1.00. 
Free literature describes time-saving ap- 
plications. Ronald Eyrich, Box 849, Mil- 
waukee 1. 
FREE: German War Relics with each 
purchase. Send 10c for price list of'cap- 
tured Foreign medals, daggers, uniforms 
and receive 4 German Ration Potato 
stamps, free. Hobbyguild, L35 West 32nd 
St., New York. 
CONTACT lenses are a natural for you 
if you must wear glasses. Unlimited field 
of vision, no fogging. Fliers, visual prob- 
lems our specialty. 24 to 48 hour service. 
Klear Vision Contact Lens Specialists, 7 
W. 44th St., New York, N.Y. 
AIRLINE Baggage Stickers—6 different 
25c, 18—$1.00, 28—$2.00. Airlabels, Dept. 
FL, 1145 St. Charles, Villa Park, Ill. 
PILOTS: Your name cleverly drawn in 
cartoon. 8x10, $1.00. State plane you 
fly. Scott’s Studio, Somerville, Tenn. _ 
WANTED: Brownback Tiger C—400 con- 
necting rod. Anyone knowing location of 
a Tiger write. Marshall Ervin, Mason 
City, Iowa. 
HAVE 41 Ford convertible, trade for good 
light plane. Write Vic Carlson, Dixon, 
Nebr. 
ALL official 1947 maintenance & service 
bulletins on Continental aircraft engines 
now available. Send $3 to cover handling 
cost to Continental Motors Corp., Air- 
craft Engine Division, Muskegon, Mich. 
WHAT are used aircraft worth? Second 
quarter 1947 issue Aircraft Values Guide 
just out, listing new and used personal 
aircraft prices, specifications and per- 
formance data. Be an expert on used 
and new aircraft values. For further in- 
formation on this service, write: Aircraft 
Values Guide, 90 University Street, De- 
partment F, Seattle 1, Wash. 
AIRPLANE Photographs 4c each. Send 
10c for sample XS-1 photo and sensa- 
tional list. Henry Clark, Box 322, Sara- 
toga, N.Y. iF 
FLYINGART Studios offers detailed per- 
sonalized oil paintings of your plane with 
all specific markings. For information 
write: Flying Art Studios, % David Huff- 
man, 000 E. 65th St., Room 20, Chicago 


















































NOTICE! 
In replying to Box Numbers, te 
sure to address letters to 


FLYING 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Note! This does not apply to Box Numbers where 








City and State are shown. 
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FLYING’S USED PLANE LIST OF 
AUTHORIZED AIRCRAFT DEALERS 


The world's finest selection of used aircraft is listed in this special reader service section. Fine 
used airplanes in good licensed condition, some with hardly any time at all, many with but a few 
hours since overhaul. Each plane selected by an expert who has the mark of factory approval due 
to the fact that he is an AUTHORIZED AIRCRAFT DEALER. These are ships you can buy to fly. 


ALL AIRCRAFT LISTED ARE LICENSED 









































| | 
| HOURS SINCE LAST | 
DEALER MODEL TYPE YEAR |__ TOTAL HOURS | MAJOR OVERHAUL) price 
NO. ENGINE BUILT PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE | ENGINE 
AERONCA 
Ray Cookendorfer, Dickerson Lane, Falmouth, Kentucky....................-- T1AC Cont. 65 1946 1 1 1 1 $2,730.00 
Crescent City Aviation, Memorial Field, Evansville, Indiana............ ......| AC Cont. 65 1946 25 25 25 2 2,700.00 
Dethloff Flying Service, Corner N. Miles & Richmond Rd., Bedford, Ohio...... . T1AC Cont. 65 1946 15 15 15 15 2,500.00 
Stull Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Fairbury, Nebraska... . . CoReeeRe 11AC Cont. 65 1946 115 115 115 115 2,500.00 
Buckhannon Pigg Sersion, Lewis Airport, Buckhannon, West Virginia.........| TAC Cont. 65 1946 35 35 35 35 2,450.00 
W. W. Williams, Box 330, Madisonville, Kentucky.......................+.-- 7AC Cont. 65 1946 30 30 30 30 2,400.00 
Walton Flying Service, Wellington, Ohio................ceccc ccc e cee ec cece TIAC Cont. 65 1946 50 50 50 50 2,395.00 
Walter Hyrniewicki, Thorp Airport, Thorp, Wisconsin........................- T1AC Cont. 65 1946 100 100 100 100 2,350.00 
Carroll Flying Service, Carroll Airport, Carroll, lowa......................-0++ Chief Cont. 65 1946 40 40 40 40 2,300.00 
Bell Aero Service, Baraboo, Wisconsin................... o.oo cece cee eeees A Cont. 65 1946 165 165 165 165 2,250.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey.............. Champion Cont. 65 1946 175 175 175 175 2,150.00 
Eagleton & Farrens Flying Service, Decatur, Nebraska... tre. 7AC Cont. 65 1946 51:20 56 51:20 56 2,150.00 
Robinson Aviation, Inc., Teterboro Air Terminal, Teterboro, New Jersey........ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 218 218 218 218 2,150.00 
Eagleton & Farrens Flying Service, Decatur, Nebraska.......................- 7AC Cont. 65 1946 81:45 87 81:45 87 2,100.00 
Harwood A. Dunbar, Richland Airport, Richland, New York................... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 75 75 75 75 2,100.00 
Ray Cookendorfer, Dickerson Lane, Falmouth, Kentucky....................-- 7AC Cont. 65 1946 90 90 90 90 2,100.00 
Blackwell Flying Service, Box 147, Vale, Oregon. ......... 2... 2.0... .seeeeees 7AC Cont. 65 1946 125 125 125 125 2,095.00 
Chardon Airways, Inc., Route 44, Chardon, Ohio........ . EE BRIE: 7AC Cont. 65 1946 192 192 192 192 2,095.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey.............. Champion Cont. 65 1945 400 400 400 400 2,000.00 
Shelton Farrar, Cotton Valley, Louisiana.............. cceewcitiogs 7AC Cont. 65 1946 5 15 15 2,000.00 
Huggins Flying Service, Huggins Airport, Timmonsville, South Carolina......... 7AC Cont. 65 1948 115 115 115 115 1,995.00 
Wm. Jay Snyder, R.R. No. 3, Care of Snyder Airport, Fostoria, Ohio........... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 325 325 325 325 1,950.00 
Blackwell Flying Service, Box 147, Vale, Oregon. . . CE Cont. 65 1946 350 350 50 50 1,820.00 
Crescent City Aviation, Memorial Field, Evansville, Indiana... __.. haat eel 7AC Cont. 65 1946 350 350 350 350 1,900.00 
Robinson Aviation, Inc., Teterboro Air Terminal, Teterboro, New Jersey........ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 300 300 300 300 1,900.00 
Dethloff Flying Service, Corner N. Miles & Richmond Rd., Bedford, Ohio...... . 7AC Cont. 65 1946 150 150 150 150 1,900.00 
Gridley Flying Service, Box 56, Ypsilanti, Michigan ........................-- 7AC Cont. 65 1946 470 470 470 470 1,895.00 
Chardon Airways, Inc., Route 44, Chardon, Ohio......................0ee00+ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 590 70 590 70 1,865.00 
Chardon Airways, Inc., Route 44, Chardon, Ohio........................0e0++ 7AC Cont. 65 1948 530 530 530 530 1,860.00 
Stull Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Fairbury, Nebraska.......___........| 7AC Cont. 65 1948 575 575 575 125 1,850.00 
Robinson Aviation, Inc., Teterboro Air Temnion Teterboro, New Jersey........ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 484 300 484 300 1,825.00 
P & B Flying Service, Box 1129, Pensacola, Florida......... ............... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 560 560 560 560 1,800.09 
Danbury School of Aeronautics, P.O. Box 2008, Danbury, Connecticut. ......... 7AC Cont. 65 1948 541 541 0 41 1,800.00 
DeLong Aviation Service, 310 S. Main St., Gainesville, Georgia................ 7AC Cont. 65 1948 15 15 15 15 1,800.00 
Wm. Jay Snyder, R.R. No. 3, Care of Snyder Airport, Fostoria, Ohio........... 7AC Cont. 65 1948 875 875 875 275 1,800.00 
Cari E. Wheeler, Harris Field, Cape Girardeau, Missouri... ......... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 270 270 270 270 1,800.00 
Robinson Aviation, Inc., Teterboro Air Terminal, Teterboro, New Jersey........ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 450 450 450 450 1,795.00 
Robinson Aviation, Inc., Teterboro Air Terminal, Teterboro, New Jersey........ 7AC Cont. 65 1945 485 485 485 485 1,775.00 
Luther Flying Service, Salix Airport, Salix, Pennsyivania...................... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 812 812 161 161 1,700.00 
Luther Flying Service, Salix Airport, Salix, Pennsylvania...................... 7AC Cont. 65 1945 660 860 660 660 1,700.00 
Tri-State Airways, Tri-State Airport, Angola, Indiana.......................-- 7AC Cont. 65 1948 485 485 485 200 1,650.00 
Crescent City Aviation, Memorial Field, Evansville, Indiana................... CA Cont. 65 1941 1075 1075 200 150 | 1,600.00 
Carl E. Wheeler, Harris Field, Cape Girardeau, Missouri........... .......... 7AC Cont. 65 1948 542:28 642:28 542:28 542:28 1,600.00 
Aircraft Sales & Training, White Rock Airport, Dallas, Texas................. Chief Cont. 65 1941 495 556 136 136 1,595.00 
C &L Flying Service, Whittenberger Airport, Wabash, Indiana................ 85 Cont. 65 1939 550 159 150 150 1,550.00 
Wm. Jay Snyder, R.R. No. 3, Care of Snyder Airport, Fostoria, Ohio...........| ™F Frank. 65 1949 2200 2200 2200 250 1,550.00 
Brummet Aircraft Co., Box 831, Jefferson City, Missouri...................... ; Lyc. 65 1942 730 730 330 330 | = 1,495.00 
Bell AcrosService, Baraboo, Wisconsin. ss bd —_ 4 we = = » = es 
lying Service, Municipal Airport, jachicola, Florida... .. i t. ° 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal ok tee Wayne, Indiana............. Chief Lyc. 65 1941 1800 1200 300 300 1,350.00 
Luther Flying Service, Salix Airport, Salix, Pennsylvania..........-........... TAC Cont. 65 1941 1476 1369 406 406 1,300.00 
Witcher Flying Service, Georgetown, South Carolina.....................+-+:- TC Cont. 65 1941 600 200 100 1,250.00 
Good’s Flying Service, Edna, Texas. . 6. ANCOR, FERED LEM IE PT19 Ranger 175 1943 625 1500 0 0 1,250.00 
Tri-State Airways, Tri-State Airport, Angola, Indiana......................... L3B Cont. 65 1944 41 357 411 117 1,175.00 
CESSNA 

The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California. ....... T-50 Jacobs 225 1943 1495 0 0 0 12,750.00 
Bush Aviation Enterprises, N. A.—Jeff Airport, Jeffersonville, Indiana.......... UC-78 Jacobs 225 1943 1400 1400 1400 350 8,500.00 
Farly’s Air Park, Box 72, New Baltimore, New York..........................| UC-78 Jacobs 225 1944 376 376 376 376 7,100.00 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas.................] . T-50 Jacobs 225 1943 950 950 20 35 6,750.00 
Aircraft Service Co., Bradley Field, Boise, Idaho............................. C165 Warner 165 1339 1 250 360 6,500.00 
Robinson Aviation, Inc., Teterboro Air Terminal, Teterboro, New Jersey........ UC-78 Jacobs 225 aa 1316 1316 40 4 6,500.00 
Robinson Aviation, Inc., Teterboro Air Terminal, Teterboro, New Jersey........ UC-78 Jacobs 225 sles 1160 1160 230 230 6,500.00 
Stull Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Fairbury, Nebraska................... T-50 Jacobs 225 1943 776 776 73 6,500.00 
Smeck Flying Service, Ohio Univ Airport, Athens, Ohio.................. UC-78 Jacobs 225 1945 800 550 250 550 5,900.00 
Southern Arizona Airlines, Inc., Box 1181, Tucson, Arizona.................... T-50 Jacobs 225 1942 1546 696 1546 696 5,750.00 
Southern Arizona Airlines, Inc., Box 1181, Tucson, Arozona.................... T-50 Jacobs 1943 1694 1694 993 5,750.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis 21, Missouri................. UC-78 Jacobs 225 1942 1288 1074 1288 347 5,700.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis 21, Missouri................. UC-78 Jacobs 225 1942 1198 1194 1198 148 5,700.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis 21, Missouri.................| UC-78 Jacobs 225 1942 967 1022 967 246 5,700.00 
Stull Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Fairbury, Nebraska................. T-50 Jacobs 1943 1128 120 0 0 5,500.00 
Cutter-Carr Flying Service, West Mesa Airport, Albuquerque, New Mexico... . C165 Warner 165 1949 1 1500 0 0 4,500.00 
Cutter-Carr Flying Service, West Mesa Airport, Albuquerque, New Mexico... . . UC-78 Jacobs 225 1944 1650 650 650 650 4,500.00 
Down East Airlines, Augusta State Airport, Augusta, Maine...................| 140 Cont. 85 1946 60 60 60 60 3,200.00 
Dyersburg Flying Service, Box 381, a. ES RRS Testa 140 Cont. 85 1945 50 50 0 0 3,125.00 
Tri-State Airways, Tri-State Airport, Angola, Indiana......................... 140 Cont. 85 1948 30 30 30 30 3,050.00 
North Aviation Co., Northport, White Bear Lake 10, Minnesota................ 140 Cont. 85 1943 67 67 67 67 3,000.00 
p Ercoupe Sales, Thorp, Wisconsin......................eseeecereeerers 140 Cont. 85 1946 70 70 70 2,995.00 
Madison Flying Service, Madison, Indiana... ......................ssseceeeee 140 Cont. 85 1946 15:20 15:20 15:20 15:20 2,975.00 
Windsor Flying Service, Windsor, Missouri..........................s0se00. 140 Cont. 85 1946 1 i" 0 0 2,930.00 
Mid-States Aviation Corporation, Sky Harbor Airport, Northbrook, Illinois......| 140 Cont. 85 1946 136 136 136 136 2,900.00 
Gillis Flying Service, Billin EE SESE ese Se Cont. 85 1946 25 25 23 2,650.00 
P&B Flying Service, Box 1129, Pensacola, Florida........................... 120 Cont. 80 1946 80 80 80 80 2,600.00 
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HOURS SINCE LAST 
DEALER MODEL TYPE YEAR TOTAL HOURS MAJOR OVERHAUL PRICE 
NO. ENGINE BUILT 
PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE | ENGINE 
eee | 
Spareners TNE, WHITE, CIID, wince iso ic ccc ccc ccccccecccccececeses 120 Cont. 85 1946 30 30 30 30 
Lawrence Rushenberg, Airport, Carroll, lowa........ 2... ce eceeceeeeeceees 120 Cont. 85 1945 30 30 30 30 cae 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. ........0s.0000- 120 Cont. 85 1946 260 280 280 280 1,885.00 
COMMONWEALTH 
Island Aviation, Inc., Municipal Airport, Belfast, Maine............0.e.0.eee+- 185 Cont. 85 1945 45 0 45 0 2,750.00 
Island Aviation, Inc., Municipal Airport, Belfast, Maine...............0.-0e0-> 185 Cont. 85 1945 70 70 70 70 2,695.00 
CULVER 
Retionen Aviation, Inc., Teterboro Air Terminal, Teterboro, New sereey. ee Vv Cont. 85 1946 45 45 45 45 3,500.00 
gy Box 166, Shelby, Montana. . coh Cont. 85 1948 22:50 22:50 22:50 22:50 3,475.00 
CCH. Kant, 1041 Sist Street, Portestouth, Onie Wt LFA Frank, 80 1941 340 340 340 65 | 240009 
Tulosir Dietributors, P.O. 2146, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma. LCA Cont. 75 1941 530 530 75 75 2,000.00 
ERCOUPE 
Parks Aircraft, Palwaukee Airport, Wheoling, Illinois. ..............seceeeeees 415 Cont. 75 1946 160 160 160 160 3,000.00 
Parks Aircraft, Palwaukee Airport, Wheeling, Illinois....................s.«+- 415 Cont. 75 1945 250 250 250 250 3,000.00 
Parks Aircraft, Palwaukee Airport, Wheeling, Iilinois.....................-++- 415 Cont. 75 1946 100 100 100 100 3,000.00 
Wiggins Airways, Norwood Airport, Norwood, Massachusetts a pp oe 415 Cont. 85 1945 145 145 145 145 3,000.00 
Dyersburg Flying Service, Box 381, Dyersburg, Tenn........................ 415 Cont. 75 1946 15 15 15 15 3,000.00 
The Shannon Aircraft Co., P.O. Box 5395, Paateoneilio a rae 415 Cont. 75 1945 4 4 4 4 2,985.00 
The Shannon Aircraft Co., P.O. Box 5395, Jacksonville 7, Florida.............. 415 Cont. 75 1946 62 62 62 62 2,950.00 
Southern Arizona Airlines, Inc., Box 1181, Tucson, Arizona.................... 415 Cont. 75 1946 316 316 316 316 2,800.00 
Southern Arizona Airlines, Inc., Box 1181, Tucson, Arizona................... 415 Cont. 75 1946 105 105 105 105 2,800.00 
M. M. Mountjoy, 3900 Hamilton St., Hyattsville, Indiana....................+ 415 Cont. 75 1946 175 175 175 175 2,800.00 
Harwood A. Dunbar, Richiand Airport, Richland, New York. .................. 415 Cont. 75 1946 80 80 80 80 2,750.00 
M. M. Mountjoy, 3900 Hamilton St., Hyattsville, Maryland. .................- 415 Cont. 75 1946 250 250 250 250 2,700.00 
Drapela Flying ervice, Grand Junction, Colorado............................ 415 Cont. 75 1948 600 608 600 ) 2,695.00 
Luther Flying Service, Salix Airport, Salix, Pennsylvania....................++ 415 Cont. 75 1946 100 100 100 100 2,600.00 
The Shannon Aircraft Co., P.O. Box 5395, Jacksonville 7, Florida.............. 415 Cont. 75 1946 228 228 228 228 2,600.00 
— Flying School, Syracuse Airport, Syracuse, New York .............. 415 Cont. 75 1946 355 355 355 4 2,495.00 
Flying Service, Box 381, Dyersburg, Tennessee | 415 Cont. 75 1946 56 56 0 0 2,450.00 
yin tenia, Stroudsburg Airport, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania....| 415 Cont. 75 1946 134:35 134:35 134:35 100 2,400.00 
Henn Phillips, 705 S. Kinney, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. .................... 415 Cont. 75 1941 1328:15 1:28 1:28 1:28 1,950.00 
FAIRCHILD 
Down East Airlines, Augusta State Airport, Augusta, Mainé..................- 24R Ranger 175 1946 200 200 200 8,000.00 
Bram-Air Service, Inc. "Municipal Airport, Clarion, lowa.............ssecesees 24w46 Warner 175 1946 76:30 7 76:30 7 7,850.00 
Mid-City Aircraft, Mid-City Airport, Hudson, Ohio 24 Ranger 175 1948 be 95 95 95 7,500.00 
Henson Flying Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Hagerstown, Maryland......... 24R46 Ranger 175 1946 20 20 20 20 7,300.00 
Robinson Aviation, Inc., Teterboro Air Terminal, Teterboro, New Joreey. ery 24 Warner 165 eo 575 405 575 405 5,950.00 
Nichols Aviation Co., Reynolds Field, Jackson, Michigan 24G Warner 145 1937 1263 1263 47 148 4,950.00 
Cutter-Carr Flying, West Mesa Airport, Albuquerque, New Mexico. ........... F45 Wright 350 1938 3009 553 350 553 4,500.00 
Wiggins Airways, Norwood Airport, Norwood, Massachusetts.................. 24 Ranger 175 1939 2417 1514 100 250 4,500.00 
Tee Company, 8440 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California. .... .|  24R40 Ranger 175 1940 466 466 66 66 3,875.00 
Hobley-Maynard Air Service, Inc., New Orleans Airport, New Orleans, Louisiana.| 24 Ranger 150 1936 1384:25 | 1384:25 343 791 3,500.00 
Crescent City Aviation, Memorial Field, Evansville, Indiana................... 24H Ranger 150 1937 1100 u o 0 3,500.00 
Choteau Flying Service, Box 653, Choteau, Montana.................0..-0000: PT-26 Ranger 200 os 50 50 50 2,585.00 
Madison Flying Service, Madison, RE et sles goa PT-26 Ranger 200 1944 189:30 189:30 1:05 189:30 2,250.00 
Park Region Aviation, Municipal Airport, Fergus Falls, Minnesota.............. PT-26 Ranger 200 1943 850 850 15 150 2,100.00 
Bram-Air Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Clarion, lowa...................... M62C Cont. 220 1943 260 60:20 260 60:20 1,875.00 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana.............. PT-19 Ranger 175 1943 1700 1100 1700 259 1,800.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan............. PT -23 Cont. 22 1943 109 109 9 ¥ 1,650.00 
Chardon Airways Inc., Rt. 44, Chardon, Ohio... ....................scee M62A Ranger 175 1943 487 487 487 60 1,650.00 
Crescent City Aviation, Memorial Field, Evansvilie, indiana... .............. M62 Ranger 175 1943 650 650 75 75 1,500.00 
Danbury School of Aeronautics, P. 0. Box 2008, Danbury, Conn............... M62A Ranger 175 1943 423 423 423 423 | 1,495.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan............. PT-19 Ranger 175 1941 1556 1023 122 1,400.00 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana.............. PT-23 Cont. 220 1944 58 58 58 58 1,350.00 
Niederhauser Airways, Marshalltown, lowa eS SN aE M62A Ranger 175 1944 614 255 614 256 1,250.00 
oe Aircraft Sales & Service, Palwaukee Airport, "Wheeling, BE a cemeoand PT-19 Ranger 175 1943 743 743 743 743 1,100.00 
sas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas...............-. PT-19A Ranger 175 1941 1050 1400 1050 345 1,095.00 
ira L Willams, Gleore Airpark, Gleere, Wow York... sn ss. PT-19 Ranger 175 1941 3009 950 900 250 | 1,050.00 
G. L. Williams, Cicero Airpark, Cicero, New York............sccecsesececees PT-19 Ranger 175 1943 1200 2000 1200 459 1,050.00 
FLEET 
Island Aviation Inc., Municipal Airport, Belfast, Maine...............00 16B Kinner 125 1944 300 5 40 45 1,495.00 
FUNK 
Rock’s Flying Service, Bristol Municipal Airport, P. O. Box 68, Bristol, Vt.......} 8B Akron E 1941 522 546 0 20 1,650.00 
GLOBE 
Gillis Flying Service, Box 1718, Billings, Montana. ................cseseceeee GC-1B . 125 500.00 
ridley Tarbell, Municipal Airport, Belfast, Maine.....................eceeeee GC-1B _— 125 ea & oo eo 3308.00 
W. W. Williams, Box 330, Madisonville, Kentucky ii GC-1B Cont. 125 1948 4 4 4l 41 3,800.00 
De Long Aviation Service, 310 S. Main St., Gainesville, Georgia.............. GC-1B Cont. 85 1948 40 40 40 40 3,500.00 
Cannon Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., P. 0. 291, Charlotte, North Carolina GC-18 Cont. 85 1948 125 125 125 125 3,000.00 
Niederhauser Airways, Marshalltown, ___ ERS: eae A oe ea RMN 7 85 Cont. 85 1948 190 90 190 90 2,750.00 
HOWARD 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California... . . -««+| DGA-15P P & W 450 1943 460 460 0 0 8,750.00 
Florence Aviation Ser ion Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Florence, South Carolina... .. DGA-15P P & W 450 1944 310 310 310 310 6,500.00 
INTERSTATE 
Buckhannon Flying Service, Lewis Airport, Buckhannon, West Virginia. ........ SIBI Frank. 113 1943 212 167 212 15 1,350.00 
LUSCOMBE 
Pierce Aviation ey oman Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana.............. 8A Cont. 65 1946 598 588 598 0 2,395.00 
Flying Se Airport, S GR WOME Ses escee nase se 8A Cont. 65 1948 402 402 402 50 2,395.00 
well tacos I vel Box 147, Ny Oregon cninelh cadtiedal 8A Cont. 65 1946 130 130 130 130 2,325.00 
of Aeronautics, 6900 E. e, Tulsa, Okiahoma.............. 8C Cont. 75 1941 1115 893 1115 0 250.00 
Salina Fivine $ Service, Inc., Box 459, Salina, Kansas.......................... 8A Cont. 65 1946 175 175 0 0 1,975.00 
Salina Flying Service, Inc., ee .| BA Cont. 65 1946 575 575 100 100 1,825.00 
Ohio Aviation Company, Dayton Municipal Airport, P. O. Box ‘214, Vandalia, Ohio.| 8A Cont. 65 1946 166:05 166:05 166:05 166:05 1,800.00 
Ohio Aviation Company, Dayton Municipal Airport, P. O. Box 214, Vandalia, Ohio.| 8A Cont. 65 1946 132:14 132:14 132:14 132:14 1,800.00 
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May, 1947 FLYING it 
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HOURS SINCE LAST 
DEALER MODEL TYPE YEAR TOTAL HOURS MAJOR OVERHAUL) price 
60. ENGINE evar PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE | ENGINE 
——— 
MEYERS 
Paul B. Shaw, Municipal Airport, towa City, lowa...... cesccciscccescconssessy SOW Warner 125 1940 2589 3113 304 230:30 | $1,250.00 
MONOCOUPE 
General Aviation Inc., Fitchburg Airport, Fitchburg, Massachusetts............-| 90A Lambert 90 1936 955:40 690 955:40 299:25 1,400.00 
NAVY 
Francis School of Aviation, Capito! City Airport, Lansing, Michigan............. N3N-3 235 1937 2406 2643 188 188 1,200.00 
NORTH AMERICAN 
North Aviation Co., Northport, White Bear Lake 10, Minnesota...............- AT-6C P & W 600 1943 1989 1116 0 339 3,250.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis 21, Missouri. AT-6B P & W 600 1941 3629 1743 3629 33 2,875.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis 21, Missouri --| AT-6B P & W 600 1941 3846 2552 3846 135 2,395.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis 21, Missouri.................] AT-6B P & W 600 1941 5234 2056 6234 157 2,395.00 
PIPER 
South Bend Flying Service, Inc., Chain Lakes Airport, South Bend, Indiana... ... PA-12 Lyc. 190 1947 | Ferry Time|Ferry Time|Ferry Time|Ferry Time} 3,390.00 
Bush Aviation Enterprises, New Albany, Jeff Airport, Jeffersonville, Indiana. .... PA-12 i 100 1947 any 10 myo 10 3,295.00 
Warner Kenyon, 1326 29th St., Ashland, Kentucky.......................e0e- PA-12 Lyc. 100 1946 35 35 35 35 3,095.00 
Rhodes & Stormes, Lawrence Airport, Corry, Pennsylvania. . . PA-12 Lyc. 100 1946 90 90 90 90 3,050.00 
W. W. Williams, Box 330, Madisonville, Kentucky.......... PA-12 Lyc. 100 1946 105 105 105 105 3,000.00 
G. L. Williams, Cicero Airpark, Cicero, New York. . : PA-12 Lyc. 100 1946 100 100 100 100 3,000.00 
Smeck Flying Service, Ohio University Airport, Athens, Ohio PA-12 Lyc. 100 1947 40 0 4 4 3,000.00 
Witcher Flying Service, Georgetown, South Carolina........................-- PA-12 Lyc. 100 1947 35 35 0 0 2,995.00 
Buckhannon Flying Service, Lewis Airport, Buckhannon, West Virginia.........| PA-12 Lyc. 100 1946 70 70 70 70 2,950.00 
Flint Flying Service, Bishop Airport, Flint 7, Michigan......................+- PA-12 Lyc. 100 1946 200 200 200 200 2,800.00 
Wiggins Airways, Norwood Airport, Norwood, Massachusetts.................. PA-12 Lyc. 100 1946 520 520 520 520 2,500.00 
Butler Airport, R. D. No. 5, Butler, Pennsyivania........................0000- 55 Cont. 75 1940 1097 165 1097 165 2,200.00 
Rhodes & Stormes, Lawrence Airport, Corry, Pennsylvania................-.+. RB Cont. 65 1946 y.] P.) 25 2 2,100.00 
Choteau Flying Service, Box 653, Choteau, Montana....................+-++- B Cont. 65 1946 75 75 75 75 2,085.00 
Andrew Bush, Bush Airport, Ramsey, Indiana........................e00ee00> B Cont. 65 1946 40 40 40 4 2,000.00 
Plainfield Airways Inc., Plainfield, Connecticut... ... . ioe cbakdbanewninen ta 55 Cont. 75 1941 500 500 50 50 2,000.00 
Boekenhoff Aviation Service, 2038 Spring St., Quincy, Illinois................. B Cont. 65 1946 65 65 65 65 1,950.00 
Evergreen Airport, R. F. D. No. 2, Warren, Iilinois.......................0.5- 3B Cont. 65 1946 75 75 75 2 1,900,00 
Flint a. Service, Bishop Airport, Flint, Michigan aang ated B Cont. 65 1946 56 56 56 56 1,900.00 
Rhodes & Stormes, Lawrence Airport, Corry, Pennsylvania ; 3B Cont. 65 1946 160 160 160 160 1,850.00 
Manchester ——- Inc., N. Manchester Airport, North Manchester, Indiana 55 Cont. 75 1940 1317 1317 245 245 1,850.00 
Lima Air Service, Municipal Airport, P. O. Box 933, Lima, Ohio. ... ae Cont. 75 1941 1831 1403 453 451 1,840.00 
Robert L. Leaeken, Box 126, Atlanta 8, lowa.. . Saree reper B Cont. 65 1946 200 200 200 200 1,800.00 
Gillis Flying Service, Box 1718, Billings, Montana..........................-- B Cont. 65 1946 150 150 150 150 1,800.00 
C &L Flying Service, Whittenberger Airport, Wabash, Indiana............... J5-A Cont. 75 1941 1800 650 1800 650 1,750.00 
Flint Flyiny Service, Bishop Airport, Flint, Michigan 3B Cont. 65 1946 310 310 310 310 1,750.00 
Manchester Airways Inc., N. Manchester Airport, North Manchester, Indiana...| 33 Cont. 65 1946 330 330 330 330 1,750.00 
Manchester Airways Inc., N. Manchester Airport, North Manchester, Indiana....| 43 Cont.65 . 1946 561 561 561 60 1,750.00 
Flint Flying Service, Bishop Airport, Flint, Michigan.......................... B Cont. 65 1946 425 425 425 425 1,650.00 
Mates Aviation Service, Antigo, Wisconsin....... 2... 2.2.2... eee e cece eee ees J5-A Cont. 75 1941 2217 186 2217 186 1,595.00 
Niederhauser ty M EE Sxiscn Waterinacad seaedeeneoseene JA Cont. 75 1941 2202 1689 2202 50:15 1,595.00 
Mid City Aircraft, Mid City Airport, Hudson, Ohio..........................- B Cont. 65 1945 672 272 672 272 1,550.00 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana. ee F Frank. 65 1943 1400 800 200 200 1,500.00 
Flathead Air Transport, Inc., New Flathead County Airport, Kalispell, Montana..| 43 Cont. 65 1940 3279:01 3285:32 451:48 451:48 1,500.00 
Southeastern Ohio Air Service, Inc., Commerce Airport, Zanesville, Ohio........| j5-A Cont. 75 1941 1182 350 1182 350 1,500.00 
Olsen Implement Co., Inc., 420 Main St., Ferndale, California. .. . er Cont. 65 1943 1661 1334 1538 79 1,500.00 
Henson Flying Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, m, Maryland...... ...j 5 Cont. 75 1941 2000 800 600 60 1,500.00 
Ohio Aviation Company, Dayton Municipal Airport, P. O. Box 214, Vandalia, Ohio.| Cruiser Cont. 75 1941 1043 :25 1043:25 29:55 29:55 1,500.00 
Dethloff Flying Service, Corner N. Miles & Richmond Rd., Bedford, Ohio... .... 53 Cont. 65 1941 800 700 150 150 1,500.00 
Danbury School of Aeronautics, P. O. Box 2008, Danbury, Connecticut.......... 3 Frank. 65 1940 1123 729 500 91 1,450.00 
Danbury School of Aeronautics, P. O. Box 2008, Danbury, Connecticut. -oool BB Cont. 65 1940 2200 2200 180 180 1,450.00 
Hamlen Flying Service, Stroudsburg Airport, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania....| j5-A Cont. 75 1940 904:40 913:20 100 294:40 1,400.00 
Buckhannon Flying Service, Lewis Airport, Buckhannon, West Virginia. ....... 3B Cont. 65 1945 420 420 0 0 1,400.00 
Buckhannon Flying Service, Lewis Airport, Buckhannon, West Virginia.........] 53 Cont. 65 1946 548 548 62 62 1,400.00 
Mid City Aircraft, Mid City Airport, Hudson, Ohio............... ..........-- B Cont. 65 1945 911 204 $11 204 1,350.00 
South Bend Flying Service, Chain Lakes Airport, South Bend, Indiana.......... 3 Cont. 65 1946 500 500 500 500 1,350.00 
Southwest Flight School, Box 42, San Marcos, Texas. ...................+..:- B Frank. 65 1941 4409:25 | 3462:25 300 1090 :05 1,295.00 
Madison Flying Service, Madison, Indiana.......... ....... oc ee eeeeeeeeees 33 Cont. 65 1940 3145 1539:20 537:40 241:25 1,250.00 
Southwest Flight School, Box 42, San Marcos, Texas....................-5- 3 Cont. 65 1941 3340:10 362:15 200 362:15 1,250.00 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas................. J&A Cont. 65 1939 1200 1200 1200 50 1,195.00 
Bahnman Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Commerce, Texas. ........... . BF Frank. 65 1941 1023 1023 250 125 1,095.00 
Danbury School of Aeronautics, P. O. Box 2008, Danbury, Connecticut......... 3B Cont. 65 1940 1756 1927 1756 417 1,075.00 
Huggins Flying Service, Huggins Airport, Timmonsville, South Carolina........ 4 Cont. 65 1939 700 700 700 1,000.00 
Warner Kenyon, 1326 29th St., Ashland, Kentucky......... Guage cee] SOF Frank. 65 1941 1000 1000 10 10 1,000.09 
Gottschalk School of Aeronautics, Adrian, Michigan....... .. 53-0 Cont. 65 1941 3000 0 50 0 1,000.00 
Southwest Flight School, Box 42, San Marcos, Texas............... a Lyc. 65 1940 1892:10 2702:25 1892:10 410 995.00 
Island Aviation Inc., Municipal Airport, Belfast, Maine......................-- B Lyc. 50 1940 1800 2100 200 350 995.00 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana.............. 3B Frank. 50 1938 900 900 75 75 950.09 
Henson Flying Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Hagerstown, Maryland......... B Lyc. 1941 2500 800 70 70 875.00 
Sparta Aviation Service, Airport, Sparta, Michigan......................se0e+- B Cont. 65 1938 2200 400 400 400 800.00 
PORTERFIELD 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan. ..... coocees| FP65 Frank. 65 1941 1034 1811 61 61 1,650.00 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, 6900 E. Apache, Tulsa, Okiahoma.............. LP65 Lyc. 65 1940 1732 1708 0 0 1,475.00 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan. ...... wbeied LP65 Lyc. 1941 1521 1415 139 321 1,400.00 
Paul K. Pierce, Barston Airport, Barston, California..................sseeeee+-| LP65 Lyc. 65 1940 1400 1400 50 1,350.00 
REARWIN 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California.............] 8135T Ken-Royce 120 1942 1800 540 0 22 1,950.00 
REPUBLIC 
Lowman Flying Service, Leesburg, Indiana, .....cccccccccccccccceccccecsess-| Seabee Frank. 215 1946 10 10 0 0 6,100.00 
RYAN 
Flathead Air Transport, Inc., New Flathead County Air Port, Kalispell, Montana..| ST3-KR Kinner R56 1942 2541 :27 459:10 459:10 459:10 1,700.00 
SCHWEIZER 
Henson Flying Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Hagerstown, Maryland... ..... 
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STEARMAN 


aw re arin done il om fae, Lebanon, Iilinois.. 
cod dna, Texas 
The oy hb ne Santon 8440 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 


STINSON 


R. F. Christie, Route 2, Box 403, Grants Pass, Oregon 
Francis School of Aviation, Capito! City Airport, Lansing, Michigan. 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana...... 
Parks Aircraft Sales & Service, Palwaukee Airport, Wheeling, Illinois 
Evergreen Airport, R.F.D. 2, Warren, Illinois . 
Otis Aviation Flying School, Huntingburg Airport, Huntingburg, indiana... 
Smith Flying Service, Wilkes-Barre Wyoming Valley Airport, ncn Pa 
Niederhauser Airways, Marshalltown, lowa. . 
School of Aeronautics, 6900 E. Apache, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

4 & B Flying Service, Box 1129, + ag ong Florida... . 

jobert L. Goeken, Box 126, Atlantic, lowa.. 
es c. Sollman, Cobleskill, New York.. 
Cannon Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., P. O. Box 291, Chariotte, North Carolina... 





TAYLORCRAFT 


owe Air Park, Box 72, New Baltimore, New York 

Glsen implement Co., Inc., 420 Main St., Ferndale, California 
Choteau Flyin Service, Box 653, Choteau, Montana 
Flathead Air Transport, Inc., New Flathead County Air Port, Kalispell, Montana. 
Campbellsville Flying Service, Box 218, Campbelisville, Kentucky. . 
Flathead Air Transport, Inc., New Flathead County Air Port, Kalispell, Montana. 
Farly’s Air Park, Box 72, New Baltimore, New York 
Niederhauser Airways, Marshalltown, lowa. . 
Campbellsville Flying Service, Box 218, Campbelisville, Kentucky. . eanwcat 
Otis Aviation Flying School, Huntingburg Airport, Huntingburg, Indiana. 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, 6900 E. Apache, Tulsa, rae 
Harry C. Phillips, 705 S. Kinney, Mt. Pleasant, Michiga 
Francis School of Aviation, — City Airport, Lansing, een. 
Goods Flying Service, Edna, Texas he han cs idee 
Farly’s Air Park, Box 72, New Baltimore, New York. . 
Evergreen Airport, R.F.D. 2, Warren, Illinois. . 
Dyersburg Ae 
eat School Aviation, Capitol ‘City Airport, Lansing, Michigan 

Francis School of Aviation, Capito! City Airport, Lansing, Michigan 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan 
Mates Aviation Service, Antigo, Wisconsin 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, ‘Lansing, Michigan 
Paul K. Pierce, Barstow, California 
Aircraft Sales & Training, White Rock Airport, Dallas, Texas 
Dyersburg Flying Service, Box 381, Dyersburg, Tennessee 
Bahnman Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Commerce, Texas 
Luther Flying Service, Salix Airport, Salix, Pennsylvania. 
Gridley Flying Service, Box 56, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
P & B Flying Service, Box 1129, Pensacola, Florida 
Southwest Flight School, Box 42, San Marcos, Texas 
Francis of Aviation, Capito! City Airport, Lansing, Michigan.. 
Francis School of Aviation, Capito! City Airport, Lansing, a. 
Harry C. Phillips, 705 S. Kinney, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
EBrummet Aircraft Co., Box 831, Jefferson Citv. Missouri 
Orange State Fiying Service, Box 183, De Land, Florida. 
Paul J. Rennard, Splane Memorial Airport, Oil City, Pennsylvania... 
P & B Flying Service, Box 1129, Pensacola, Florida 
Otis Aviation Flying School, Huntingburg Airport, Huntingburg, Indiana 
Southeastern Ohio Air Service, Inc., Commerce Airport, Zanesville, Ohio 
Mates Aviation Service, Antigo, Wisconsin... 
Paul B. Shaw, Shaw Aircraft Company, lowa City, lowa 
Paul B. Shaw, Shaw Aircraft Co., lowa City, lowa 
Otis Aviation Flying School, Huntingburg Airport, oamnators, § Indiana. P 
per gs State ae J Service, Box 183, De Land, Florida. <ionsa 

Petersen, Box 621, Mount Ayr, lowa... 

Evergreen Airport, R.F.D. 2, Warren, Illinois. . . 
Terry Flying Service, Chapman Field, Waterloo, lowa 
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Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey 
Southern Arizona Airlines, Inc., Box 1181, Tucson, Arizona 
Farly’s Air Park, Box 72, New Baltimore, New York 
Francis School of Aviation, Capitol City Airport, Lansing, Michigan 
Southern Arizona Airlines, Inc., Box 1181, Tucson, Arizona 
Echelon Aeronautica! Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, 6900 E. Apache, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Brummet Aircraft Co., Box 831, Jefferson City, Missouri. .. 
Erummet Aircraft Co., Box 831, Jefferson City, Missouri 
Plainfield Airways, Inc., Plainfield, Connecticut. . . . 
t School, Box 42, San Marcos, Texas. 
lying School, Huntingburg Airport, Huntingburg, indiana. 
St. Louis 1. Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis 21, Missouri... 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis 21, Missouri 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis 21, Missouri 
iy Louis a Service, Kratz Airport, St. Louis 21, Missouri aeph 
Rudy Hruska & Bros., Inc., 117 North 7th Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri... 
tan Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., P. O. Box 291, Charlotte, North Carolina. . 
Cannon Aircraft Sales & Serivce, Inc., P. O. Box 291, Charlotte, North Carolina.. 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas... 
A. Rudy Hruska & Bros., Inc., 117 North 7th Street, St. Louis, 1, Missouri. . 
Albert Pratt, 956 N. 15th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Arkansas Aviation Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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Cody-Wiecking Aero Service, Box 165, Seagpoose, Oregon. 
Gillis Flying Service, Box 1718, Billings, Montana...... 
a. Flying Service, Box 1718, Billings, Montana. 

H. Kahl, 1041 21st Street, Portsmouth, Ohio 
Bram-Air Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Clarion, lowa 
W. W. Williams, Box 339, Madisonville, Kentucky 
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NOW 
READY 
NEW—DIFFERENT 


Pan-American 


DEPT. F-3, 12021 VENTURA 
BOULEVARD 


Relaire 


MAP CASE 


YOUR SAFETY 
navigational instrument. 
you go, 
Loads like a camera and carries 
Make your own 


demands this new 
Simply 


map rolls or you may 
$2.00 plus cost of maps. Beautifully finished 
black or French grey. Size 12” x 10” x 1%”. 
without maps, only $14.95. 

(Note: Extra with lights for night flight, $3.00) 


AIRPORT OPERATION & MANAGEMENT 


By Charles A. Zweng 


is now ready. 
ered. Fully illustrated. 
Limited first edition $4.50 postpaid or C.0.D. 





cross-country 
turn the roll as 
thus visualizing your position as you fly. 
22 feet of maps. 
order at 


Price, 


Author of Airline Transport Pilot Rating, etc. 


More than a year in preparation—this new ‘‘first edition” 
Every phase of airport operation fully cov- 
Examinations in a appendix. 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
CALIFORNIA 
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Copyright 1947 Piper Aircraft Corporation 


ES, you can fly the distance from Los Angeles to 
New York in just three stops for gas when you own 
a new Piper Cub Super Cruiser! With its 38-gallon gas 
capacity, this easy-to-fly personal plane will take you 
more than 600 miles without refueling. Think of flying 
from Denver to Boston in two stops . . . New York to 
Miami in one stop . . . Minneapolis to New Orleans in 
one stop. Or from your home to any place within 600 
miles—non-stop! And if you fly at the economy cruising 
speed you can enjoy a maximum range of 700 miles! 
This superior cruising range is but one of the many 
advantages you'll find in the Piper Cub Super Cruiser. 
It seats three passengers, one more than any other personal 
plane in its price field. It has a muffler-equipped, 100- 
horsepower engine for a top speed of 115 miles per hour. 
As standard equipment, it brings you an auto-type electric 
starter and generator and a two-way, two-band radio 
. . . features that add to the safety, convenience and 
enjoyment of your flying. 


LOOK TO THE LEADER FOR GOOD SAFE PLANES 
YOU CAN AFFORD TO BUY AND FLY 


FLYING 


See the Super Cruiser now at your dealer’s . . . enjoy 
a free flight demonstration. Ask him for the full-color 
Piper Cub literature and the new, revised edition of the 
popular book . . . How to Fly a Piper Cub. Remember— 
only Piper makes the Cub, that good, safe plane. Piper 
Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven, Penna., U.S.A.... 
In Canada: Cub Aircraft Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton. 





SEE YOUR PIPER CUB DEALER 
FOR LOW-COST FLYING 


Your Piper Cub Dealer offers you the opportunity to learn to 
> fly at the lowest possible cost. If you already have a pilot's 
license, he will rent you a plane to fly yourself . . . also at 
lowest possible cost. And, he has planes for charter for 
vacation or business trips. See your Piper Cub Dealer always 
for good, safe, low-cost flying. 
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